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‘Wuat is truth ?’ asked perplexed Pilate. That was also the question 
which rose spontaneously to my lips after perusing Chief Justice de 
Villiers’s article in the last number of this Review upon ‘ England’s 
Advance North of Orange River.’ My attention was drawn to the 
word ‘ Truth’ by the immodest and needless repetition of it, and by 
the last sentence, which reads thus: ‘I trust that I have not written 
anything that will not bear the test of strict examination ; consciously 
I have not.’ If not consciously, then with an ignorant presumption 
which is unpardonable in a Chief Justice of the Orange Free State ; 
for how otherwise can he write so dogmatically upon this subject when 
there is such a host of witnesses opposed to him ? 

To my mind the Chief Justice has pitched his note much too 
high. I cannot help thinking that he would have us infer that ‘ Truth’ 
has fled from England to the Orange Free State, and was at the 
moment of writing in his own right hand. He says: ‘Since no one 
more able and more capable of doing justice to the subject has come 
forward to do so, that which is to me no pleasure has appeared to me 
in the light of a duty.’ Now, with all the conviction that ‘ Truth’ is 
with him it will be of interest to know how he has performed the 
duty of explaining the causes of ‘ England’s Advance North of Orange 
River.’ I read the article with an open mind, and what did I find ? 
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Line after line, sentence after sentence, paragraph after paragraph 
couched in language breathing implacable resentment, violent and 
vindictive partisanship, and something like menace here and there. 
Surely when a writer is permeated with hostility, always partial to 
the Boers, and so free with his invectives against all classes of 
Englishmen, one may be permitted to doubt that ‘Truth’ alone 
guided his pen. 

I make some allowances for the Chief Justice. He is a high 
official of the Boers. He has been bred among them. He has lived 
among narrow-minded farmers, who are ignorant of our methods and 
unacquainted with our principles, and, as his paragraphs show, he 
shares their intolerance, their self-righteousness, and prejudice. The 
positiveness of the provincial and the rustic notions of right and 
wrong are exhibited in almost every page of the twenty which the 
article occupies. 

I will particularise what I mean. 

When the Boers trek from Cape Colony across the Orange River 
into the land occupied by Bechuanas, Korannas, and Bushmen, and 
seize it for themselves, it is called escaping from tyranny and a love 
of independence ; but when we continue to maintain the alliance with 
the Griquas across the Orange River, it is said that ‘the policy of 
extending the Empire triumphs over right and justice.’ 

When the Free-Staters take advantage of Moshesh’s hospitable 
welcome to pasture their herds on his grass land, and fight with him 
for ten years to get the whole of Basutoland into their hands, it is 
called ‘a war for existence, and in self-defence after every attempt 
at conciliation had failed.’ But when at the earnest solicitation of 
Moshesh the British Governor steps in to save him and his tribe from 
extermination, it is called ‘a violation of solemn engagements, a seizure 
of territory to which England had no right, a master stroke of policy 
of which no honest man would have a right to be proud, and the 
first breach of the Convention of 1854.’ 

When the Free-Staters coveted the Griqua farms, and bought 
them with brandy (see Livingstone’s Researches and Moffatt’s Life), 
incited banditti to attack Waterboer the chief, and gave them refuge 
when beaten, and finally claimed the Diamond Fields, the Boer rights 
are stated to be based ‘upon the free and independent possession of 
which they were guaranteed ;’ but when Waterboer in his despair 
appeals to England for protection, Sir Henry Barkly’s expostulation 
and warning is called ‘insulting, bullying, and unwarrantable language,’ 
and the subsequent annexation of the territory a second violation of 
a solemn treaty. 

Writers who have published contrary views to those held by the Chief 
Justice are charged with being ‘unfair, unscrupulous, misrepresenting, 
inventive, stirrers up of ill-will and hatred, and too prejudiced to 
recognise the truth.’ 
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The Rev. John Mackenzie, having been asked by Montsioa to 
solicit British protection, is said to have ‘ made representations without 
one ingredient of truth in them,’ and to have become ‘an adept in 
intrigue.’ 

The Aborigines Protection Society are ‘mere atrocity-mongers, 
who know full well what sort of ludicrous nonsense will go down best 
with the British public.’ They are said to keep up ‘an artificial 
excitement against the Free State,’ and to be ‘pouring a torrent of 
calumny and abuse against its people.’ 

Such strong language must be quite sufficient for fair minds to 
doubt if it be ‘Truth’ alone which inspired the article on ‘ England’s 
Advance North of Orange River.’ 

From the series of indictments of British policy which the Chief 
Justice has so elaborately drawn up, I gather that it never seems to 
have occurred to him that, however a Boer may have regarded it, the 
British Government was absolutely bound to pursue that policy. For 
what is the object and duty of a Government, be it British or Boer ? 
Is it not to protect and foster the interests of the people to whom 
the Government owes allegiance? I perceive several places in this 
article where the Free Staters and Transvaalers have strenuously 
striven to obtain advantages over Cape Colony and Natal and Great 
Britain. I may notice in passing their attempt to get a harbour at 
St. John’s River, their fierce rush to monopolise Natal, their coquetting 
with native chiefs, their frequently expressed desire to ‘escape the 
clutches of Cape Colony,’ their placid forgetfulness of articles in the 
Conventions, their restless efforts to confine the British to the Southern 
side of the Orange and Vaal Rivers, the avid haste they manifest to 
expand northward, &c. &c.; but it would be unbecoming in us to 
charge them with using ‘ falsehood, fraud, and force,’ in their too 
transparent policy. It is very evident that both Boer Governments 
did their utmost to obtain every advantage over the British ; but what 
of it? Were they not pledged to obtain every advantage for their 
own citizens ? 

Could the Judge but show wherein British policy was unjust or 
oppressive to the Boers, I feel sure many of us would pay respectful 
attention to what he had to say; but his violent and abusive 
accusations can serve no purpose, unless it be to proclaim his own deep 
resentment against the British. 

In plain English, the Chief Justice is seriously vexed with England 
and Englishmen because :— 

(1) The two Conventions—the Sand River Convention of 1852, 
and that of 1854—have not been adhered to by England. 

(2) The Diamond Fields have become a possession of Cape 
Colony. 

(3) The Orange Free State is not as large as its burghers think 
it ought to be, 
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(4) Bechuana Land was annexed, by which the British Empire 
was extended northward. 

(5) England still maintains her pretensions to suzerainty over the 
South African Republic. 

The detailed recital of the above five vexations makes up the body 
of the Judge’s article on ‘ England’s Advance.’ I propose to deal with 
these seriatim, though not so minutely as Judge de Villiers has seen 
fit to do it. 

In answer to the first, I would ask that particular attention be 
paid to Article 2 of the Convention with the Orange Free State. It 
was written in 1854, and is expressive of the aversion Great Britain 
then entertained to any expansion towards Zambesia. The article 
runs thus :— 

‘The British Government has no alliance whatever with any 
native chiefs or tribes to the northward of the Orange River, with 
the exception of the Griqua Chief Adam Kok, and Her Majesty’s 
Government has no wish or intention to enter hereafter into any 
treaties which may be injurious or prejudicial to the interest of the 
Orange River Government.’ 

The above appears to me very clear. The Orange River 
Sovereignty—which was British, and contained numerous native 
chiefs and tribes—was transferred in 1854 to the Boers, as a republic 
to be in future known as the Orange Free State. The British there- 
fore agree that the Orange River shall be the boundary between the 
Boers and them. They admit that they have no alliance north of 
the river, except with the Griqua Chief, and say that they have no 
wish or intention to make any agreement with any chief or tribe 
(within the territory now abandoned by them) which may be 
injurious to the new Government. 

Somewhat similar in tone is Article 3 of the Sand River Conven- 
tion of 1852, which was made with the Emigrant Boers beyond the 
Vaal River, thus: ‘Her Majesty’s Assistant Commissioners hereby 
disclaim all alliances whatever and with whomsoever of the coloured 
tribes to the north of the Vaal River.’ 

At this period the Boers north of the Orange-Vaal numbered pro- 
bably 30,000, and according to this estimate each man, woman, and 
child might lay claim to about seven square miles. The territory con- 
ceded to them by the British measured about 200,000 square miles, 
and was spacious enough for 6,000 families, and by the act of self- 
abnegation the Government renounced all right to break through the 
Boer cordon drawn along the Orange. To the west, however, of the 
Orange Free State was West Griqualand, occupied by a Christian chief 
called Waterboer and his tribe, whom Cape Colony subsidised. To the 
east was Moshesh, the formidable chief of the Basutos, who occupied 
the Switzerland of South Africa, and behind him was Adam Kok, chief 
of the East Griquas, with whom the British maintained alliance. 
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Yell, with the article of 1854 Convention before me, I look at 
the map of to-day, forty-three years later, and I do not find that the 
British have trespassed at all on Boer territory. 

The second half of the article states that the British Government 
‘have no wish to enter into any treaties injurious or prejudicial to the 
Free State,’ and I venture to say that both Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and Her Majesty’s subjects entertain the same sentiments still. 

If, however, the Chief Justice expands the simple words, or con- 
strues them differently from their true meaning, and stretches the 
Boer territory indefinitely to the eastward or westward, then it 
is surely allowable to us to remind him that such indeterminate con- 
struction requires the sanction of the second party to the contract. 
But though there is no exact definition of East and West boundaries 
in the Convention of 1854, the understood limits of the Free Staters 
are clear enough. The territory of the christianised Griquas forms 
the western boundary, the territory of the Basutos is the eastern 
boundary, and between these territories we have no alliance, even 
unto this day, with any native chief or tribe, nor have we made any 
treaties injurious or prejudicial to the Free State. 

_ It was supposed by the Free-Staters that a considerable extension 
of their territory, to the eastward, might be made by the inclusion 
of Basuto Land. Moshesh, the chief, had made no opposition to the 
Boers feeding their herds on his plains. He had even said to them 
they ‘might remain for years if they liked.’ When, however, they 
pressed too close upon his preserves, and his people complained, 
Moshesh expostulated, saying he had lent them cows, but he could 
not sell them. Then began the ten years’ war between the Free- 
Staters and the Basutos. When the last of his mountain strongholds 
was about to be taken by his enemies, Moshesh transferred his 
Sovereignty to the Queen, and the British Governor sent an armed 
force to his assistance. 

If Moshesh, who had been so generous to the Boers of the Free 
State, were alive now, what would be his reply to Judge de Villiers ? 
Would he not say that, after welcoming the Free-Staters to his grassy 
plains, they had attempted by ‘ falsehood, fraud, and force ’ to take his 
mountains from him ? 

The second offence charged to the British has been the obtaining 
possession of the Diamond Fields. 

Since 1799 British missionaries had laboured in Griqualand 
West, where the Diamond Fields are situated. In 1820 Robert 
Moffatt, the great missionary, visited Griqua town, and described the 
respectable appearance of the people, their church, and how they 
filled it. In that year, also acting on the advice of Mr. Moffatt and 
his coadjutor Mr. Helm, the Western Griquas elected a new chief, 
and proved their wisdom by choosing Andries Waterboer. This chief 
received a subsidy from the Colonial Government, ‘ for thirty years 
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he governed his tribes after a model fashion, and did his utmost to 
keep ardent spirits and gunpowder beyond the reach of his people.’ 
It is of this chief and his Griquas that Livingstone wrote, ‘They proved 
a most efficient guard of the north-west boundary of Cape Colony.’ 

Griqualand West was not so desirable a country for white settlers 
as the Orange Free State to the East, there was a scarcity of water, 
the timber was sparse and poor, but the Free-Staters contrived to 
induce Waterboer’s subjects to part with many a farm for Cape 
brandy and guns and powder. The discovery of diamonds naturally 
altered Boer opinion as to the value of the ungrateful-looking soil, 
and forthwith they claimed a goodly slice of Waterboer’s territory. 
The matter was submitted to arbitration, and it was decided in favour 
of Waterboer. As, however, the Diamond Fields were so near the 
frontier of the Free State, the British Government paid 90,000/. down, 
and advanced 15,000/. to the Free State for railway construction to 
settle the dispute. The Boers were fortunate in other ways ; they had 
free access to the mines, and many of them were enriched by their 
lucky finds, and the neighbouring country enormously increased in 
value. 

Our third offence in the eyes of the Chief Justice is that the 
Free State is not as large as it ought to be, and that it is not 
independent of Cape Colony, through right of way to the sea. This 
is called ‘robbing the Free State of the large amount of Customs 
Revenue which legitimately it ought to have received.’ 

When in 1835 the Boers determined upon emigrating from Cape 
Colony because of the new-fangled laws of the British about slavery 
and education, the situation resembled somewhat the condition of 
Lot and Abraham in the incompatibility of temper displayed. The 
Boers trekked away to the north, to the plains of the Orange and 
Vaal, the British Colonists grew and multiplied, and expanded their 
possessions along the sea coast. As R. W. Murray so well expresses 
it : ‘The stubborn advance of the two columns of civilisation was made, 
the one along the seaboard, and the other inland; the one with all 
the regularity of military discipline backed by the resources of a 
mighty Empire, and the other relying on its own simple organisations 
based upon its acquaintance with the natives, their mode of warfare, 
and their treachery.’ Each column suffered disasters. But the Boers 
inland, by a decisive engagement with Dingaan’s Zulus, wherein 
3,000 natives were killed, established their right to the part of South 
Africa they had chosen, and at Albany the column of English settlers 
were compelled to avenge a fearful act of treachery. When, however, 
the Boer trekkers in the course of their march cast their eyes upon 
luxuriant Natal, and sought to establish an abiding-place by the sea, 
British warships came up, and the trek inland was continued. 

We have but to read any of the scores of books upon the Boers 
to know of their aversion to British law, their nomadic instincts, 
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their love for pastoral plains and ample elbow-room, and their 
dislike to society. The British, on the other hand, love salt breezes, 
and are neighbourly. They think that society enhances the price of 
land, contributes to security, and increases comfort and pleasures. 
This being true of both races, it appears rather odd in the Chief 
Justice to find fault with us because of these racial characteristics, 
and feeling vexed that the sea-coast people will not consent to leave 
an unoccupied belt between the Free State and the sea, for the conveni- 
ence of the inlanders. I do not know of any State in the world that 
would be so obliging. In Europe, Switzerland and Servia are hemmed 
in, and none of the Powers are likely to voluntarily make way for them. - 
In Asia, the warlike country of Afghanistan, and many a native 
State in India, doubtless covet access to the sea; but what Power will 
consent to dispart its territory for their convenience? Then in 
America, I find the Republics of Bolivia and Paraguay are jealously 
excluded from the ocean by sister republics. 

The Free-Staters cannot suffer very much by their position inland, 
for their Customs Revenue for 1896 was 188,763/., most of which 
was coliected at Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, and East London. 
When we consider that they have*no expenses for maritime defence, 
there appears to be no cause for the Judge’s bitter strictures. 

Our fourth offence is the annexation of Bechuana Land. This 
matter is too recent for many details. The annexation was due to 
the encroachments of the Boers within a few years of the Convention 
of the 3rd of August 1881, wherein the boundaries of the South 
African Republic were clearly defined. The Boers had entered 
Bechuana Land, and formed out of the stolen territory two petty 
Republics called Stella Land and Goshen. The High Commissioner 
was compelled to warn the President of the Transvaal to beware of 
encroaching upon the possessions of friendly tribes in alliance with 
Her Majesty’s Government. This warning was unheeded, hence the 
expedition of Sir Charles Warren, which ended in the annexation of 
Bechuana Land after a cash expenditure of 1,000,000/. It is not 
stated what the moral and intellectual damage to Great Britain was. 

The Chief Justice states that President Kruger ‘used all his 
influence with the men against whom the expedition was directed.’ 
If this be true, should it not be held as a proof that the annexation 
was justified ? In the very next sentence he says: ‘The net result 
was a fresh acquisition of territory by England, North of Vaal, and 
Orange Rivers, in spite of her own solemn engagements.’ Was ever 
anything so contradictory? The Free-Staters and the Transvaalers 
may break Conventions, but every step England takes North of the 
Orange and the Vaal is set down as another instance of bad faith and 
a breach and violation of solemn engagements. 

The Chief Justice also asserts that the alliances made by the 
British with the Bechuana Chiefs were distinct ‘breaches of the 
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Convention, and an infringement of international right.’ Then by 
what right did Great Britain in 1881 stipulate and define the limits 
of the South African Republic and reserve to herself power to treat 
with all natives outside the boundaries? The Boer signatures 
to that Convention must surely be a proof that the Transvaalers 
recognised that right. 

I have been all along taking the Judge seriously. His office 
and position demanded respect. But this reiteration, in almost every 
page, of British action being a breach of the Convention of 1854 
smacks of childishness. In the first place, we were already North of 
the Orange-Vaal, since Waterboer was subsidised by us, and in the 
second place neither of the Republics was in possession of the entire 
course of the Orange-Vaal, and therefore could not possibly impose 
any obligations upon the Paramount Power in territory which was 
outside its boundaries. The Rhine runs through Switzerland, 
Germany, and the Netherlands, but neither Power has a right to 
impose obligations on that portion of the river beyond its own 
territory. The Orange River flows by the Free State, Griqua Land, 
Koranna Land, and Namaqua Land; but the Free State cannot pos- 
sibly be concerned in the Orange River below the Orange territory. 
In the third place, as the Convention which recognised the Orange 
Free State Republic was signed by the Power which had permitted 
the Republic to take the place of its own Orange River Sovereignty, 
surely Article 2 could only refer to that part of the river which sepa- 
rated the Free State from Cape Colony. And lastly, if North of Orange 
River, or North of Vaal River, is to include North of the whole course 
of the Orange-Vaal River, why does the map accompanying the Con- 
vention not show that the Orange Free State extends to the Atlantic 
Ocean ? 

Our fifth offence is that we claim suzerainty over the South 
African Republic. 

In the body of the text! the Chief Justice says ‘at this moment 
there exists a Convention to which the Transvaal has assented, which 
only to a slight extent limits the freedom of action of that country.’ 
That is all right, but what does the curious footnote with its exclama- 
tory point mean? ‘Several writers have tried to make out that a 
British Suzerainty over the Transvaal still exists !’ 

Now, in the Preamble of the Convention of the 3rd of August 
1881 it is said that complete self-government is guaranteed to the 
Transvaal Republic ‘ subject to the suzerainty of Her Majesty upon 
certain terms and limitations’ as are set forth. 

In the Preamble of the Convention of the 27th of February 1884 
it is stated that because the Transvaal Government represented that the 
Convention of 1881 contained certain provisions which were incon- 


1 Nineteenth Century, p. 385. 
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venient, and imposed burdens and obligations from which it desired 
to be relieved, that therefore the articles which follow shall be 
substituted for the articles of the Convention of 1881. 

I maintain then that, according to my reading of both Conven- 
tions, British Paramouncy over the South African Republic is 
acknowledged in the Preamble of the Convention of 1881, which has 
never been rescinded, and in the Preamble and Convention of 1884, 
more especially in Article 4, which stipulates that the South African 
Republic ‘ will conclude no treaty or engagement with any State or 
nation, other than the Orange Free State, nor with any native tribe - 
to the Eastward or Westward of the Republic, until the same has 
been approved by Her Majesty the Queen.’ 

In the second clause of Article 4 it is very clearly intimated that 
any treaty in conflict with the interests of Great Britain, or any of 
Her Majesty’s possessions in South Africa, will not receive the 
approval of Her Majesty. 

On the same day this Convention was signed, Paul Kruger and 
the other delegates requested Lord Derby to consider Article 4 of 
the new Convention as already in aperation in order that treaties on 
commercial and financial matters might be concluded with the 
Netherlands and Portugal. 

Lord Derby’s answer was to the effect that as the new Convention 
had not yet been ratified by the Volksraad, Kruger and his associates 
could make the treaties as provided by Article 2 of the Convention 
of 1881, ‘Her Majesty reserves to herself, her heirs, and successors 
the control of the external relations of the said State, including the 
conclusion of treaties and the conduct of diplomatic intercourse with 
Foreign Powers,’ &c., that being the only manner in which they could 
acquire validity. 

Now, the essential difference between the two Conventions is this : 
According to that of 1881, the conclusion of treaties and the conduct 
of diplomatic intercourse with foreign Powers are to be carried on 
through Her Majesty’s diplomatic and consular officers abroad ; but 
by the Convention of 1884 the South African Republic is granted 
the right to make its own treaties and engagements with foreign 
Powers, which must, however, be submitted for the approval of Her 
Majesty’s Government. If within six months Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have not expressed their disapproval to the State, their sanction 
to the treaty is to be considered as granted. 

If the casuist sees fit to argue that the new Convention has 
superseded the old, despite the fact that there has been no rescind- 
ment of the term suzerainty or of the Preamble, I must ask what 
does Article 4 imply? Does it not imply Paramouncy, or superior 
authority ? What is Suzerainty but the rank or office of the pre- 
dominant Power? Give the Power acknowledged and defined by 
Article 4 any name you please, but it cannot detract from the 
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supremacy of the authority which may be exercised should any 
arrangement with any State or nation conflict with the interests of 
Great Britain or of her South African possessions. It is but a slender 
right, and honest dealings of the Republics need never evoke it ; but 
such as it is, it is vital, and we are bound to see that our interests 
are not imperilled, and against every odds defend them if necessary. 

I think I have temperately disposed of the several causes of vexa- 
tion mentioned by the Chief Justice, and it only remains for me now 
to touch upon the spirit of the article on ‘England’s Advance.’ The 
few remarks I made at the beginning sufficiently indicate the highly 
heated and resentful temper of the learned writer ; but it is more—it 
is Krugeristic, Boerish, vindictive, malicious. I mentioned that 
allowances should be made for him, on account of the atmosphere 
charged with moody passions in which he lives. It is quite a 
revelation to me of the irreconcilableness of the Boer, but I can 
frankly say it does not anger me ; it rather arouses my sympathy and 
my pity for the people. What else can one feel for men like the 
Chief Justice, nourishing their antipathies by unworthy reminiscences 
of what dead and gone ‘ Imperial-minded Englishmen’ said and did 
against dead and gone Boers? Let the dead bury their dead. These 
Englishmen referred to regarded the actions of the Boers as ‘cruel 
aggressions,’ forcible acquisitions of native territory, ‘unjust pro- 
ceedings,’ ‘ unwarrantable encroachments,’ ‘ violations of every prin- 
ciple of justice.’ The King of the Netherlands, in a strongly worded 
letter to the Boers when they sought his alliance, stigmatised their 
conduct as treacherous. Scores of missionaries and travellers en- 
dorsed the character thus ascribed to them. Surely, then, we require 
more from the Chief Justice—if we require anything at all—than 
that he should say ‘The offence of the Republics is that they exist ; 
an offence which they will naturally seek to perpetuate by adopting 
such measures of self-defence as to them may seem necessary.’ 

I quite agree with the Chief Justice in his superstitious belief that 
for every act of violence or wrong there is a Nemesis. Biblical and 
classi¢al writers have often pointed that out. But he does not know 
England or Englishmen if he supposes that undeserved violence or 
wrong can be perpetrated by this country without loud-voiced 
censure and strenuous effort at suppression. He must not, however, 
confound the diplomatic action of our trusted officials and the loyal 
guardianship of our interests with brute violence and vicious wrong- 
doing. We pride ourselves upon our honesty and our love of what is 
right, and probably the Boers do too; but the misfortune is that the 
most honest folk sometimes differ as to what is right. To the Chief 
Justice it appears that we have always been in the wrong, and 
according to him ‘ no one can cite a single instance where the Boers 
have taken the initiative in doing that which was not right.’ Ihave 
not written the above at haphazard, but after much searching of 
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evidence, and I find very credible witnesses who testify dead against 
his statements. It is what we must expect from erring humanity. 
However, these misunderstandings were of the past, and as the 
British South African colonies and the two Republics must continue 
to exist side by side, is it not better to drop these misunderstandings 
and strive for a little right understanding in the future? The 
constant repetition of each other’s past faults and failings can only 
irritate and inflame, but a little promise to avoid such, a little 
amiability, a little prudence of speech, with a little content will soothe 
and pacify. 
The Boers, through the Chief Justice, say, ‘We are Republicans, 
and mean to be Republicans, and we shall adopt such measures of 
self-defence as shall seem to us necessary.’ To which the most of us 
reply, ‘ By all means, stick to your own system of self-government : 
there is no offence in that; but as we respect your political ideas 
and admire your firm faith in them and resolution to stand by them, 
credit us with equal inflexibility to defend our rights, and allow no 
move to be made that will imperil our rights or our Sovereign’s 
prerogative of suzerainty.’ Ifon both sides we are true men, keeping 
honest faith with each other and loyally abiding by the treaty obliga- 
tions, there is no possibility of a collision of interests occurring 


between us ; but I must confess that such harsh intolerance, pharisaic 
self-deception, and trumpeted infallibility as are exhibited by the 
Chief Justice of the Free State do not impress me with the Boers’ 
pacific and friendly disposition, nor with their honest intentions 
towards us. 


Henry M. STANLEY. 





THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


THE ETHICS OF EMPIRE 


Iv an article appearing in last month’s number of this Review the 
Chief Justice of the Orange Free State labours with much ingenuity 
to show that the dealings of the Imperial Government with the two 
Dutch Republics have been consistently void of good faith, and that 
the citizens of those States are much-injured innocents whose wrongs 
might well excite the blush of shame or the tear of pity in any 
honourable and self-respecting Briton. Into the details of Chief 
Justice de Villiers’s indictment of this country I am not concerned 
here to follow him. That task, it may be hoped, will be undertaken 
by some more competent authority than myself. But since his article 
does in fact raise, though without apparently any express intention, 
points of fundamental importance, which lie at the very root of the 
questions at issue, it is proposed to make some effort here to discuss 
these. He appears, for instance, to suppose that no treaty, even 
though extorted from the other contracting party by threat of war at 
a time of desperate difficulty, as the Sand River Convention was 
extorted from England in 1852, can ever afterwards be rightfully 
altered, nor does he seem to recognise that wide change in circum- 
stances and in encompassing conditions always have led, and while 
the world lasts always must lead, to a rearrangement of the specified 
terms of relationship. 

That conversion of the armed States of Europe into world Powers 
which has been the chief feature of the political history of the world 
during the last twenty years has, in fact, had the effect of bringing 
to the front, as matters of immediate and momentous import, certain 
ethical considerations of which the interest must previously have 
been academic only. 

These questions may be briefly described as those which refer to 
(1) the morality of the acquisition of empire, (2) the morality of the 
retention of empire, (3) the morality of competing with other nations 
for extension of dominion, or for the gain of points of vantage, even at 
the risk of war. Twenty years ago such questions as these would 
have attracted the attention of very few. To-day it is not too much to 
say that the fate of the British Empire and of the British people— 
intending by that phrase the men and women of British blood and 
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speech who inhabit it—depends upon the right determination of this 
subject of inquiry. 

Although the questions named are not usually formulated, they 
yet meet us at every turn. In the press, on the platform, in periodical 
literature, and in casual conversation, they are everywhere to be 
found. And this clashing of diverse ideas, this ambiguity of moral 
belief, are reflected indirectly, but not the less surely, in the conduct 
of public affairs. When Mr. Gladstone accomplished the famous 
surrender that followed Majuba Hill, the acquiescence of England 
was largely obtained on the ground that it was immoral to coerce a- 
people—namely, the Boer farmers—who were rightly ‘ struggling to 
be free.’ When Gordon died at Khartoum in 1885, when the troops 
of England were withdrawn from the Soudan, when by that with- 
drawal a whole population were handed over to fire and the sword, the 
same argument was used, the same moral compulsion was applied. 
To coerce the strong, to save at the point of the bayonet, to incur 
the sin of ‘blood-guiltiness’—these were acts from which the 
sensitive conscience of a large part of the United Kingdom shrank 
with horror. Nor are there wanting now similar instances to which 
the same train of thought applies. The conquest of Matabeleland, 
the treatment of the Matabele, England’s policy in South Africa—all 
these afford matter for the moralist on which to base his philippic 
against the growth and the predominance of the British people. 

If this be so, there is evidently ample justification for some en- 
deavour, however imperfect, to examine the abstract question which 
lies at the root of the controversy—that is to say, the question of the 
ethics of empire. 

Before, however, proceeding to make this attempt, it may be well 
to have clearly in mind the external causes which have made the 
consideration of this problem so imperative. A very brief retrospect 
will suffice for this purpose. 

When the peace which followed after Waterloo closed at last our 
age-long rivalry with France, Britain was left in a position of actual 
power and of potential greatness such as no other country known to 
us in the recorded history of mankind has ever reached. The sea 
was hers. Because her navy had proved stronger in the game of war 
than the navies of her opponents, therefore her merchant fleet had 
waxed while theirs had waned, and the ports and coasts of all the 
uncivilised portions of the earth lay open to her, and there was none 
to say her nay. What she willed, that she could do. We all re- 
member, in Macaulay’s famous essay upon Clive, his account of the 
visit paid by that conqueror to the treasure-house of the ruler of 
Bengal, when he is related to have walked between ‘heaps of gold 
and silver crowned with rubies and diamonds,’ entreated by Meer 
Jaffier to take what he would. And we remember how Macaulay also. 
relates that when, in later days, the founder of British power in India 
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was reproached in the House of Commons with the spoils which he 
had then acquired, he replied, with an emphatic expression of wonder 
at himself,‘ By God, Mr. Chairman, at this moment I stand astonished 
at my own moderation.’ 

Even so, in like manner, the British people might reply, when 
they are reproached with being thieves and land-grabbers, that they 
stand aghast at the contemplation of their own self-restraint. For, 
out of those treasures which her mastery of the sea—the truest of 
all Aladdin’s lamps—offered to England, she took nothing save what 
was forced upon her by the irresistible course of events, or by the 
individual energy of her sons, which ofttimes transcended and defeated 
the slowness or the ineptitude of her statesmen and politicians. 

It is not quite a barren endeavour to recall those gigantic oppor- 
tunities which Britain has had and lost. Half a century ago, there 
can be little doubt that it was open to her, without fear of European 
rivalry, to conquer and annex the whole of Southern China, and thus 
to create an Anglo-Chinese Empire, to rival that great dominion 
which we actually possess in Hindustan. Nor was there at that time— 
namely, in the early forties—any European Power which would have 
been likely seriously to challenge our right to proceed as we would 
in the Far East. Again, in Africa, the whole continent was, practically 
speaking, open to our approach, save only its Northern shores and 
those territories on the Eastern and Western coast which lay in the 
hand of Portugal. Nor can it be doubted that in the Pacific we 
might have annexed any islands or groups of islands which we chose. 
I recall these points not at present as an argument to prove that we 
should have used the opportunities which we did not use, but merely 
in order to show (1) that, though the extension of our empire since 
Waterloo undoubtedly has been great, this actual extension is insig- 
nificant beside the expansion which was possible; and (2) to point 
the contrast now existing between past and present opportunity. 
Assuredly the temptation of a too facile extension of dominion is not 
now presented to us. The teeming millions of China, groping in 
the darkness of a semi-barbarism and a spiritual torpor which have 
endured for thousands of years, are not now likely to be awakened 
to a new and more vigorous life through impulse communicated by 
men of British blood. The Russian, not the Briton, has his grasp 
upon China, and unless the force of England, exerted whether in 
diplomacy or in war, be sufficient to loosen that grip, the vast poten- 
tial wealth which the undeveloped resources of the Celestial Empire 
offer to mankind are likely to enrich, not the British, but the Russian 
people. 

In Africa, again, we have now mighty rivals. Since 1884 the 
armed hand of Germany has been thrust in to that continent, and it 
challenges to-day not merely our advance, but our maintenance of 
our present position. France and Russia in Abyssinia, where their 
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influence is already powerfully felt; France in Northern and Central 
Africa ; France in Madagascar; France in the Indo-Chinese penin- 
sula ; France in Siam; Russia on the Afghan border—confront us 
over half the world. Even our brethren under the Southern Cross, 
in the far south of the Pacific, are not free from the menace of foreign 
proximity ; for—to take no other instance—in New Guinea, Mr. 
Gladstone’s repudiation of the intended act of annexation by the 
Queensland Government has left the German the master of a position 
which, in future days, too probably may be the source of dire difficulty 
to our Australian Colonies. 

Thus, then, in regard to the more recent acts by which our empire 
has been increased, the choice has not lain between the extension of 
our dominion and the maintenance of the status quo, but between 
such an extension and the abandonment of the regions concerned 
to a foreign rival. As in South Africa, as in East Africa, as in Siam, 
as in Burmah, this has been the alternative presented to our Govern- 
ment. But if the competition of rival nations be so great and so 
keen, all the more necessary is it that our action should be unfettered 
by the haunting presence of unnecessary moral doub:. It does not 
appear that the action of France, or of Russia, or of Germany has 
been restrained by any such considerations as those to which I refer. 
When France wished to take Madagascar, it is not known that any 
cry of moral reprobation was heard from the French press. When 
M. Ferry, fifteen years ago, resolved to give France a colonial 
empire, he entered upon the necessary course of action untrammelled 
by any doubts proceeding from the conscience of France. Economic 
objection there may have been, but moral objection there has been 
none, or, if any, its voice has been so weak as to remain unheard. 
Nor do we know that in the case of France’s present great ally, or in 
that of her old German rival of twenty-seven years ago, the determined 
effort to secure increase of dominion has been hampered by any moral 
scruples. But if in a struggle for empire, in which the whole ener- 
gies of the four nations involved are required to win success, three of 
these nations act with the full force of a settled purpose, unhindered 
by any conscientious doubts, and the fourth nation—that is to say, 
the British people—act in a half-hearted, broken, hesitating way, 
because at every step moral scruple intervenes, it is perfectly evi- 
dent that the difficulties in the way of the latter’s success are enor- 
mously increased, and that the handicap becomes so serious as to be 
likely to put them out of the race. 

In the course of the last two or three years it has been my lot, as 
a member of the group of lecturers upon the unity of the British 
dominion and cognate subjects, founded under the auspices of the late 
Sir John Seeley, for the purpose of spreading the Imperial idea amongst 
our countrymen, to go into a large number of clubs and other institu- 
tions of all political denominations in and around London. And when- 
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ever opposition has been manifested, as has of course been frequently 
the case, I have found that doubt, real or affected, of the morality of 
empire has been put forward asa part of the ground of objection. 
In fact, the turns of thought and of speech have usually been so 
similar that, as soon as a speaker has disclosed the bias of his mind 
by his opening remarks, it has been easy to forecast the arguments 
which he would use, and even to a large extent the language in which 
he would clothe them. I am speaking now, I should say, more par- 
ticularly of working-men’s clubs. The British Empire, past, present, 
and prospective, is commonly assailed by the same speakers with argu- 
ments derived from a violent selfishness and also from as violent an 
altruism. With the argument from selfishness I have nothing to do 
in this article. It runs something like this: ‘What use is the 
British Empire tome? What does it matter to me what’s being 
done out in Australia, or amongst the blacks anywhere. All I want 
is victuals, What’s the British Empire? Damn the British Empire!’ 
The argument from altruism, on the other hand, may be paraphrased 
thus: ‘ The British Empire is simply the result of a long course of 
fraud and robbery. Just as a man picks pockets or robs on the 
highway, so have the people of Britain during generations past been 
filching or violently robbing the lands of other nations. The making 
of the empire has been, as it were, one gigantic theft.’ This is the 
argument with which I now propose to deal. 

In the first place, it proceeds upon the assumption that every 
nation has a vested right to the territory which it inhabits, similar to 
the right that an individual has to his watch or to the clothes which 
he wears, and for which he is presumed to have paid. Who gave to 
a nation this right, or by what means was it acquired? The history 
of the great nations of Europe shows that, as a matter of fact, 
they acquired the territories which they now own by one means on] y— 
namely, force. In the case of the European peoples, the exertion of 
this force has been an event long anterior to their present condition. 
During many centuries their national character has been taking 
shape, formed by their national circumstances, and with every 
increase in the sense of national individuality, derived from that 
character, has grown pari passu the sense of national ownership of 
the soil which they inhabit. This ownership has come to be recog- 
nised as a prescriptive right by their compeers; yet, if we examine 
into the original title-deed, we shall find in fact that this is the sword 
alone. By the sword each nation of Europe came to the possession 
of the territories which it holds; by the sword it now stands ready to 
defend what it claims. 

If we now turn our regard to the history of uncivilised peoples, 
we shall find that that appearance of right, so called, which long 
ownership appears to confer is utterly wanting. The title-deed, 
instead of being concealed under the dust of ages, is in full view. 
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The edge of the naked steel still glitters. By what right, for instance, 
did the Matabele, or the Zulus generally, hold the wide territories 
which they occupied, and of which we are reproached for having dis- 
possessed them? By the right only of force, applied as ruthlessly, 
as savagely, and as murderously as was ever known in the history of 
the world. And this force was exercised, not in a remote epoch, but 
almost in our own time. It was in 1783 that the great founder of 
the Zulu power, Chaka, was born. It was during the first quarter of 
the present century that his armies overran and almost depopulated 
the regions now called the Orange Free State, the Transvaal, and 
Natal. It was even later than this—i.e. in 1837—that Moselekatse, © 
when defeated by the Boers at Winburg in what is now the Free 
State, marched across the Transvaal, and proceeded in due course to 
massacre, or enslave, the unhappy Mashonas. And this history of 
the Zulus and the Matabele is typical of the history of barbarous 
tribes both in Africa and elsewhere. Like waves of the sea, so 
successive waves of invasion have passed over and submerged the 
territories held by weaker clans. 

By what moral right, then, does some victorious race of savages 
hold the domain of which it has tecently violently dispossessed the 
previous owners, whose own claim had been probably established in 
the same way? The prescriptive right appearing to arise from long 
ownership does not exist. Is there in reality any similarity between 
the claim of such a tribe to the lands it has conquered and the claim 
of a member of a civilised community to his private property? If 
we consider it, it will appear evident that the latter has no natural 
right at all to that which he owns. Natural right of this kind at any 
rate, if of any kind, does not exist, and the proof that it is felt to be 
artificial is the fact that a not unimportant section of civilised com- 
munities—namely, the Socialists—fiercely impugn the justice of the 
institution of private property and desire its abolition. The claim, 
then, of the individual to the property which he has obtained by labour, 
purchase, or inheritance is based solely on the agreement of the 
fellow-members of the community to which he belongs that such a 
claim shall be valid. Without that agreement, his claim would be 
instantly void, except so far as he might be able to make it good by 
his own personal prowess. Inthe case of a tribe of savage conquerors 
there has been in the nature of things no corresponding agreement. 
The tribe is, by hypothesis, an independent entity, having no source 
of protection but itself, which is indeed the condition of all the great 
civilised nations also. 

But we must apply our argument much more closely than this 
if we wish to show the inherent absurdity of the objections with 
which we are dealing, The British Empire beyond the seas may be 
broadly classed under two categories, the first containing all those 
territories which were sparsely inhabited, if inhabited at all, when 
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we first took them, and the second, those which were already 
occupied by an extensive population. Under the first head would 
come the great continent of Australia, with its three million square 
miles of land surface and its wandering bodies of Bushmen as the 
sole tenants. Under this head would come also English North 
America, including under that term both Canada and the United 
States. In Bancroft’s History of the latter it is stated that towards 
the close of the seventeenth century the total number of the various 
tribes of Indians who roamed the vast regions lying between Hudson’s 
Bay on the one side and the Mississippi valley on the other did 
not exceed one hundred and eighty thousand. Is it to be seriously 
contended that the ethical sentiment inherent in man, the con- 
science of mankind, should have for ever restrained both our 
ancestors and all other civilised people from establishing themselves 
on the other side of the Atlantic? Greater cruelty, greater 
barbarity than was exercised by the North American tribes towards 
one another could not easily be conceived. Wandering over enor- 
mous realms, of which the vast potential wealth was unknown to them, 
and would have been, if known, useless, these tribes scalped and 
slaughtered according to the natural promptings of their tiger-like 
hearts. Was it then the intention of the Universe that these fair 
regions should be for ever possessed by a few scattered savages ? 
Has civilised mankind sinned in finding, in that vast expanse of 
fertile soil, new outlets for millions of its members whose whole lives 
must otherwise, if they had been born at all, have been ‘cribbed, 
eabined, and confined ’ ? 

Hardly, surely, can any sane being answer those questions in the 
affirmative, for the spectacle of the civilised portion of the human 
race voluntarily ‘ stewing in their own juice,’ to use the classic phrase 
of Sir William Harcourt, in those small areas of the world’s surface 
which they first came to inhabit, while resigning enormous dominions 
to be prowled over for ever and a day by a few ferocious tribes, is 
too ludicrous for mental contemplation. Not by these means has it 
been ordained that the evolution of human affairs should proceed. 

But, turning from that part of the British Empire of which, 
when we first came to possess it, the population was scanty in the 
extreme, to that other portion of it which, when conquest gave it to 
us, was already thronged with many millions of inhabitants, we have 
now to ask whether here at least the objection taken on the ground 
of robbery may not be valid. Suppose, then, the argument urged to 
have been accepted by the nations of Europe, and to have held good 
thenceforth for all time upon this planet. Then would that welter 
of chaos and bloodshed which existed in Hindustan when the arms 
of France and England contended there for mastery have continued 
so far as human eye can see into the centuries to come? War, 
slaughter, the countless barbarities, the’unspeakable infamies which 
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prevail under Oriental rule, would have remained unchecked by the 
strong hand of England; there would have been no gleam of a 
brighter day. And not merely would those miseries have continued 
which have actually been arrested, but for that still greater mass of 
human suffering, for which as yet not even English rule has provided 
a remedy, there would have been no hope of a brighter morrow. 
The condition of women in India, as in most if not all Oriental 
countries, is one of infinite misery. There, one-half of the popula- 
tion suffer disabilities and restraints amounting to slavery at the 
hands of the stronger being, man. Child marriages, with all the 
subsequent horrors which early widowhood there entails, have not 
yet been put a stop to. But the touch of our civilisation upon the 
mind of India has not been wholly without effect. Here and there 
are symptoms that the chains of a convention which has endured for 
unnumbered ages may be broken at last. Surely, if we believe that 
the order and sequence of human things tend ever upwards, we must 
see that it is necessary that the higher civilisation should have power 
to dominate the lower. 

Yet even these considerations do not quite reach the real heart 
of the question. What is the moral justification for the conquest of 
the nations of India by England? The best way of answering that 
query is to put another. What was it that enabled the English to 
effect that conquest ? Evidently it was their inherent superiority. 
How, then, did that superiority arise? It arose because through 
many centuries the ancestors of the Englishmen of the time of Clive 
had made a better use of their opportunities than had the ancestors 
of the various nations in India whom they subdued. A nation is, as 
Mr. Flinders Petrie has pointed out, only after all a certain section 
of mankind having certain characteristics which have become stereo- 
typed in the passage of generations. That section of mankind which 
dwelt in Britain had acquired, doubtless through the compulsion of 
heredity and environment, a far stronger and more energetic tem- 
perament than that which obtained in the Indian peninsula. Asa 
result, they were the stronger people. It is related of the late 
Mr. Louis Stevenson that he once summoned the native chiefs of 
Samoa to a banquet, at which he made them a speech something to- 
this effect : 

Now, you chieftains of Samoa have got a great opportunity, and upon the use 
you make of it, it depends whether you will continue to exist or not. You must 
grow yams, you must make roads, and you must do whatever other work ought: 
to be done. And if you do that, you will continue and be prosperous; but if you 
do not do it, then some other persons who do use their opportunities instead of 


neglecting them, and who will do the work which they ought to do, will come 
and take your place and will own what you own now. 


This is precisely the process which has taken place in the world 
at large. Nations which use and do not abuse their opportunities 
002 
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grow strong and expand; those which neglect them wither, and, in 
the long run, become subject peoples. This is the law of the universe, 
and we cannot alter it. 

‘But,’ say the humanitarians, ‘this brutal law of which you 
speak may prevail and does prevail in the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms, and it has doubtless prevailed amongst mankind. But 
now we have reached to a higher code of morality. Now the ethical 
sentiment has been evoked ; the principle of altruism is superseding 
the principle of competition.’ Yet the ethical sentiment, as the late 
Professor Huxley showed, in his Romanes Lecture, is itself the pro- 
duct of evolution—that is to say, of biological law—and it merely 
modifies the latter: it does not supersede it. It has modified it, for 
instance, in our own case, by making the practice of justice and of 
humanity, and the lofty ideal of raising great subject populations to 
a higher condition of being, the law of English rule in India. But 
the supersession of biological law by ethical sentiment would mean, 
as has been already shown, the arrest of the natural development of 
the human race. In the case of China, to take another example, this 
rule of conduct, if acted upon by other more civilised nations, would 
mean that for hundreds of years to come, as for hundreds of years in 
the past, corruption, infanticide, and the barbarous savageries of the 
Chinese penal code would continue unchecked. 

The point, however, which the British people have especially to 
realise is that, whether or no they allow this imaginary obligation of 
morality to drive them from the paths of common-sense, there is not 
the remotest chance that their three great rivals, France, Germany, 
and Russia, will subject themselves to the dictates of this peculiar 
theory of morals. If a tree, or a blade of grass, were to arrive sud- 
denly at a conviction that competition was immoral, and were there- 
fore to cease to contend with its compeers for the nutriment of 
Mother Earth, that tree, or that blade of grass, would perish. In a 
strictly analogous manner, if the English people under the British 
flag become so altruistic as to withdraw from the ceaseless competition 
for national existence and the means of national growth in which 
for centuries past they have been engaged, the result must be that 
sooner or later, and probably sooner rather than later, they must 
wither away and cease to operate as a moving factor in the affairs of 
men. 
Would that mighty disappearance tend to the advantage of 
mankind as a whole? Has the British people, in common with the 
children of its race in the United States, no appointed work and 
function in the life of the world? To that question history supplies 
an emphatic answer. Freedom, justice, the spirit of humanity, 
representative institutions—all these have had their origin amongst 
ourselves. From us the Western nations of Europe have derived 
whatever is best amongst them. As the English Revolution of the 
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seventeenth century is admitted to have been the parent of the 
French Revolution in the eighteenth, so has the English Parliament 
been the great pattern which Continental peoples have striven to 
copy. Amongst us, as the anti-Turkish agitation, however otherwise 
futile, sufficiently proves, sympathy with the distressed is more 
poignant and more powerful than it is elsewhere. In his poem upon 
Nelson, Mr. Swinburne has given noble expression to this thought :— 


As earth hath but one England, crown and head 

Of all her glories, till the sun be dead, 

Supreme in war and peace, supreme in song, 

Supreme in freedom, since her rede was read, 

Since first the soul that gave her strength grew strong, 
To help the evil, and to right the wrong. 


And not by example alone has the British people helped mankind, 
but by the might of its sea power and by the sinews of its wealth. 
Those very European nations which now revile and deride us owe 
their freedom from the yoke of Napoleon to the blood and the treasure 
which our great-grandfathers unstintedly poured out, in the days 
when a bastard and spurious altruism did not obtain. And if the 
work accomplished by Britain in bygone time has been vast and 
important, not less certain is it that labour as mighty and as noble 
awaits her in the future, if only she look not back from the plough. 
In India, and in Africa, the life-history of innumerable millions of 
as yet unborn human creatures will depend upon whether the task of 
shaping their destiny shall be carried forward by us, whom the course 
of our history has fitted for that great duty, or shall pass to other 
and to harsher hands. 

Of that which comes to pass when the obligations of empire have 
been evaded and national duty has been shunned the British people 
have unfortunately in their own recent record a terrible and vivid 
instance in the horrors occasioned by that withdrawal from the Soudan 
which has been already alluded to. As the direct result of that 
abandonment a multitude of human beings perished, whose exact 
number will never be known, but which certainly exceeds by ten times 
the whole number of the victims of the Armenian atrocities, taking 
as the basis of this estimate the statements made by the two most com- 
petent witnesses whom we have—namely, by Father Ohrwalder in his 
narrative entitled Zen Yeurs’ Captivity in the Mahdi’s Camp, and by 
Slatin Pasha in his more recent work, Fire and Sword in the Soudan. 
From the latter’s calculation, it would appear that ‘at least seventy- 
five per cent. of the total population has succumbed to war, famine, 
and disease ’ since the rise of that ferocious combination of Moslem 
fanaticism with slave-owning rapacity which has constituted Mahdism. 
By far the greater number of the millions of people who have perished 
must have died since the British force was recalled from the Upper 
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Nile in 1885. Speaking broadly, they appear to have passed from 
life under every circumstance of agony and misery which the imagi- 
nation is able to depict. The happiest lot has doubtless been that 
of those who were massacred outright. In the swiftness of death lay 
mercy. Nay, better, perhaps, even a death of torture applied by man, 
than those long, slow, lingering torments of starvation, which have 
been the fate of most of all these countless dead. 

At whose door then lies the responsibility for this mass of human 
pain, to which not Bulgaria and not Armenia offers a parallel? To 
answer that, let us consider what were the causes which led Britain 
to draw back from her task in the Soudan, to leave Gordon 
unavenged, to leave her work undone. The causes were two. They 
were, first, the cry in England of the humanitarians whose tender 
hearts could not bear the thought of striking down what they repre- 
sented as the nascent freedom of a people, and, secondly, the fact that 
we were at that time so deeply involved in foreign complications 
that our Government feared to risk an English army in Africa. The 
existence of the first of these two causes becomes clear to any one 
who either remembers or takes now the trouble to re-read the feel- 
ings expressed in the press and in Parliament at that date. The 
humanitarians, as usual, were too high-minded to verify their facts. 
Their protest was one which proceeded from a radical misconception 
and a complete ignorance of the actual phenomena. They supposed 
the rising in the Soudan to represent an heroic attempt to throw off 
foreign—that is to say, Egyptian—dominion. We now know the 
reverse of this to have been the case. The Mahdi’s movement has 
been in the main an attempt made by slave-owning Arabs, acting 
with certain tribes, and using Mahomedan fanaticism as their instru- 
ment, to subjugate other tribes and to possess their goods. In this 
regard the humanitarians stand before the bar of history condemned 
by the logic of actuality. 

The second of the two causes which I have named was stated by 
Mr. Chamberlain, in a speech made in the House of Commons in the 
early part of last year, as his reason for having acceded to the policy 
of withdrawal. On this point it is to be observed that the total 
number of British troops in the Soudan was not large. Certainly it 
did not approach in numerical strength to half an army corps. But 
our military resources were so limited that the locking up even of 
this small body of men meant that the power of England to send the 
necessary reinforcements to India, should war with Russia break out, 
was crippled. 

Why was the British army so small that we were compelled to 
abandon several millions of human beings to misery and death? - Is 
not the cause in a very great measure, indeed, to be found in the 
ceaseless cry raised by these same humanitarians and other good people 
of a like kidney against any increase in the national armaments? 
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Men of the very same stamp with those who have been recently 
shrieking aloud that our Government should fight the world rather 
than allow Armenians to be massacred, or Greeks to lose their chance 
of annexing Crete, have been the most persistent opponents of such 
an increase in the fleet and army of Britain as should enable her to 
fulfil the mission which the processes of her past have laid upon her. 
Between their cry against the use of armaments on the one hand, and 
the result of their long-sustained agitation against the maintenance 
of these armaments on the other, the action of Britain was paralysed, 
and the face of the vast region which we call the Soudan was blasted 
with slaughter and desolation.' If we measure policy, asin this world - 
we must measure it, not by motive but by event, it is terribly true 
to say that the policy at once dictated and caused by the protest- 
mongers in 1885 has been more fatal to human life than the policy 
of their favourite béte noire, Abdul Aziz himself. Abdul has killed 
his thousands, but the humanitarians their tens of thousands. It is 
they, then, who are mainly responsible, in the twofold manner already 
shown, for that great act of abandonment which subsequent history 
has declared to have been at once base and a blunder. Now, twelve 
years afterwards, we are tardily endeavouring to repair that fearful 
mistake. But no valour and no enterprise can restore the dead to 
life. 

The head of Gordon fixed on that tree in Omdurman, whence 
the sightless eyes might be thought still to look in death for the 
help, not for himself but for his people, which in life they had sought 
for long, and in vain; the plains strewn with the bones of those who 
have died of privation and despair, or who have been struck down by 
their brutal captors ; the memory of women who have been outraged, 
of children left to perish, all bear testimony never to be forgotten, 
while English records last, to that which follows when the weapons 
of England are allowed to rust, and when sentiment, in place of 
reason, is permitted to sway the counsels of the empire. In the 
Soudan, at least, the work of the sentimentalist has been brought 
almost to a finish. From vast tracts of country the population is 
gone. Wild beasts prowl in the desolated villages, and the hyena 
might laugh, as it clashes its jaws on the fleshless skulls of the dead, 
at the rich products of the new humanity. 

In view of the fact that efforts similar to those which have 
produced these results are being now renewed, and that the return- 
ing sanity of the British people is being counteracted by the voices 
of men who cry in one breath for an exertion of the national will, 
unfettered by regard for the intentions of other countries, and in the 
next or the preceding breath for the weakening of the only instru- 


1 «Prosperous districts with a teeming population have been reduced to desert 
wastes. The great plains over which the Western Arabs roamed are deserted, and 
their places taken by wild animals.’—Slatin Pasha, 
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ments by which that will can be carried into effect, it is surely time 
for us to try to get our ideas clear upon this fundamental point. If 
the humanitarians do indeed wish the great nation, into which they 
have been born, to be the friend of the friendless and the helper of 
the distressed ; if they really cherish the noble ambition of succour- 
ing, not the Armenians or the Cretans only, but all races or peoples 
that are weak and oppressed ; if they desire the sword of Britain to 
be keen to smite the oppressor, and the arm of Britain to be strong 
to save, then in the name of common-sense let them see to it that 
the sole means of achieving these high ends, the navy and the army, 
shall be rendered adequate to the task which they have to perform. 
Yet so strange a thing sometimes is human intelligence, that the 
very persons who are foremost in expressing what passes for generous 
sympathy with the victims of tyranny are usually those who are 
opposed most bitterly to any increase in the national armaments. 

They would have Britain help—yes; but there shall be no ante- 
cedent expenditure to enable her to help effectually. They would 
have her risk war with the world for the sake of the suffering—yes ; 
but they would not vote for one extra battleship to put her in a 
position to war successfully. Between the thought of the righteous- 
ness of risking a conflict and the thought of what would happen if 
the conflict actually began, there seems to be, for these persons, a 
mental gulf as untraversable as that which separated Dives from 
Lazarus. 

Probably, however, the root cause of this astonishing discontinuity 
is to be found in the prevalence of the same profound fallacy which 
has been referred to earlier in this article. For if you press a senti- 
mentalist, he will tell you at last that it is the duty of a nation, as 
of an individual, to ‘follow the right’ (by which he means, to obey 
any generous impulse), without counting the cost. Evidently here 
arises again the old false analogy between the State and a single 
citizen of the State with which we have dealt before. 

As a nation is imagined by the humanitarians to own its territory 
in the same manner in which a man owns an umbrella, so is it also 
imagined by them to be free, as an individual is sometimes free, to 
sacrifice itself for the sake of others. On this point it has first to be 
observed that the individual, when he is married and has a family 
dependent upon him, is not free to indulge in the costly luxury of 
altruism. If a poor man, being English, were to leave wife and 
children at the world’s mercy, while he went off as a volunteer to 
fight for Greece, he would certainly be, not a fine fellow, but a 
deserter from duty. The analogy, therefore, breaks down at the 
start, unless it can be shown that the nation is always in the position 
of the unmarried man. That the case is the reverse of this we all 
know. The responsibilities of the State areas much more tremendous 
than those of the individual as the aggregate of its interests exceeds 
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his. Lord Salisbury has recently said with much emphasis that the 
Government are in the position of trustees towards the nation. The 
simile might be extended, for it is equally true to say that the whole 
nation is in the position of a trustee towards posterity. This one 
living generation of British men and British women, who now walk 
this world’s stage, does not constitute the whole British people. Far 
back into the past, and, surely, far forward into the future, the 
chain, of which we are but one link, extends. Inheritors of a mighty 
trust, we are bound by the whole course of our history, up to now, te 
pass it on, inviolate, to those who shall follow. For ages past, the 
labour of dead generations has been building up the house of the 
British nation. For centuries, our national character has been taking 
form under the impulse of some of the greatest spirits whom earth 
has known. In Asia and in Africa great native populations have 
' passed under our hand. To us—to us, and not to others, a certain 
definite duty has been assigned. To carry light and civilisation into 
the dark places of the world; to touch the mind of Asia and of 
Africa with the ethical ideas of Europe; to give to thronging 
millions, who would otherwise never know peace or security, these 
first conditions of human advance : constructive endeavour such as 
this forms part of the function which it is ours to discharge. Once 
more—to fill the wide waste places of Australasia and Canada with 
the children of Britain; to people with our race the lofty plateau 
through which the Zambesi rolls down towards the sea, and whence of 
old the sailors of Tyre brought the gold of Ophir to the temple of 
Solomon ; to draw from the soil, or from beneath the soil, the wealth 
hoarded for uncounted ages for the service of man; and, lastly, to let 
the sound of the English tongue and the pure life of English homes 
give to the future of those immense regions its hue and shape: this, 
again, is a portion of the task which our past has devolved upon us. 
Have we the moral right, supposing us to have the moral feeble- 
ness, to cast from us, as a thing of no account, this vast world-work 
which previous centuries have entrusted to our care? From the 
moment when Drake, three hundred years ago, lying on his face on 
the edge of the wild rock that forms the southernmost extremity 
of the American continent, looked out upon that Pacific Ocean whose 
waters he was the first ‘to plough with an English keel,’ even up to 
the present day, the duty of Britain has been in process of birth and 
in process of growth. Has not a nation, like an individual—for here 
at length the analogy holds—a certain appointed task which, beyond 
all other nations, it is fitted to perform? Wilfully to neglect this 
ordained labour is, so to speak, the one unforgiveable sin, because it 
is to defeat the purpose of the Universe as shown in the aptitudes 
which have been produced by the previous course of things. To 
sustain worthily the burden of empire is the task manifestly 
appointed to Britain, and therefore to fulfil that task is her duty, as 
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it should also be her delight. But if that duty should be opposed, 
if her path should be traversed by some rival State, what then would 
be the necessity laid upon the British Government and people ? 
Evidently, if the considerations already advanced are valid, it then 
becomes straitly incumbent upon them to resist the assailant with 
the entire force which they can exert. 

Viewed from this standpoint, it will be seen that the adequate 
maintenance of the national armaments is not merely a vital need, 
prompted by the strongest conceivable motives of self-interest, but 
also, in very truth, a high and sacred obligation of morality. Not to 
heed that obligation means that we are ready lightly to lay aside the 
work which constitutes the chief justification for our existence as a 
people amongst mankind. It means that we are contemners of the 
past, that we are faithless to our charge, that we are as fraudulent 
life-tenants with regard to our heirs. First of all duties, because 
the primary condition of the fulfilment of all duties, is the obligation 
of self-defence. 

Well is it indeed for us, in the presence of persons who cut their 
emotion loose from their reason, and let it run amuck in the world 
like a mad Malay, that in the fulness of time the old idea of devotion 
to the nation, and of debt owed to the nation, has at last begun to 
revive. As a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump, so has the 
Imperial idea, held ten years ago but by a few, spread until it has 
become a vital force. In the possessions of the British people beyond 
the seas, as in these islands, there are men who are working in utter 
earnest to recall to their countrymen those thoughts and those high 
impulses which gave them strength in days gone by. As the years 
roll on, a wider patriotism and a deeper resolve are becoming 
perceptible. There is growing into existence a sentiment of national 
being which overleaps the ocean, so that, to those whom it pos- 
sesses, it matters not whether they were born in Cape Town or in 
London, in Melbourne or in Montreal. Equally are they members 
of one mighty community, and equally are they heirs to that mastery 
of the seas which must ultimately carry with it the hegemony of 
mankind. 

H. F. Wyatt. 





THE ENCROACHMENT OF WOMEN 


ALTHOUGH during the last year the champions of Women have 
continued unabashed the policy of encroachment, the situation is 
completely changed. With a noble determination, the University of 
Oxford has refused even the semblance of a degree to the students 
of St. Margaret’s or Somerville Hall, while the Radicals of Cambridge, 
who inaugurated their agitation to help the sister University, are now 
conducting the campaign for their own separate advantage. True, 
they have gone no further than the appointment of a Syndicate, whose 
report the Senate will presently annul; but, flushed with the bare 
thought of victory, they have published all their evil intent to the 
world, until it is clear that nothing will please them save the 
complete surrender of the University and its privileges to those 
for whom these privileges were never designed. Meanwhile the 
Women arrogantly demand as a right ten times more than courtesy 
has granted them, and prove, by the temper in which they approach 
the controversy, that should they once have their way the presence of 
one single man at Cambridge will seem inexpedient to the patrons of 
High Schools. One lady, indeed, presiding over a notorious seat of 
learning, impudently asserts that men are disqualified by their sex 
from taking part in a discussion which men alone have the right to 
initiate. In other words, men are forbidden to defend their own 
institutions against the onslaught of women for no better reason than 
that they are men. Shall they, then, appoint a council of women to 
rob them of their due, and sulk in forced idleness behind their oaks ? 

The Syndicate which has lately published its Report is prepared 
for this or any other surrender. It respects all things save the interests 
ofthe University which it is in duty bound to defend. It has accepted 
for gospel the testimony of women who would willingly sacrifice 
the most ancient foundation for their own problematic advantage. It 
records with a bland astonishment the fact that 1,234 students of Girton 
and Newnham have asked for titular recognition, as though any 1,234 
persons would decline a privilege: to which by use and custom they 
had no right. It permits an appeal to public opinion, as though no 
place were secure from the domination of the people, and as though 
Cambridge were an inn whose clients might complain of the meat 
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and drink supplied them. The Syndicate, in fact, invited to consider 
‘what further rights or privileges, if any, should be granted to women 
students by the University,’ has refrained from any consideration at 
all. The very use of the word ‘right’ is ill-omened, and nine out of 
the fourteen gentlemen appointed to inform the Senate have set 
their signatures, not to an impartial argument, but to as strenuous a 
piece of special pleading as you are likely to meet. They are anxious 
to give away with both hands all those privileges which centuries of 
honourable tradition have withheld. Not only would they confer 
upon such women as have satisfied the examiners the degree of 
B.A. ; they insist that the degree of M.A. shall also be theirs, when 
they are of suitable standing; and, that no check be put upon the 
vanity of Girton and Newnham, the students of these colleges, if 
the Syndicate is not thwarted, will be declared eligible for all other 
degrees now conferred upon men, save only the doctorates of Medicine 
and Divinity. Why these trivial exceptions are made is left un- 
explained, but the reason may well be that the apostles of progress are 
unwilling to close all doors upon the agitation of the future. 

The Syndicate, in truth, has gone further on the road of revolu- 
tion than the most sanguine ‘reformer’ had expected. The first 
timid demand was for the mere B.A., in which degree, said the 
innovator, there Jurked no danger, since only Masters of Arts are 
eligible for membership of the Senate. But now, declare the reckless 
nine, ladies shall wear the silken or even the scarlet gown; they 
shall pay the fees wherewith these distinctions are bought, and that 
all the world may know the titles are not conferred honoris causé, 
women shall henceforth be eligible for such honorary degrees as are 
now presented with a Latin oration to the distinguished men of all 
nations, provided only these women have served the cause of education, 
or, in other words, have taken part in the battle against the Universities. 
Never was a more ingenious method invented of conferring im- 
mortality upon a grievance. Should the Senate adopt the advice of 
this misguided majority, the effect must be instant disaster. The 
University will be packed with disfranchised members, who are 
permitted to purchase a half-privilege with precisely the same sum 
which confers the whole privilege upon others. And you need not 
look too closely into history to assure yourself that this foolish com- 
placency will be rewarded with a bitter and embarrassing agitation. 
After this supreme surrender, free access to the library and laboratories 
is but a trifling concession. 

One sound argument alone would justify a complete reconstruction 
of Cambridge : the advantage of the University as it at present exists. 
The members of the Senate have no other duty than to guard the 
interests of that institution, whereof they form part. They have no 
concern with philanthropy, politics, or intelligence. They can but 
ask themselves one question : will our action prove a benefit, not to 
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the world, but to the University of Cambridge? Now, the Syndicate, 
or such part of it as signs the Report, asks and answers many 
another question, but prudently neglects the one essential problem. 
Even if it proved to the satisfaction of the stubbornest opponent that a 
degree was a veritable benefit to the women who ask it, it would not 
have advanced one step on the road of conviction. Yet, though every 
scrap of the evidence which it adduces is irrelevant, it is none the 
less worth examination, because, contemplated from the Syndicate’s 
own point of view, it fails entirely to establish the slightest grievance. 
Such vague assertions as that ‘a very general impression exists outside 
the University that the course of study women have pursued is ~ 
inferior to that pursued by men’ are more than‘ counterbalanced by 
Mrs. Sidgwick’s free and frank admission that ‘the position of a 
Newnham or Girton student with a good Tripos certificate is, from 
the point of view of obtaining employment as a teacher, on the whole 
not inferior to that of the graduates of other Universities. Why, 
then, this hankering after the degrees that are immaterial? Surely, 
the reason is to be found in a sly, half-repressed desire to get the 
management of the University into the hands of women ? 

But the Syndicate asked for opinions, and it has printed such an 
array as only a perfect lack of humour could have seen through the 
press. Here is one lady who declares that women following the 
Cambridge course feel their inferiority. Well, the remedy is easy : 
let them follow another, and leave Cambridge in peace. They at 
least are free, though they would fasten an intolerable trammel upon 
a University which does not belong to them, and to which they will 
never belong. Another student of Newnham states that when she 
visited Chicago in 1893 she found ‘the possession of a degree would 
have removed certain inconveniences which she experienced.’ Is it 
then the business of the University to make things easy for the 
adventurous tourist ? Another was hampered in the post-graduate 
work she performed in an American college; another, still more 
reckless, asserts that had she possessed a University degree she would 
have been more at ease in tackling French officials! Again you are 
told that Berlin and Freiburg are not as respectful as they might be 
to the Tripos certificate, and while this mistress is incapable of 
explaining her qualifications to the British parent, that one is 
persuaded that her private school would yield a better profit if the 
University of Cambridge were disloyal to its traditions. Such 
arguments as these are refuted by their own frivolity, and would be 
insufficient did not history render it imperative to close the question 
now and for ever. It is almost incredible that ladies who have 
enjoyed the advantage of so liberal an education as is conferred by 
Cambridge should still ask the University to act as a travelling 
companion or to impress upon the mothers of High School girls that 
which their own eloquence fails to explain. 
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Having destroyed its case out of the mouths of its own witnesses, 
the Syndicate proceeds to quote the practice of other Universities. 
And here the Syndicate best displays its lack of candour. Oxford is 
the only University which may for a moment be compared to 
Cambridge, and Oxford has declared finally and decisively against 
the aggression of Women. Wherefore, says the Syndicate, with Oxford 
we will have no dealings. We prefer to follow the lead of Manchester 
and Aberdeen, of Durham and Aberystwyth. In other words, ‘the 
present is not a fitting occasion to attempt to secure the joint action 
of the two Universities.’ Why not? What occasion can be more 
fitting ? A majority of Oxford graduates is anxious for co-operation. 
It is a common danger that threatens the Universities, which by a 
common expedient might put their house in order. The tradition 
which inclines Oxford to the side of wisdom is the same which must 
preserve Cambridge from ruin. The moment has come for mutual 
understanding and mutual aid; yet, says the Syndicate, we decline to 
consider the possibility of ‘joint action’ and prefer to fall back 
upon the illustrious precedent of Bangor? Cannot they realise, these 
intrepid nine, that Bangor has nothing to lose by reckless innovation ? 
Will they not understand that Oxford alone is the fitting colleague 
of Cambridge? That the University which sheltered Mark Pattison 
alone may join hands with the University which rejoices in the 
scholarship of Professor Mayor ? 

Nor is it only sentiment which makes ‘joint action’ a necessity. 
Suppose Cambridge neglected the lofty example of Oxford, and ad- 
mitted women to an equal share of her privileges, the issue would not 
be in doubt for a moment. Cambridge would become not a mixed 
University, but a University of Women. Not even the complacent 
nine who have signed the Report to the Senate would long be tolerated 
when Girton and Newnham came into their own. The boat-race, 
which is far more popular (if popularity be essential) than the 
progress of Women, would be replaced by a vapid contest at lawn- 
tennis between the Women of Cambridge and the Men of Oxford. 
Mr. Roberts, the zealous and fearless iconoclast, would be sent back 
to extend a University which was ceasing to exist. And the under- 
graduates, the despised undergraduates, who, after all, are at least as 
necessary as dons for the well-being of a University, what would become 
of them? With perfect wisdom they would choose the University 
which remained faithful to their interests, and migrate in all light- 
heartedness to Oxford. And they would do right, for they sought 
their University in the belief that they would enjoy the privi- 
leges of an institution designed by centuries of habit for the use of 
men. But they would find, if the ambition of the indiscreet be not 
instantly checked, that their interests were discussed and governed by 
a crowd of gowned and titled women. And what high-spirited youth 
would permit this intrusion? The Syndicate, which quotes with 
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bated breath the opinion of Newnham students still in their first 
year, affects to neglect the voice of the undergraduate ; but this 
neglect is as reckless as it is intolerant, and it is worth while to 
remember that in the plébiscite of last May, while 446 under- 
graduates voted for women’s degrees, 1,725 declared themselves on 
the side of dignity and tradition. 

The Syndicate makes its demand in the cause of education, and 
withal is doing its best to cripple for ever the education of women. 
The proposal to which the nine have set their name is nothing else 
than a Girton and Newnham relief bill. In vain other institutions, 
such as Holloway College, protest on behalf of their neglected . 
interests ; in vain Sir William Anson and his colleagues urge the 
necessity of the Queen’s University with a charter of its own. 
Newnham and Girton demand enfranchisement and the spoils of 
ancient endowments, and until the Senate has expressed its dis- 
pleasure, not only Cambridge, but the education of women also, is 
in danger. Miss Clough and Miss Jex-Blake, in answer to the 
Syndicate’s request for light, have told the whole truth. Fortunately 
for their opponents, they have most carelessly unmasked their 
batteries, and henceforth all the world may know at what points the 
attack is to be directed. Now, Miss Clough and Miss Jex-Blake 
possess the shining virtues of courage and candour. They do not 
ask for a tiny privilege when nothing less than the University, and 
the whole University, will content them. Here are a few of their 
more exigent demands :— 

(1) An unrestricted use of the University Library. 

(2) A Free Competition for all University prizes and scholar- 
ships. 

(3) Recognition for advanced study and research. 

(4) A general participation in academic interests. 

Thus for the first time we discover the truedemands of Women. 
They must have a share in the University Library, they must set 
aside the wishes of pious benefactors, and claim scholarships which 
were bequeathed to men alone, a single theft which would be 
sufficient to render generosity impossible for the future. Moreover, 
when they complain of their ‘isolation,’ and insist that they are cut 
off from Academic interests, it is plain that they are asking for a 
vote in the Senate and a seat at the High Table. But their most 
astounding grievance is still to mention : they are tired of courtesy— 
of that courtesy which, they confess, has not been stinted in the past. 
They would have nothing precarious in the tenure of those privileges 
upon which (say they) so much depends. And so because courtesy 
is irksome to them, they would reward that courtesy, which ‘ has not 
been stinted,’ by wholesale exaction. The position is not precisely 
gracious or dignified, but at least it is candid, and far more honour- 
able than the position of those others who demand a degree, and 
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protest the while that they would not if they could interfere with 
the conduct of the University. 

But so we discover the true policy of encroachment which has 
been pursued from the first by the champions of Women. They have 
always asked one privilege with their eye cast wantonly upon 
another. From the moment when the favour was asked of examina- 
tion, they were determined upon a mixed University, and nothing 
less than a mixed University is likely to satisfy them. The 
Syndicate, moreover, has no love of half-measures. The most that it 
confesses is that it ‘is not prepared to recommend that women 
should be admitted to membership of the University.’ But the 
Syndicate may take heart; it soon will be prepared, and then recon- 
struction is only a matter of time. Before long the University 
would be once more unmixed, and it would not be the women who 
were excluded from privilege and emolument, but the men who too 
rashly surrendered that which it was their honour to keep, and which 
nothing save a grave dereliction of duty would have permitted them 
to throw away. That a mixed University is the ambition of the 
Radicals is only too evident. Miss Clough and Miss Jex-Blake are 
not the only heroines who have revealed the full extent of their in- 
tended depredation. A year ago the Committee of Girton and Newn- 
ham declared that ‘the experience thus gained may be taken as trust- 
worthy evidence that, under suitable regulations, the admission of 
women to membership of the University may be safely conceded.’ 
The humility is a trifle ridiculous ; one wonders what regulations may 
be suitable, and one asks diffidently whose ‘ safety ’ will be considered, 
the men’s or the women’s? But the intention is evident, and you 
are not surprised that men, careless of their University, should echo 
the prayer. Professor Sidgwick, for instance, is at last ‘prepared to 
go the whole hog,’ while the Master of Christ’s asks in despair, ‘ Are 
we going to welcome them here as part of ourselves?’ In brief, the 
real demand of the Syndicate, the real ambition of Girton and 
Newnham, is a mixed University, which by a natural evolution shall 
become once more unmixed ; and it is this issue, and this issue alone, 
that will be voted upon in the Senate House. 

At the last moment, the friends of Women, seeing their exaction 
hopeless, have attempted to retract. They have reverted to their 
demand of a year ago, and have promised contentment with a mere 
B.A. But they have dodged here and there so often, that no graduate 
will trust them, since it is obvious that their last retractation is as 
insincere as their earlier modesty. Nothing, in fact, will satisfy the 
assailants but the plunder of the University, and the attack can only 
be met by a direct negative. Even by its own superfluous reasoning 
the Report of the Syndicate is a signal failure. It has neglected 
nothing which might strengthen its case ; it has even made appeal 
to the prowess of girls in the Local Examinations, whick never should 
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be seriously considered by a dignified University. But it has 
brought forward in support of wanton destruction nothing more 
grave than inconveniences suffered in Chicago, at Freiburg, or on 
a French frontier. It rejects the proposal of a Woman’s University, 
wherein Greek and Latin should not be compulsory, and wherein 
a valuable experiment might be made. It rejects equally the 
suggestion of the minority that a degree should be conferred 
upon women which never need be confused with the degree con- 
ferred upon men. And thus it proves itself unreconciled and irre- 
concileable. Women’s education is nothing to it: else it would 
welcome a new charter and national equality. No, it is moved 
by the spurious sentimentality which always urges the irresponsible 
Radical to give away that which does not belong to him. And 
(let us hope) it will be properly and fairly defeated. Something 
more than the triumph of ambitious women is at stake. The very 
existence is threatened of that University which alone is concerned 
in the discussion, and whose advantage is never even mentioned. 
Centuries have proved that the Cambridge of Newton and Bentley, 
of Porson and Munro, is an admirable University—a school not only 
of learning, but of manners and restraint. Why, then, tinker it to 
flatter the vanity of the middle sex? Why, then, impose upon the 
University a responsibility which it is evidently unfit to sustain ? 
If women sat at the high table, and wore the gown of bachelorhood, 
the ancient University which hundreds of years have known and 
reverenced would be no more. The air of seclusion would be for ever 
dissipated ; the college courts, which Gray and Byron knew, would 
be invaded by a horde of women, tricked out in a costume unbecom- 
ing their nether skirts, whose career would be as ill assorted as their 
raiment. And, after all, it is but a small minority of women who 
would thus slavishly disguise themselves in the trappings of men, who 
assert that sex is a base convention, and who have so little respect for 
tradition that they would deface an ivy-grown institution fora fancy. 
But it is the minority which claims a hearing ; the falsely ambitious 
‘have buried silence to revive slander,’ nor is anything save an excess 
of zeal likely to waken its more amiable and dignified sisters to a pre- 
test. Meanwhile the duty of the Senate is clear. It is only concerned 
with the welfare of the University, which it holds in trust not for itself, 
but for the generations yet unborn. To the Senate the advantage 
of Women is immaterial. No hardship can change the truth that 
Cambridge exists for men and for men alone. If women are sincere, 
let them accept the charter of the Queen’s University and go else- 
where. Then may the University once more know peace, and con- 
tinue its work, undisturbed by idle agitation and by the daily invention 
of fresh and futile grievances. 
CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
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HOW I BECAME POPE 
BY PIUS THE SECOND 


EXTRACTED FROM THE POPE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 
COMMENTARIES 


‘ WHEN the news of the Pope’s death reached Philip, the Cardinal 
Bishop of Bologna, in his retreat at Bagnorea from the heat of the 
summer, he made his way to Viterbo, and set out with Aeneas toward 
Rome for the election of a successor. As they went along together 
they found the whole Court, and more than half the populace, running 
to meet them outside the walls. ‘One of you two,” shouted every 
voice, “ will be elected Pope.”’ 

So begins the only account of that great recurring drama of the 
ages of Faith, the election of a new Pope, by one who has been 
plunged into that whirlpool of intrigue and come out victorious on 
the other side. Aeneas Silvius Piccolomini, who assumed the name of 
Pius the Second, was a born journalist. He was the Andrew Lang 
of the Vatican. Society verses, novelettes, histories, travels slipped 
with equal ease from his graceful pen. He was an orator and a 
statesman, with but one besetting sin—he could as soon have 
neglected good ‘copy’ as have written bad Latin. And so in the 
‘ Commentaries’ which he produced at his leisure in imitation of the 
great Julius, and which have never yet been done into English, he 
gives us a wonderfully vivid, somewhat lurid, glimpse into the 
Vatican in the period just after the anti-Popes, when it lay under 
the influence of a few great Italian families—Colonna, Piccolomini, 
Orsini, Borgia. 

Pius the Second succeeded a Borgia, Calixtus the Third, on the 19th 
of August, 1458. His principal rivals were William d’Estouteville, 
Archbishop of Rouen, and Philippe Calendrino, a brother of Nicholas 
the Fifth, the last Pope but one. The Vice-Chancellor, who takes a 
prominent part in the story, was the infamous Roderic Lenzoli Borgia, 
who assumed the name of Alexander the Sixth ; and Pietro Barbo, the 
Cardinal-priest of St. Mark at Venice, was our historian’s successor, 
under the style of Paul the Second. With this introduction to the 
principal actors, we can leave Aeneas to tell his own tale, with the one 
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reminder that, like his great exemplar, he speaks of himself in the 
third person. 

‘The other eighteen Cardinals joined the Conclave on the tenth 
day after Calixtus’ death. The whole State hung upon the issue, 
though the popular expectation conferred the Pontificate upon 
Aeneas, Bishop of Siena, and none stood higher in reputation.’ 

The number is important. A candidate must secure a two-thirds 
majority plus one. In this case he required twelve votes. If he 
obtained these, he had the privilege of voting for himself and so decid- 
ing the matter. Aeneas, though he does not mention it, made use 
of this privilege. 

‘The Conclave was erected in the hall of the Apostles at St. 
Peter's, two courts and two chapels being included. They built cells 
for the Cardinals to eat and sleep in, in the larger chapel. The 
smaller, called the Chapel of St. Nicholas, was allotted to consultation 
and the election of the Pope. The courtyards were for general use 
as a promenade. 

‘On the day of assembly no progress was made with the election. 
The following day various rules were promulgated, which the Cardinals 
laid down to be observed by the new Head, and each man swore that 
he would observe these if the choice should fall upon him. On the 
third day Mass was celebrated, and we proceeded to the scrutiny. It 
was found that Philip, Bishop of Bologna, and Aeneas, Bishop of 
Siena, had been proposed for the Pontificate by an equal number of 
voices, each receiving five nominations ; of the others no one received 
more than three. 

‘No one at that stage, whether this was a trick, or the result of his 
unpopularity, selected William of Rouen. The scrutiny completed 
and the result announced, the Cardinals came together and sat in 
council. The question then put to us was, “Is there any one who 
will change his mind, and transfer his vote to another candidate ? ” 
This method of election is called “ Election by Accession.” It is 
easier to arrive at agreement by this plan, a process objected to at 
the first scrutiny by those who had not received any votes at all, 
because no “ accession ” could be made to their party. 

‘ We adjourned to luncheon, and from that moment what cabals! 
The more powerful members of the College, whether their strength 
lay in reputation or wealth, beckoned others to their side. They 
promised, they threatened. There were even some who without a 
blush, without a shred of modesty, pleaded their own merits, and 
demanded the supreme Pontificate for themselves. . . Each man 
boasted of his qualifications. The bickering of these claimants was 
something extraordinary ; through a day and a sleepless night it raged 
with unabated virulence. William of Rouen was not so apprehensive of 
these brawlers as of Aeneas and the Bolognese Cardinal, towards whom 
he saw that most of the voters inclined; but he was especially 
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anxious about Aeneas, whose silence, he did not doubt, carried more 
weight than the yelping of others. He called to himself now this 
clique, now that, and assailed them with, ‘“‘ What is there between you 
and Aeneas that makes you think him worthy of the Papal dignity ? 
Are you going to make a man our Chief Priest who does his work on foot 
and has not a penny? MHowis a poor man to relieve the poverty of 
the Church; an invalid to heal the sick? It was only the other 
day he came from Germany. We know nothing of him. He 
may even carry the Court away with him back to Germany. What 
does his literary culture matter? Are we to place a society versifier 
on the throne of St. Peter? Think you‘ good form’ will govern the 
Church ? Or do you think Philip of Bologna the better man? He 
is a stiff-necked fellow, who will neither be clever enough to steer 
himself nor listen to those who warn him ofthe proper course! Iam 
the senior Cardinal; you know me to be cautious; I am a past 
master in Papal learning; of royal descent; a man with a large 
following and large property, with which I can assist our needy 
Church ; I have no small number of benefices at my disposal, which I 
shall distribute and confer upon you and others.” 

‘To his promises he added a host of entreaties ; if these had not 
the desired effect, threats ; when any one objected that his simony was 
an obstacle, that his Papacy would be a venal one, he would make no 
denial that his past life had been besmirched with the mire of simony, 
but for the future—for the future, he asserted, his hands should be 
clean! Cardinal Alano of Rimini—an insolent and venal creature— 
was his second, and backed his candidature by every possible manceuvre. 
It was not so much that he, as a Frenchman, was the partisan of a 
Frenchman, as that he expected Rouen Cathedral, with William’s 
house in the city and his chancellorship, if he should be promoted. 
Many were entangled by his huge bribes. They were entrapped by 
the fellow like flies. Christ’s tunic, in Christ’s absence, was up for 
sale! 

‘Several Cardinals met in the latrines, and, with that as their 
retreat, they plotted with the greater secresy how they should make 
William Pope. They bound themselves by written agreements and 
oaths ; and he, relying upon these, promised dignities and positions, 
and allotted provinces, in virtue of his prerogative. An appropriate 
place to choose sucha Pope! Where find a better spot to enter upon 
foul conspiracies than in the latrines? .. . 

‘The Cardinals on William’s side made no small party, eight in 
number. The Bishop of Bologna, Orsini, and the Cardinal-priest of 
St. Anastasia were wavering. A touch would send them over; they 
actually had given ground for some hope ; and since eleven appeared 
to be in unison, there was no fear of failing to find a twelfth without 
delay. For when a candidate reaches that stage, why! there is ever 
some one at his elbow who says, “I too vote to make you Pope,” so as 












































_ this: get out of bed, go to him and add your voice to his side ; lest 
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to gain his goodwill. So they began to think the whole business was 
finished, and they merely waited for dawn to proceed to the scrutiny. 
Midnight had already slipped past when who but the Bolognese made 3 
his way to Aeneas and roused him from his slumbers. ‘‘ Come, come, 
Aeneas,” he exclaimed, “ know you not that we already have a Pope? 
A number of Cardinals have met in the latrines ; they have determined 
to appoint William; they await nothing but daylight. My advice is 









if you oppose him and he become Pontiff, he bear a grudge against 
you. I shall look after my own skin, and avoid the snare I fell into 
before. I know what it is to have a Pope for my enemy. I havehad | 
that experience with Calixtus, who never gave me a friendly glance 
because I did not vote for him. My opinion is that it is politic to 
anticipate the favour of the man who is to be Pope. I am giving to 
you the advice on which I am myself acting.” 

‘« Philip,” replied Aeneas, ‘‘no man shall ever persuade me to 
adopt your base subterfuge; to think of choosing one I deem an 
unworthy varlet as successor of the blessed Peter! Far from me be 
this crime! If others choose him, that is their affair. I will be 
clear of this transgression ; my conscience shall not assail me. You 
say it is a hard lot to have an ill-affected Pope; I have no dread of 
that. I know he will not murder me for not voting for him. If he 
love me not, he will merely give me no revenue, and no patronage.” 

‘** You will feel the pinch of poverty.” 

** Poverty is no hardship to a man who is accustomed to be poor. 
I have led a life of indigence up to this day—what is it to me if I die 
a pauper? He robs me not of the Muses, who are ever the more 
gracious when one’s purse is light. Nay, I am not the man to believe 
that God will suffer his Bride, the Church, to languish utterly in the 
hands of William of Rouen. What is more contrary to the Christian 
profession than that Christ’s Vicar should be a slave to simony and 
licentiousness ? God's righteousness will not allow this palace, where- 
in so many holy Fathers have dwelt, to be a den of robbers or a stew 
of harlots. The Apostleship is derived from God and not from men. 
Who knows not that the thoughts of the fellows who have banded 
together to gain the Pontificate for William are set on vanity? How 
fit that their conspiracy was hatched in the latrines! Their intrigues 
will end in a secession ; and, like the Arian heresy, the foul instru- 
ments will meet their end in some place of abomination. To-morrow 
will show that the Bishop of Rome is chosen by God and not by men. 
If you are a follower of Christ, you will refuse to take as Christ’s 
Vicar one whom you know to be a limb of the Devil.” 

‘These arguments scared Philip from his support of William ; 
and at the first peep of dawn Aeneas approached Roderic, the Vice- 

Chancellor, with the blunt inquiry, “Have you sold yourself to 
William ?” 
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‘What would you have me do?” he retorted. ‘‘ The first act is 
over. Quite a number met in{the latrines, and determined to choose 
this fellow. It would be foolish for me to linger with the minority 
outside the Pontiff’sjfavour. I run with the larger crowd; I have 
done the best for myself. I shall not lose my Chancellorship. I 
have his promise in black and white; if I do not vote for William 
others will do so, andfI shall lose my office!” 


‘«Greenhorn !” interrupted Aeneas, “so you are going to set in | 


the Apostle’s chair an enemy of your nation, and will honour the 
pledge of one who knows no honour. You will indeed have your 
pledge ; but the Archbishop of Avignon will have your Chancellorship. 
The very bribe that is promised you is not only promised but assured 
to him. Will the fellow keep faith with you or with him? Why, 
with the Frenchman, notthe Catalonian! The Frenchman will win. 
Will he oblige a foreigner or a compatriot ? Beware, young simple- 
ton! Have a care, good Muddle-pate! Though the Church of 
Rome be nothing to you, though you hold Christ’s religion as cheap 
as you hold God contemptible, for whom are you elevating such a 
Vicar? Give a thought at least to your own position. With a 
French Pope you will be in most sorry case.” 

‘The Vice-Chancellor;listened to his friend’s harangue attentively, 
and gave him a qualified adherence. 

‘ Next to the Pavian Cardinal. ‘“ Am I rightly informed that you 
too,” queried Aeneas, ‘“‘are of one mind with those who have resolved 
to elect William ? Is that so?” 

‘ “Certainly ; I have promised to give him my vote, that I may 
not be left in a minority of one. Believe me, it’s a foregone con- 
clusion ; the fellow has such a string of backers!” 

‘“T find you are not the man I took you for,” Aeneas continued. 
“, . . Have we not often heard you say that the Church would perish 
if it fell into William’s hands—‘death before submission’? Why 
this right-about ? Has he been transfigured in a trice from Apollyon 
to an angel, or you from angel to devil, that you fall in love with his 
lusts, obscenities, and avarice? Where have you cast your patriotism 
and your usual exaltation of Italy above all other lands? I used to 
think that when every one else was false to his love of her you would 
never flinch. You have deceived me, or rather your own self and 
your Italian motherland, if you come not back to your senses !” 

‘The Bishop of Pavia was nonplussed by these reproaches. 
Remorse and shame surged up within him; he burst into a flood of 
tears. Then, after some deep-drawn sighs, he moaned, “ I am ashamed 
of myself, but what am I todo? I have passed my word. If I do 
not vote for William I shall stand guilty of treachery.” 

‘** So far as I can discern,” the other retorted, “it has come to 
this, that whichever path you take you are travelling toward the 
name of traitor. Now you must make your choice. Had you rather 
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give up Italy, your country, and your Church, or William of Rouen ?” 
The Pavian yielded to this taunt ; a lighter stigma appeared to lie 
upon his desertion of William. 

‘Pietro Barbo, the Cardinal of St. Mark, so soon as he had news 
of the French cabals, and had no longer any hope of securing the 
Pontificate for himself, was roused at once by patriotism and his very 
hearty hatred of the Archbishop of Rouen to canvass the Italian 
Cardinals. He implored and entreated them not to play the traitor. 
His feet knew no rest until he had gathered the whole of the Italians, 
except Colonna, outside the Bishop of Genoa’s cell. He explained to 
them the conspiracy of the latrines. ‘ The Church will perish,” he 
cried, “and Italy be ever more in bondage, if this man from Rouen ~ 
lays hands upon the Pontificate. Would that each and all of you 
would bear yourselves like men! Be loyal to Mother Church, and to 
your mother country in her distress. Put on one side any personal 
jealousies you may bear each other. Choose an Italian, not an alien 
Pope. Let each who hears me put Aeneas in the forefront.” 

‘ There were present seven in all, and there was only one dissen- 
tient from their unanimous approval, Aeneas himself, who thought 
himself unequal to that tremendous responsibility. Eventually we 
adjourned to Mass, and as soon as the last word was intoned set our- 
selves to the scrutiny. A golden casket was placed upon the High 
Altar and three watchmen—the Cardinal Bishop of Rodez, the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Rouen, the Cardinal Deacon Colonna—kept 
their eyes upon it, that no chicanery should interrupt the ballot. The 
rest of the Cardinals sat each at their own place; then they rose 
in the order of precedence and seniority, stepped up to the altar, and 
dropped into the casket a ballot paper on which they had written the 
name of their nominee. 

‘As Aeneas stepped forward to drop his paper into the casket, 
William thrust his hand away, every nerve a-tremble. ‘‘ Remember, 
Aeneas,” he gasped, “ how frequently you have been advertised of 
my merits.” It was a rash appeal at that juncture, when a change 
in the written vote would have been irregular ; but his eagerness 
mastered his self-restraint. ‘‘ Yes,” rejoined Aeneas, “ but are you 
really reduced to self-advertisement with such a wormas your humble 
servant ?” Without another word he dropped his paper into the 
casket and slipped back into his seat. 

‘When all the others had followed his example, the table was set 
in the middle of a court ; and the three Cardinals mentioned above 
emptied the casketful of ballot papers upon it. Each vote was read 
out separately in a distinct voice, and the scrutators jotted down the 
names they found inscribed. Every one of the Cardinals made a 
similar list, to avoid the bare possibility of deception. This custom 
stood Aeneas in good stead; for, after the tally was complete, the 

Rouen tally-man announced that Aeneas had received eight votes. 
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No one said a word about a deduction that only affected Aeneas and 
not themselves. But Aeneas would not let himself be imposed upon. 
He shouted out to the speaker, “ Look better to your papers. I am 
the nominee of nine voters.” Every one cried “Aye,” and the 
Archbishop subsided with the air of having committed some trifling 
inaccuracy. The formula of the nomination, which each voter wrote 
out with his own hand, was as follows: ‘“‘I—Peter, or John, or what- 
ever his name might be—do hereby select to be Pope of Rome, 
Aeneas, Cardinal Bishop of Siena, and James, Bishop of Lisbon.” It 
is quite in order to vote for one, two, or even several names, with the 
proviso understood that the names take precedence in the order of 
their mention. If one candidate has not enough votes, the next on 
the list takes his place, so as to facilitate a general agreement. But 
many cleverly devised systems are turned to fraudulent purposes. 
One example was given at that ballot by Latinus Orsini, who put 
seven names on his list, with the object of flattering the seven by his 
complaisance into either making “accession” to himself at that 
serutiny, or voting for him at some other. But in his case, as he 
was known to be a trickster, the stratagem seriously injured his 
prospects. 

‘When the result of the poll was declared, it was discovered, as I 
have mentioned before, that nine Cardinals had voted for Aeneas. . . . 

‘The Archbishop of Rouen had six votes, the others were on a 
much lower level. Every one gazed in astonishment at William when 
he found himself left so far behind. Within human memory no 
candidate had ever mounted so high as nine votes at a ballot. Since 
no one had the required majority it was resolved to go into council 
and try the method known as “accession,” to get the Pontiff made, 
if possible, that day. Once more the Archbishop of Rouen nourished 
a deceptive hope. There sat all those prelates, each in his place— 
not a word, not a sound—speechless as men whose life is at the ebb. 
For a considerable time nobody spoke, nobody even yawned. Nota 
muscle stirred, only the restless eyes glanced idly hither and thither. 
That moment was enthralling! What a picture were those human 
statues! °“Twas like that moment twixt life and death when not a 
sound reaches the ear, not a movement can be seen. 

‘Thus they sat for an appreciable interval, the juniors waiting 
for the older men to begin the “accession.” Then Vice-Chancellor 
Roderic leaped from his seat. ‘I accede to the Cardinal Bishop of 
Siena.” His phrase struck home like a rapier to William’s heart, 
with such a rush did it send the blood from the poor fellow’s cheeks. 
Then another pause. Side glances passed from one to another as 
each indicated his favourite by a nod, and the general upshot of it 
was that they already had a vision of Aeneas in the Papal robes. As 
soon as this was obvious, some stalked out of the place to avoid seeing 
the issue of the day. . . . They made the claims of exhausted nature 
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their excuse, but when there was a rush after them they quickly re- 
turned. Then James, Cardinal-priest of St. Anastasia: “I add my 
accession to the Bishop of Siena.” At that a more complete stupe- 
faction descended on the assembly, and every one lost the power of 
speech, as men might do in a house shaken by mysterious earthquakes. 

One voice was yet lacking from the twelve that would make Aeneas 

Pope. Grasping the situation, Prosper Colonna thought great would 

be his fame if his sole voice proclaimed the Pontiff, and, rising to his 

feet, made as if he would give the customary vote with becoming 

dignity. In the middle of his sentence the Archbishop of Nice and 

William of Rouen seized upon him, with bitter reproaches against 

his designed accession to Aeneas. When he stood by his resolve they 

struggled with might and main to drag him from the place; grasp- 
ing him, the one by the right, the other by the left arm, they tried 

to drag him away and rescue the Pontificate for the latter. 

‘Prosper Colonna, however, though his written vote was for the 
Archbishop, was bound to Aeneas by a long-standing friendship, and, 
with “ A fig for your bombast !” turned towards the other Cardinals. 
“‘T also give accession to the Cardinal Bishop of Siena, and so make 
him Pope.” As the words dropped from his lips, the spirit of oppo- 
sition vanished, the whole intrigue fell to pieces, and the Cardinals, 
without a moment’s delay, one and all prostrated themselves before 
Aeneas, and hailed him as Pope without a murmur of dissent. Then 
Cardinal Bessarion, the Archbishop of Nice, speaking for himself and 
the other partisans of William, remarked : ‘‘ Your Holiness, we give 
our heartiest approval to your elevation, which is, without doubt, the 
will of the Almighty. We always thought you as thoroughly worthy 
of this dignity as we do now. Our only reason for not voting for you 
was your indifferent health ; nothing but your gout appears to us to 
mar your perfect efficiency. We do obeisance to you as Pope; we 
elect you over again, as far as we are concerned ; and we shall give 
you our loyal support.” 

‘You have treated our faults, dear Bishop, far more leniently 
than we should do,” replied Aeneas. ‘“ You lay blame upon us for 
naught but an ailment of our feet, and we are aware that it is widely 
known that our shortcomings could scarce be numbered, and that we 
might have been fairly disqualified by them for the Apostolic seat. 
We can think of no merits that have raised us to this position. We 
should have confessed our utter unworthiness and refused to embrace 
the proffered dignity did we not respect the voice that summons us. 
For what two-thirds of the Sacred College have done may be taken 
for an act of the Holy Spirit, and it would have been sin to withstand 
it. We therefore obey God’s behest, and honour you, dear Bishop, 
and those who agreed with you, if you but followed the guidance of 
your conscience, and disapproved of our election on the ground of our 
deficiencies. You shall all alike be our friends, for we owe our voca- 
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tion not to this man or that man, but to the whole College, and to 
God Himself, from whom cometh everything that is good and every 
perfect gift.” 

‘Without any further speech Aeneas doffed his former garments 
and received the white tunic of Christ, and to the question, “‘ By what 
name do you elect to be known ?” replied, “‘ Pius the Second” . . . The 
valets of the Cardinals in Conclave at once rifled the new Pope’s cell. 
The rascals made loot of all his money—not much of a prize !—and 
made off with his books and his clothes. . . . Outside the evening 
shadows were drawing in, when bonfires flashed forth in every public 
square, from the top of every tower ; songs burst upon the ear, neigh- 
bour hailed neighbour to festivity. North and south, east and west, 
echoed trumpets and bugles; every corner of the city was alive with 
cheering crowds. Old men used to tell that they had never in Rome 
seen such an outburst of popular enthusiasm.’ 


ALFRED N. MACFADYEN. 














A TURKISH ‘YOUNG PRETENDER'’ 


THERE is a towrbé, or mausoleum, at Brussa, the ancient capital of 
the Ottoman Turks, which is altogether so lovely to the outward eye, 
and so satisfying to the artistic sense, that one is almost tempted to 
wish that one could repose in it one’s self. A high compliment this 
to any place of sepulture. But since we must all lie somewhere, 
unless sealed up in cinerary urn, one might well wish that it could 
be in a spot so cheerful and so beautiful; devoid of all the ghastly 
and mouldy associations which generally go to make such places 
disagreeable, and in one that the beholder can contemplate with so 
much true pleasure. 

The graves of Turkish Sultans and princes of the blood—as all who 
have seen them may remember—are almost invariably above ground, 
the body being inclosed in what looks like a long wooden ark, draped 
with rich silken brocades ; and in such an ark, thus draped, the chief 
occupant of this beautiful towrbé is lying in royal state, with some 
few of his kinsfolk sleeping around him. The Persian tiles which 
ornament the walls of the temple are hexagon in form, and reflect, 
in hue, the plumage of the peacock and the blossom of the rose, 
whilst the light of heaven -falls softly through panes that seem set 
as though with glistening jewels. Without, roses bloom and fountains 
trickle, under the shade of such giant plane trees as are only to be 
met with in Asia. Withthese mingle the more sombre spires of the 
cypress (a grove of these trees—very Titans amongst their fellows 
towering hard by—is said to be of the same age as the tourbé itself), 
and below the wide valley of Brussa stretches away to the base of 
the far blue mountains. It is a spot that, once seen, is likely to be 
ever remembered. 

The tourbé-dar, or the white-turbaned Jmam who unlocks the 
carven door of the temple, will tell you that this is the last resting- 
place of ‘ Prince Jem ;’ but beyond the slight sense of surprise occa- 
sioned by meeting with what sounds like so familiar an English 
name in such a place, this information will convey little to the mind 
of the ordinary traveller. It is for the benefit of the ordinary 
traveller, therefore, and not with a view of insulting the cultured 
student of history, who will, of course, know all about him, that it 
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has occurred to me to set down briefly, and mostly from memory, a 
few of the chief incidents in the life of this interesting young man, 
about whom so many wise and royal personages were only too eager to 
occupy themselves in bygone days, and who now rests for ever from 
his troubles in so pleasant a place. 

As far as his misfortunes were concerned, Prince Jem (often 
written ‘Djem,’ and short for Jemshid or Djemshid, also called 
‘Zizim’ by Western historians) of the Ottoman Turks may bear com- 
parison with some of the members of our own unhappy House of Stuart. 
He might even carry off the palm from Charles Edward himself, if 
any kind of recompense could have been awarded to the more unlucky 
of the two. There is a certain analogy, indeed, between the fates 
of these Princes, in spite of the centuries that separate them. Jem, 
like the more modern Pretender, came of the blood royal of the land, 
and, like him, he considered himself to be the rightful heir to a 
throne to which, but for certain adverse combinations, he would, in 
all probability, have succeeded. But the adverse combinations 
triumphed, and, like the Stuart Prince, after making several unsuc- 
cessful attempts to advance his cause, he passed the remainder of his 
days in exile, aggravated in his case by imprisonment. 

Things have come to such a pass, in these latter days of Ottoman 
degeneracy, that it is almost impossible to imagine a Turkish prince 
who was of the fine old fighting order; eager to dare and do; one 
who could lead a rough camp-life in. rough places; who journeyed 
about, saw some of the world, and displayed signs of energy and 
virility. But Prince Jem seems to have been all this,and more. Let 
us follow some of his adventures, and see by what tortuous ways he 
came at last to this quiet resting-place. 

When Mohammed the Conqueror was gathered unto his fathers, 
he left two surviving sons, Bayezid, the elder, and this Jem, or Djem, 
who was then in his twenty-third year, having been born, of a Servian 
mother, in 1459. The fact that he was the Conqueror’s second son 
did not, of necessity, preclude the chance of his succession in the 
good old times when Might was Right, and when he who came first 
was oftenest first served. Jem, indeed, had always made up his mind 
that he should enjoy the pleasures of empire, and his friends were of 
opinion that he possessed more of the qualities requisite for the making 
of a successful Sultan than did his brother. 

But upon the death of Mohammed it was Bayezid who arrived 
first at Constantinople, and was forthwith proclaimed Sultan. There 
had been some ‘ hocus-pocus’ about this, whereat Jem felt aggrieved, 
for the messenger who had been sent to apprise him of his father’s 
death had been waylaid and murdered upon the road by a partisan of 
his brother, and so had never arrived at his destination with the news. 
After this his affairs went from bad to worse. Finding his brother 
established upon the throne, he took up arms against him, with the 
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result that he was more than once defeated. I have seen a curious 
old wood-engraving representing one of Jem’s engagements with 
Bayezid. The two brothers are depicted as having come to close 
quarters ; everybody is hacking and slashing at everybody else, and 
turbaned heads are rolling about upon the field like tennis-balls. 

After his second defeat Jem, with his wife and family, took refuge 
in Egypt, where he was received by the Mamelaik Sultan, Kaitbai, 
with royal honours. If such pomps and vanities could have consoled 
him in his misfortunes they were certainly not wanting, for his noble 
and attractive bearing, together with the charms of a highly cultivated 
mind, seems to have impressed even his gaolers with a due respect 
for his princely dignity. 

Jem is said to have resembled his father in face, and to have been 
extremely handsome, though upon the question of beauty opinions 
must always differ. ‘This brother of the Grand Turk,’ says an old 
Italian chronicler, ‘looks every inch like the son of an emperor.’ 
Another historian describes him as having had a fair beard, a long 
nose, somewhat loose morals, ‘ but a most noble disposition withal.’ 
Vertot (quoting Bosio, ‘qui connaissait Djem personnellement’) says 
of him, ‘Il avait le nez aquilin et -si courbé qu’il touchait presqu’A 
la lévre supérieure.’' He is said to have surpassed most of the 
princes of his day as a marksman, in horsemanship, and in all athletic 
exercises. He was a skilled musician, a sweet singer, and above 
all—a fact which particularly attracted the present writer—an 
ardent lover of poetry, and accounted the best Turkish poet of his 
time. Never was there atruer exemplification of Heine’s well-known 
lines (‘ Aus meinen Thriinen spriessen,’ &c. &c.), for from his tears 
and sighs uprose a very garden of blossoms, a full choir of song. We 
find him during his wanderings continually turning off some ode or 
sonnet by the way; some description of an impressive scene; some 
lamentation at his sad destiny. His eye was perpetually ‘in a fine 
frenzy rolling,’ and he trilled and quavered through the thirteen 
years of his imprisonment like a captive skylark. He also translated 
from the Persian, amongst other poems, that which is called Khorshid 
and Djemshid, and did much to enrich his national literature. 

From Egypt Jem made a pilgrimage to the holy cities of Mecca and 
Medina ; the only member of the reigning Ottoman family (with the 
exception of a daughter of Mohammed the First) who has ever under- 
taken this journey—a curious fact, when we remember what spiritual 
advantages are supposed to accrue from the pilgrimage. Bayezid the 
Second, who is said not to have been at all cruel (for a Sultan), would 
have willingly come to friendly terms with his brother at about this 
time. He proposed that the younger Prince should draw the revenues 


’ The nose of Mohammed the Conqueror is said to have been also so hooked as 
to come over his lips and partly hide the mouth. A complimentary poet of the time 
compares it to ‘ the beak of a parrot resting upon cherries.’ 
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of the newly-acquired province of Karamania, of which he had been 
made Governor in his father’s lifetime, and promised him sundry other 
advantages if he would only abide in peace. But eagles do not bring 
forth doves, and the ambitious blood of his father coursed too im- 
petuously in Jem’s veins for him to listen to reason. He wanted too 
much ; all the Asiatic provinces, with Brussa for a capital, where he 
was to reside himself, whilst his brother was to rest content with 
his European possessions, and live at Constantinople. Whereupon 
Bayezid made answer that ‘empire was a bride whose favours could 
not be shared,’ a saying that has been frequently quoted, and proposed 
that Jem should go and live quietly at Jerusalem, a town too open to 
the reproach of provinciality to seem attractive to so learned and 
accomplished a prince. A place, too, that had seen better days ; 
whose glories had utterly departed. It was much as though some 
impetuous spirit of our own day were to be compelled to live perma- 
nently at Bath—at the deadliest moment of its dulness, before its 
present revival—or at Dublin in the perpetual absence of a Vice- 
Regal Court. It was not to be wondered at if poor Jem did not 
altogether relish this prospect. 

We next find him anxious to proceed to Europe, there to enlist 
the sympathies of the Christian princes in his behalf, seeking a tem- 
porary asylum at Rhodes with the Knights Hospitallers of St. John. 
Pierre d’Aubusson de la Feuillade (it is as well to give the name of 
so distinguished a scoundrel in full) was at this time Grand Master 
in Rhodes of this semi-religious, semi-military Order. He also 
received Jem with royal honours ; we read that the whole island was 
gaily decorated, and that beautiful ladies, richly attired, leant down 
from their balconies to look at the Turkish Prince ; but he immediately 
set about making arrangements with Bayezid, in order that he might 
turn Jem’s confidence in him to good account. 

It was finally settled that D’Aubusson should receive from Bayezid 
the sum of 45,000 ducats yearly so long as his brother remained in 
the custody of the Order, whilst, with the Prince himself, the cunning 
Grand Master came to an understanding whereby, in the event of 
Jem’s succeeding to the Sultanate, he was to be paid 1,500,000 
ducats in gold, and to obtain several other important advantages 
besides. 

In the year 1482 Jem proceeded to Nice, the Nice we all know 
and admire, for D’Aubusson, fearful lest his island might be besieged 
by the Sultan and his prey wrested from his clutches, had the Prince 
transferred, for greater security, to a French branch of the Order. 
Here, charmed with the beauty of the scenery, though sad and 
disappointed at heart, he composes a poem upon the view, and sends 
a petition to the King of France (Charles the Eighth), begging that 
he will stand his friend. His messenger did not return—somehow 
Jem’s envoys seem very seldom to have reached their destination— 
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and whilst he was awaiting him there arose (as at this present) a 
‘plague scare,’ and his well-wishers, anxious not to lose their advan- 
tages by his death, hurried him off into the interior of France, out 
of the way of the epidemic. The Christian princes of the earth had 
become aware by this time that Jem was a valuable prize, and more 
than one of them would willingly have had him in his safe keeping. 
Foremost amongst these were the Kings of France, Naples, and 
Hungary, but even the King of Scotland (this must have been King 
James the Third) would have liked to have a finger in the pie. Nor 
was it greed alone that influenced them in this matter. 

The ‘Sick Man’—seeming now wellnigh sick unto death—was 
then a stout and hardy young giant, most voracious and destructive, 
‘feeling his feet,’ as it were, and eager to trample down and devour 
whatever good thing came in his way. Just as the French King, 
centuries later, would have used Charles Edward to harass and em- 
barrass his good brother of England, so would these European princes 
have turned Jem into an instrument of torture to the Sultan, whose 
growing power was filling all Christendom with alarm. Of our 
English King I do not find that any mention is made in connection 
with the Turkish Prince. Perhaps, in his far-off island home, he 
felt less concerned than his neighbours at the dreaded Ottoman 
encroachments, or he was busied with his own affairs, smothering his 
little nephews in the Tower or chopping off the heads of his nobility 
in true Turkish fashion. Poor Jem was lucky to have escaped his 
tender solicitude. 

Jem resided, after his departure from Nice, at various French 
fortresses—at Roussillon, at Puy ; and then, fair of beard, long of nose, 
and loose of morals, but of ‘a most noble disposition withal,’ we find 
him taking his way to the Chateau of Sassenage, with a large and 
imposing retinue. Alas, poor Jem! unsuccessful Pretender that thou 
wert! Buffeted by fortune, deprived of all natural ties of affection, 
betrayed, outwitted, and sold by all those in whom thou hadst 
trusted the most! Thou, even thou, shalt yet ‘taste a little honey 
ere thou diest’ ! 


For the bold Baron of Sassenage—like ‘ this Turk’ in the famous 
ballad of Lord Bateman—had ‘ one only daughter,’ Philippine Helena, 
accounted a lady of surpassing beauty, who—short of ‘ setting him 
free ’—behaved to her father’s prisoner very much as did ‘the fair 
Sophia’ of the ballad, with this difference: that here we have the 
Christian damsel consoling the interesting Moslem captive, and not, 
as in Lord Bateman’s case, the Turkish maiden losing her heart to 
the Christian ‘lord of high degree.’ The ancient chroniclers describe 
this as a case of love at first sight, and one would like to think that, 
what with the delights of love-making and verse-making, the days 


that Jem passed at Sassenage may not have been such very un- 
pleasant ones after all. 
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Not a century before, another royal poet, King James the First 
of Scotland (grandfather of Jem’s good friend King James the 
Third), had thus beguiled with song the weary days of his captivity 
in an English castle, where he, too, had been consoled by the sight 
of a fair face—in his case the face of her who was one day to become 
his queen. Whether Jem’s Royal Lament equalled, as a literary 
composition, that of the author of The King’s Quair I am unable to 
say, never having read any of the Prince’s poems in the original. 
Those who would read some of them in English may do so in Mr. 
Gibb’s able translation.? 

But now, whilst Jem was thus passing his time in poetry and 
dalliance, an inexorable fate was gathering together the elements which 
were to combine for his destruction. In spite of the fact that so many 
kings were anxious to obtain possession of his person, he was trans- 
ferred to the fatherly care of the Pope, and in the year 1489 (accord- 
ing to Von Hammer ; some other historians give a later date) we find 
him, like our own ‘ Young Pretender’ of the future, taking his way 
to the Eternal City. 

Jem made his solemn entry into Rome on the 13th of March in 
the same year. We read that the Prince’s suite led the way in the 
procession ; then followed the Pope’s body-guard, his pages, and the 
retainers of the cardinals and principal Roman nobles. The Vicomte 
de Montheil—brother of Grand-Master d’Aubusson—a captain of high 
renown, rode next, by the side of the Pope’s son, young Francesco Cibo. 
Then came Jem himself, mounted upon a charger richly caparisoned, 
followed by the French knights who had him in their keeping, whilst 
the Pope’s chamberlain, with the cardinals and prelates, brought up 
the rear. These ‘desirable young men, captains and rulers, great 
lords and renowned, all of them riding upon horses,’ must have made 
an imposing pageant, to which the turbans of the Turks must have 
added a picturesque note. 

At his first interview with the Holy Father (Innocent the Eighth), 
whilst preserving a respectful attitude, the Turkish Prince did not 
cringe or grovel before the Pontifical chair. He kissed the Pope’s 
shoulder instead of his toe, kept on his turban, and behaved with 

becoming dignity. It was only when speaking of his solitary existence, 
and of his absent wife (who had remained all this time in Egypt, and 
had been extensively mulcted by the unscrupulous D’Aubusson for 
imaginary travelling expenses for her husband), that poor Jem, over- 
come by ‘a sweet self-pity,’ fell to weeping, and the crafty old Pope, 
too, managed to squeeze out a few crocodile tears. We must assume 
that, manlike, he made no mention of Philippine Helena, or of the 
comparatively pleasant time that he had passed at Sassenage. 

Seeing the Prince thus apparently cast down by adversity, the 
Pope now sought to convert him, but the faith of the staunch young 
2 E. J. W. Gibb, Ottoman Poems. 
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Moslem was not to be shaken, and he declared that neither for the 
Ottoman Empire, nor for all the kingdoms of the earth, would he 
abandon the religion of Islam. And, indeed, the atmosphere of a 
Pontifical Court in the Middle Ages was not particularly calculated 
to impress him with the superiority of Christianity as it was then 
practised. 

With Jem’s arrival in Rome, any possible resemblance between 
him and our own Stuart Prince is brought to an end. For him were 
reserved no ignoble domestic bickerings, no drunken and premature 
old age. Before Innocent the Eighth could derive as much profit 
as he had anticipated from his Turkish prisoner, he died somewhat 
unexpectedly, and Alexander Borgia reigned in his stead. One 
trembles, instinctively, for the poor young Turk, upon even hearing 
the family name of the newly elected Pope, and not, indeed, without 
good reason. 

Anxious to make hay whilst the sun shone, Borgia at once dis- 
patched to Constantinople one Georgio Bocciardo, as Envoy-Extra- 
ordinary, to arrange advantageous terms between himself and Bayezid. 
An ambassador who would have satisfied the patriotic cravings of the 
honourable Members for Altrincharh and the Eccleshall division of 
Sheffield, ‘a strong man with an open mind,’ and one capable of 
conducting with the Sultan ‘ negotiations which had become of a very 
delicate character.’ 

So ‘ open,’ indeed, was the mind of this ambassador, that before 
leaving Constantinople he had ‘ negotiated’ with Bayezid the pre- 
cise terms for his brother’s assassination. This was the arrangement 
agreed upon: The Pope was to receive 40,000 ducats a year so long 
as he kept Jem a prisoner, and 300,000 ‘down’ if he had him 
secretly killed out of hand. Whereupon this open-minded envoy de- 
parted, laden with acceptable backsheesh, and decorated (I make no 
doubt, though of this I find no record in the ancient chronicles) with 
what was the equivalent of one of the most distinguished Turkish 
orders of to-day. 

That Sultan Bayezid, whom we are accustomed to look upon as a 
merciful man, should have consented to such an arrangement, will not 
come as a surprise to those who are acquainted with Turkish customs. 
One of the laws of his father, Mohammed the Second, particularly 
advised and sanctioned fratricide, and Jem had certainly tried his 
patience to the utmost. ‘Most lawyers have held’ (so runs the 
Conqueror’s terrible statute) ‘that to those of my illustrious sons or 
grandsons who may come to the throne, it shall be lawful to execute 
their brothers in order to assure the peace of the world.’* When 
Selim ‘the Grim’ made up his mind (in 1512) to massacre, for ‘ the 
peace of the world,’ all the male members of his family, we are par- 
ticularly told that his idea was not an original one, but that he was 

* Constitution of the Ottoman Empire, vol. i. p. 99. 
Vou. XLI—-No. 242 aa 
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merely following an old-established custom, and so largely, indeed, 
did this habit prevail, even in comparatively recent times, that I have 
been informed that the present ruler of Turkey has frequently 
reminded one of his brothers of its existence, and of his own extra- 
ordinary clemency in having departed from it. 

Prince Jem remained at Rome, under the Pope’s paternal care, 
until the beginning of the year 1495, when King Charles the Eighth 
besieged the city with a large force, and the Holy Father took refuge, 
with his charge, in the castle of St. Angelo. When the French King 
dictated the terms of peace, one of the articles insisted upon the 
surrender of the Turkish captive, and the Borgia Pope, seeing that 
he was about to lose a large annuity, determined to kill the goose 
with the golden eggs, and turned to his famous collection of family 
recipes. 

The poison administered to Jem seems to have worked somewhat 
slowly. Authorities differ as to its precise nature, or by whom it 
was actually administered. Some say that his barber, a renegade 
Greek named Mustapha, was bribed to wound him with a poisoned 
razor. Others incline towards a white powder, mixed, instead of 
sugar, with his sherbet (with this same powder, according to popular 
tradition, Pope Alexander the Sixth was eventually poisoned himself, 
having accidentally partaken of a strong brew which he had con- 
cocted for ten of his cardinals), whilst—as in the case of the hero of 
Lepanto, destined in less than a century to strike the first decisive 
blow to Turkish maritime power—there are some writers who have 
even hinted at poisoned boots. 

Be this how it may, the poor Prince had only just time to reach 
Naples, whither he went in charge of the French King, and where he 
expired (24th of February, 1495), making a very pious ending, when 
in the thirty-sixth year of his age and the thirteenth of his captivity. 
I am informed that there exist numerous documents dealing with 
Prince Jem in the Library of the Vatican which have never yet 
been examined, and which might throw much additional light 
upon his last years. Baiyezid sent another open-minded ambassador 
to recover his body, which was borne with great pomp to Brussa and 
placed in the beautiful towrbé which I have endeavoured to describe. 

Thus ended, in the flower of his age, the life of this unfortunate 
young Prince—‘ unfortunate,’ certainly, if we contemplate only the 
failure of his ambitious schemes and the sense of imprisonment, which, 
had he been but a common-place mortal, must have oppressed him ; 
but still, let us hope, not altogether wnhappy. 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage, 


to the favoured few, who, like him, can soar upon the wings of the 
imagination to those enchanted realms which are brightened and 
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blessed by the love of song and the appreciation of the beautiful ; and 
as the north wind scatters the roses that are blooming about his tomb, 
and the soft white doves out-spread their pinions above it, one cannot 
help thinking—when remembering the terrible fates that have but too 
often overtaken unsuccessful aspirants to Empire in a semi-barbaric 
age—that, in spite of his thirteen years of durance, poor Jem did 
not get so very badly out of the scrape of being a ‘pretender’ after 
all, and, more especially, of a pretender to the Turkish Throne. 


Mary MONTGOMERIE CURRIE. 
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AGRA IN 1857 


A REPLY TO LORD ROBERTS 


IN his Forty-One Years’ Reminiscences in India Lord Roberts has 
devoted a few paragraphs to very scathing criticism of affairs at Agra 
during the period from May to October 1857. Lord Roberts visited 
Agra with Brigadier Greathed’s column in the latter month, and _ his 
information is based, I believe, on what he then learned, confirmed 
by Mr. Thornhill’s Indian Mutiny, published in 1885. Having 
studied that book when writing my Memoir of Mr. Colvin for the 
‘ Rulers of India’ series in 1895, I briefly laid before Lord Roberts, 
after reading his Chapter XXI., my reasons for disputing his own 
conclusions, and for my inability to accept Mr. Thornhill as an 
authority. Failing to convince him, I am enabled, through the 
courtesy of the Editor of this Review, to avail myself of its pages 
in reply to Lord Roberts. 

Before I go further let me for a moment refer to the Appendix 
of Volume I., in which Lord Roberts, basing himself on Sir Donald 
Stewart’s narrative, has described that gallant officer’s ride from Agra 
to Delhi. On my pointing out to Lord Roberts an inaccuracy in his 
version, he frankly apologised for his error. He also agreed to my 
request that the matter should be set right in future editions. As 
many who have read earlier editions may not know of the subsequent 
correction, I venture to explain that, as originally written, the 
Appendix (no doubt unintentionally) put Mr. Colvin in a singularly 
odious light. Sir Donald (then Captain) Stewart would seem according 
to that account to have gone to Agra in June, and to have placed his 
services at the disposal of the Lieutenant-Governor, who in reply pro- 
posed to him a most perilous enterprise, viz. to find his way alone to 
Delhi in charge of despatches from the Governor-General to General 
Anson, the Lieutenant-Governor meanwhile declining all responsibility 
whatever should Sir Donald accept the mission. The fact was that Sir 
Donald Stewart, having made up his mind to gocotite que cotite to Delhi, 
the Lieutenant-Governor told him that if he chose he could, at his own 
risk, carry the despatches. The point of difference lies, of course, in 
Sir Donald Stewart’s foregone resolve to go to Delhi antecedently to 
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any communication with the Lieutenant-Governor or to any mention 
of the despatches. 

I may supply here the concluding words of the narrative furnished 
by Sir Donald Stewart to Lord Roberts (of which I possess a counter- 
part), because, while Mr. Colvin’s action was placed inadvertently in 
an unfavourable light in the Reminiscences, Sir Donald Stewart’s 
generous testimony to the aid received from him is not there recorded. 
‘Mr. Colvin wasat the time ’ (about June 15)‘ in good spirits, and seemed 
to me to look at the difficulties before him with a degree of calmness 
and courage which was not very common at that time ; and I attribute 
much of the success of my proceedings to his suggestions and advice.’ . 

I turn now to the subject-matter of this paper, viz. the criticisms 
passed by Lord Roberts on the conduct of affairs at Agra. 

It is necessary to recall summarily to the reader the situation of 
the Agra Government in May 1857. Agra was at that time the seat of 
the Civil Government of the North-West Provinces, which contained a 
population of 35,000,000, and covered an area of about 120,000 square 
miles. The head of the Civil Government was its Lieutenant- 
Governor, Mr. Colvin. The Agra British garrison, under the orders 
of Brigadier-General Polwhele, consisted of a Company’s regiment 
of 655 effective rank and file, and of a battery of six guns, the drivers 
of which were natives. The whole effective British force in the 
Provinces, scattered throughout it, numbered in round figures 4,200. 
The Company’s native army within the same area (apart from a large 
quantity of native-contingent troops) numbered roundly 41,400. 
About the Lieutenant-Governor were the heads of the several civil 
departments of the Administration. At the head of the district of 
Agra, as of the fifty-three districts into which the Provinces were 
sub-divided, was a magistrate, charged with magisterial, police, and 
general executive and administrative functions. The magistrate of 
Agra was Mr. Robert Drummond. Scattered throughout the Provinces 
were the other civil officials, by whose aid its Administration was 
conducted. 

As soon as the Mutiny broke out, on the 11th of May, Agra was 
entirely cut off from all communication with Delhi (which was at 
that time comprised in the Province), with the country beyond Delhi, 
and therefore with the Commander-in-Chief and the Government of 
the Punjab. It was not till the 28th of May that any news was re- 
ceived from that quarter. The Meerut British garrison was at once 
sent to join the army before Delhi; the Cawnpore and other detach- 
ments were locked up in self-defence. With the exception of the Agra 
garrison, not a British soldier was available for the maintenance or 
restoration of order in the Province. At Agra was a large fort, an 
important arsenal, anda European and Eurasian population numbering 
from 2,000 to 3,000, consisting largely of clerks, women, and children. 
Their number was swelled almost day by day, as refugees poured in 
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from the several adjacent districts and native States. Anarchy and 
disorder gained ground daily in all the surrounding country. The 
fall of Delhi, it was learned on the 28th of May, would be indefinitely 
deferred. The pressing question which presented itself to the 
Lieutenant-Governor was that of the policy to be pursued, in view 
of the powerlessness of his position, at headquarters. I may quote 
from the Memoir to which I have above referred in order to show 
what was the line he decided to foliow : 

Three lines of action presented themselves. The Lieutenant-Governor and all 
the Christian community might withdraw into the fort and await events; or the 
women and children might be sent into the fort; or the whole community might 
remain in their houses, subject to adequate precautions against surprise. By a 
section of Mr. Colvin’s advisers the second course was violently pressed upon him. 
He decided on adopting the last. For a moment on May 13, when the position 
was in its first obscurity, he thought of sending the women and children into the 
fort; but on reflection he refused. The fort was unprovisioned, and in every 
respect unprepared. His military force was too small to be divided. There was 
no mutineer force at hand, therefore there was no pressing risk. It was his duty 
to show a resolute front. He had with him an English regiment, and could 
organise volunteers. His officers in their districts were endeavouring to hold their 
posts. He would not set the example of seeking safety behind walls. He could 
ensure at least the security of headquarters. On May 22 he wrote to Lord Canning 
that he would decidedly oppose himself to any proposal for throwing his European 
force into the fort, except in the last extremity. In Mr. Drummond, the magistrate 
of Agra, he had a strong man, on whom he could rely to keep order. 


This policy was angrily opposed by the majority of the community, 
who were anxious to avail themselves of the shelter of the fort, at 
least for the women and children, and who distrusted newly raised 
police levies, on which the Government relied to keep order in Agra 
and its environs. But, for political reasons, it was the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s deliberately adopted policy to show a bold front to the 
danger at the headquarters of his Administration, and, backed by 
the British garrison and by volunteers, to that end to utilise in Agra 
as best he might what native agency he had at his command. ‘It 
is not by shutting ourselves in forts in India that our power can be 
upheld,’ he wrote on the 22nd of May to Lord Canning, ‘and I will 
decidedly oppose myself to any proposal for throwing the European force 
into the fort, excepting in the very last extremity.’ The Lieutenant- 
Governor’s action has been attributed to Mr. Drummond’s insistence. 
What weight Mr. Drummond may have possessed was due to the 
fact that his courage, vigour, resource, and local influence made 
him the best available agent for putting Mr. Colvin’s policy into 
effect. 

The augmentation of the native police force, alleged delay in 
securing the defence and provisioning of the fort, and other acts of 
omission and commission imputed tothe Government by Mr. Thornhill, 
have led Lord Roberts to the conclusion that, far from adopting a 
definite and resolute policy, such as I describe, the authorities wholly 
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failed to understand the true character of the crisis, and that their 
measures were adopted in a fatuous confidence in the loyalty of the 
native civil population and of the soldiery, which showed itself in 
unwillingness to give offence to them, or to take the most ordinary 
measures of precaution. I wish first to examine the character of the 
evidence by which this conclusion is supported, and then to point 
out certain considerations of a more general kind which seem to me 
to have been lost sight of. 

Mr. Colvin may be permitted to refute, by the evidence of his own 
letters, the statement that though warned by many, among others by 
Scindia and his Minister (a warning, by the way, of which I should | 
like to see the evidence), that the whole native army was disloyal, he 
refused to believe it, and failed to understand the nature and magni- 
tude of the crisis. I quote passim from letters to Lord Canning of 
the 29th of May and the 21st of June. On the former date he 
writes : 


I had the honour of receiving yesterday your letter of May 24. With it came 
a letter for the Commander-in-Chief, which I have really no means of forwarding 
at preseni. I took the great liberty of opening it, as one justified by the entire 
ignorance we have been in of His Excellency’s movements and plans, and because 
I might be able to extract, in a brief form, the essential parts of it, which could 
be passed through the country in the concealed way which used to be familiar in 
the old Indian wars. The difficulty of sending messages, even to Meerut, is incon- 
ceivable. The country is in utter disorder ; but bold men, holding together, should 
still make their way through. The real reason, I grieve to say, why messages do 
not get delivered is that the belief in the permanence of our power has been very 
deeply shaken, and that men think it is a better chance for them to take to open 
plunderings than to engage in special risks for our service. Still, I shall relax no 
effort which may be at all likely to be useful for the purpose. Not a line ‘has 
reached me from the Commander-in-Chief since the commencement of the disturb- 
ances. 

I fear from the purport of some of your remarks in your letter to General 
Anson that his advance will be slow. His difficulty—all our difficulty—is not 
the force of the mutineers in Delhi, but the condition of entire lawlessness which 
is rapidly overspreading the country. 

With the invaluable aid of Mr. R. Drummond, the magistrate here (whose 
energy, influence, and spirit are beyond all praise), I have been able to maintain 
order as yet in all the Agra district. Muttra has been quieted by the Bhurtpore 
and Ulwar forces—Muttra, that is, on the right bank of the Jumna, for on the 
left fearful murders and violence have been committed. But the country north 
of Meerut (part at least of the Mozuflernuggur district) is at the mercy of the 
most daring and criminal. There are many good men whose feelings are with us, 
but the vicious, the disappointed, or the desperate are the most bold in all such 
convulsions of order, and on the whole there is (its police force being dispersed) 
no support to the Government. Quiet men think and arm only for their own 
defence. With the 120 remaining Mahomedans of the lst Gwalior Contingent 
Cavalry corps (80 having gone off to Delhi), and the aid of European volunteers 
from Agra, I do what I can to clear our front towards Allygurh, but it is but 
precarious and temporary work. The 120 men are hardly worked, and more or 
less disinclined to take part against their brethren in the army, though they will 
help in suppressing plunderings. Seventy steady and, I believe, reliable Hindoos 
of the same cavalry corps I have sent under Major Raikes to Mynpooree. This 
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exhausts my means, unless some irregular levies'we are raising under a native 
should turn out of value. 


After reporting other incidents, he adds : 
















A great advance in the cold weather, in accumulated European strength, with 
artillery and masses of irregular cavalry, so as again to awe and reduce the whole 
of these Provinces, seems the only course before the Government. A commission 
with summary powers of civil and criminal justice should accompany this force. 
The whole frame of our administration must be recast, the composition and pro- 
portion of the native army entirely modified, and we need not discuss with hesi- 
tating minuteness penal and other codes. 


On the 21st of June he wrote again : 


The whole of the Gwalior Contingent itself has mutinied. The Maharajah 
sent off the Agent, saying that he could no longer answer for his own Mahomedan 
and Hindoo troops, and he subsequently lent the merest pretence of aid to the 
escape of some English ladies, He is ready for events, but not supposed to be 
likely to make any immediate attack on us. He will first wish to establish his 
direct authority in the districts which were managed for him. The Nimach 
mutineers are at Tonk, or were some three days ago. It is but 150 miles off. 
They talk of attacking us, but I do not expect it. However, we hold the fort in 
our own hands, and shall do our best. Ajmere, with its treasure and magazine, 
remains safe under General George Lawrence’s small body of European troops. 
To the eastward all is unknown anarchy. We have still the post at Mynpooree, 
and a precarious sort of authority and quiet in parts of Allygurh, Muttra, and 
this district. But I wield but the purest shadow of government. 

The people generally are certainly not against us. They understand all the 
benefits of our rule. The first burst of debtors against creditors—of old against 
new proprietors—over, the population is anxious to be quiet again. It is the deep 
chasm between us and the military spirit or force of the country which cannot, 
that one can now see, be again bridged over. Our position can only be one of 
strength if within the fort, and its walls and form are not very good. We have 
able engineers and determined hearts, so far as these will go. The abandonment 
of the public property and records at this station will be a serious disaster in iteelf. 
We shall avoid it as long as we can. We are dreadfully hampered by the mass 
of writers and their families. Nothing has yet disturbed the quiet of this town. 
































Writing a little later, Mr. Colvin hazarded some suggestions as 
to the lines on which the reorganisation of the native army would 
have to be carried out, which are in remarkable coincidence with the 
decision ultimately adopted. 


The want of native auxiliaries will at the same time be most sensibly felt. 
European troops alone cannot do the work of India. How to get together another 
trustworthy native army is a problem which will task the highest wisdom and 
experience. I can scarcely offer a suggestion towards it. The very excess of 
absurdity in the fictions by which the fairly disposed sepoys were at first deluded, 
and the readiness which they have shown to gross vutrage and murder, seem to 
make it impossible to rely on them again. Then, the defection of the irregular 
cavalry and the rousing of their hostile feelings as Mahomedans leave us without 
the reasonable prospect of re-forming corps of that most necessary arm. Native 
artillerymen might be dispensed with, but not cavalry and infantry, and these in 
large numbers. I deeply lament that my knowledge only extends to stating the 


difficulty ; perhaps the real solution may be in the very extensive employment of 
Punjabee corps. 
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So much for Mr. Colvin’s blindness to the character and magni- 
tude of the crisis. I proceed to the illustrations given in the 
Reminiscences of what is called his ‘infatuation.’ The incidents about 
to be referred to are alleged to have occurred in May or June 1857, 
during which months, judging from his narrative, Mr. Thornhill 
was for about twenty-four hours only in Agra. He did not take refuge 
finally in Agra till early in July. His testimony, therefore, as to what 
happened in May and June (and everything I have to deal with did 
happen in May and June) is not in any sense first hand, but was pre- 
sumably gleaned from residents in the fort of Agra in July to October 
1857, and was published to the world after a lapse of twenty-eight ~ 
years. Dates are very rarely given by Mr. Thornhill ; the authority 
for statements, however startling, is invariably wanting. 

The alleged neglect to put the fort into a state of defence and to 
provision it may be first dealt with. 


They [the authorities] objected to arrangements being made for accommodating 
the non-combatants inside the walls of the forts because, forsooth, such precautions 
would show a want of confidence in the natives!’ And the sanction-for supplies 
being stored in the fort was tardily and hesitatingly accorded. It was not, indeed, 
until the mutinous sepoys from Nimach ‘and Nasirabad were within sixty miles 
of Agra that orders were given to put the fort in a state of defence and provision 
it, and it was not until they had reached Futtehpore Sikri, twenty-three miles 
from Agra, that the women and children were permitted to seek safety within the 
stroughold.' 


This embodies Mr. Thornhill’s statement, to the effect that when 
the Nimach brigade was sixty miles from Agra the pressure of the 
military authorities and a few of the higher civilians compelled Mr. 
Colvin to authorise the fort being put in defence and provisioned for 
a six months’ siege. 

Now, in the first place, Blue Books show that on the 22nd of 
May Mr. Colvin wrote to Lord Canning, ‘ Measures have been taken 
to strengthen the fort, and to place in it some considerable amount of 
supplies.’ In his official narrative of the events of the Mutiny in 
Agra, the late Sir George Harvey (who was then a high official at 
Agra) also records the arrangements adopted on receipt of the first 
news of the events at Meerut for provisioning the Agra fort. 

Mr. E. A. Reade, the civil official in the fort next in rank to the 
Lieutenant-Governor, has left behind him a ‘ Narrative of Events 
at Agra from May to September 1857,’ to which I have repeatedly 
referred in my Memoir. It is dated the 29th of September, 1857, 
and was written when the events described were fresh in the author's 
mind. He states that on the outbreak of the mutinies the advice urged 
on Mr. Colvin by Colonel Fraser and Major Weller, to send females 
and children into the fort, ‘was rejected by Mr. Colvin on very 
sufficient grounds of sanitary and political considerations. But pre- 


1 Reminiscences, vol. i, p. 281. 
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cautions were not neglected. Colonel Glasfurd was appointed 
commandant of the fort, and directions were issued to lay in supplies, 
as well as to organise its defence. Captain Nicholls was charged 
with the duty of repairing and enlarging its accommodations.’ I do 
not know what is the place referred to by Mr. Thornhill as ‘sixty 
miles from Agra.’ But the orders to Colonel Glasfurd and Captain 
Nicholls were issued within a very few daysafter the news of the Mutiny 
first reached Agra. We know exactly what progress had been made 
in provisioning and defence on the 14th of June, because on that 
date Colonel Fraser, R.E., who was chief engineer to the Civil 
Government, in compliance with instructions from the Lieutenant- 
Governor, reported upon itat much length. After the 14th of June, 
more than a week at least must have elapsed before the Nimach 
brigade were ‘ within sixty miles of Agra.’ Colonel Fraser’s report, 
which is also made use of in my Memoir, was kindly lent me by Mrs. 
Fraser, his widow. 

Space will not permit me to print the whole report, but only 
certain more important paragraphs. Colonel Fraser, after stating the 
strength of the fort garrison, briefly pronounces the defences to be 
‘ sufficiently respectable,’ but the artillery insufficient. The command 
of the town and of the bridge of boats he finds adequate. He then 


reviews the accommodation for servants, the sanitary arrangements, 
the accommodation for cattle ; finds the water-supply good, discusses 
the magazine stores, and goes on to say: 


Shelter.—There is fair accommodation for from 2,500 to 3,000 Christians, but 
if the armoury, the whole of the New Palace, and ultimately, as a last resource, 
the Motee Musjid, are also occupied, there may be accommodation for about 4,000. 
Accurate lists should, however, be immediately made and forwarded to the com- 
mandant of the fort of the number of men, women, and children for whom in 
emergency shelter is desired, 

Provisions.—The arrangements are more satisfactory than I anticipated. 
Handmills with an establishment to grind corn have been provided; a bakery is 
ready. Four months’ provisions for 2,500 Europeans and 1,500 natives will be 
completed in two days, notwithstanding the difficulties Captain Chalmers, Assis- 
tant Commissary-General, has had to contend with. No store of salt meat, tongues, 
bacon, hermetics, and other useful articles has yet been laid in. I should therefore 
suggest that the commissariat officer may be instructed to accumulate a small store 
of these things, to be sold at any fair price to parties desirous of purchasing, as the 
Government issue of provisions can only include the ordinary items of a soldier’s 
rations. It will, I think, be obvious to His Honour that, the larger the quantity of 
provisions that can be laid in, the better, for if not required by the garrison of 
Agra, there will no doubt be a great demand for supplying the camp of His Excel- 
lency the Commander-in-Chief when it moves towards Cawnpur and Lucknow, 
also for any force left at Allyghur (a point of strategic importance which should, 
if possible, have been all along held). I should therefore prefer at once completing 
the supplies to six, instead of four, months for the probable occupants of the fort, 
and, farther, the collection of as much more as ‘ go-down’ room can be arranged 
for, a measure which may hereafter save much valuable time in the movement of 
troops, by enabling us to send them provisions on any point. 
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Colonel Fraser was an Engineer officer of high character and 
long standing, who shared the views of the opposition. His evidence 
as to the provisioning and defence cannot, therefore, be regarded as 
biassed in the Lieutenant-Governor’s favour ; while, on the other 
hand, his opinions may account in some measure for the asperity 
with which, in a concluding paragraph, he refers to the action of 
the magistrate. Mr. Drummond had the defects of his qualities. 
He was masterful, impatient, perhaps overbearing, and he took little 
pains to conceal his contempt for much of the panic about him. Nor 
did he care to conciliate his opponents ; and during the process of 
provisioning, as he was most reluctant to seek shelter in the fort, 
he possibly threw obstacles in the way of the military authorities, of 
which the Lieutenant-Governor was not made aware. Colonel Fraser 
especially names him as having obstructed the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
instructions, and writes of ‘ orders and counter-orders,’ ‘ interference,’ 
‘utter want of system,’ and so on. But, however all this may have been, 
Colonel Fraser’s complaints are discounted by the fact that on the 
14th of June, when he penned them, the fort, in compliance with 
Mr. Colvin’s instructions, had practically been provisioned. This is 
the true and sufficient answer to the assertion that the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s attention was not even turned to the subject (and then 
only under military compulsion) till the close of June. When June 
closed two more months’ provisions had been accumulated. 

The statementis incorrect that it was ‘not till the mutineers equally 
had reached Futtehpore Sikri that the women and children were 
permitted to seek safety within the stronghold.’ It was about the 
2nd of July that the mutinous force reached Futtehpore Sikri. I 
have before me a copy of a letter from Colonel Prendergast, dated the 
26th of June, communicating to Colonel Fraser an order just 
received from the Lieutenant-Governor, to the effect that the women 
and children were to go into the fort on the following day, the 27th. 
The fort was then ready to receive them; and the rebel force was 
still comparatively distant. 

An incident alleged to have occurred to the superintendent of 
the gaol may next be taken: 


The gaol, containing 5,000 prisoners, was left in charge of a native guard, 
although the superintendent, having reliable information that the sepoys intended 
to mutiny, begged that it might be replaced by European soldiers. The Lieutenant- 
Governor gave his consent to this wise precaution, but afterwards not only allowed 
himself to be persuaded to let the native guard remain, but authorised the removal 
of the European superintendent, on the plea of his being an alarmist.? 


Mr. Thornhill’s narrative is to the same effect ; but he adds that 
the day after the superintendent was removed from his gaol the 
guard mutinied, marched eastward, and were never heard of after. 

The superintendent of the gaol was Dr. (now Surgeon-General) 

2 Reminiscences, p. 282. 
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John Pattison Walker. From him I have obtained the facts with the 
aid of which I now correct Mr. Thornhill’s narrative. 

Believing himself to have good reasons for distrusting the fidelity 
of the gaol guard, which consisted, not of sepoys, but of a semi- 
military levy of about 400 men, Dr. Walker on the 23rd of June 
(I fix this date from other sources) went to the Lieutenant-Governor 
and asked him to have it disarmed. The Lieutenant-Governor 
at once referred this proposal to Dr. Walker’s immediate superior, 
who was the Inspector-General of Gaols, to the magistrate, and to 
Dr. Walker, in conference. Accepting the view of the two former, 
he refused to accede disarmament, but unsolicited and of his own 
motion directed that a guard of fifty British soldiers should be sent 
to the gaol for Dr. Walker’s personal protection. 

The same afternoon, just before the British troops arrived, two 
companies of the gaol guard, drawn up in front of their barracks, 
sent a native officer to ask for an interview with Dr. Walker, who 
acceded to the request. It happened that as he drew near them 
the head of the British guard was seen to be approaching, and 
the two companies of the gaol guard, catching sight of them, 
absconded. The other two companies were then ordered inside the 
prison, where they remained during the night. Dr. Walker 
wrote to the Lieutenant-Governor’s private secretary, apprising 
him of the incident, with a view to disarmament of these two 
companies. Early next morning, having received no reply, he 
decided on putting the measure into effect, in view of what 
he believed to be urgent necessity. He did so, reporting this 
action also to the private secretary. Later in that day, following 
on a request from the private secretary, in reply to Dr. Walker’s first 
note, to the effect that he should move through the Inspector-General 
of Gaols in the matter, came the Inspector-General himself, who, 
after personally informing himself on various points, informed Dr. 
Walker that he suspended him from his office by order of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, but without naming his successor. Dr. Walker 
thereon at once sought and obtained an interview with Mr. Colvin, 
who, on being placed in full possession of the facts, revoked the 
suspension which he had ordered on the ground that Dr. Walker had 
seemingly disobeyed that morning the orders which he had received 
only the previous afternoon. At the same time a further British force 
was sent for the security of the gaol and its superintendent. 

Dr. Walker remained at his post till the 5th of July, when he 
entered the fort with the rest of the community, after successfully 
conducting to the last days the internal management of the gaol, as 
Mr. Colvin wrote later to Lord Canning, ‘with zealous and firm 
control.’ 

It will be seen from the above that the incident as told by Mr. 
Thornhill is incorrect in almost every particular, and that Dr. 
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Walker was not removed from his post as an alarmist, and because 
his warnings of an impending event were disregarded, but was sus- 
pended for a few hours after that event for seeming defiance of 
orders. 

It is difficult to know how to deal with unsupported assertions 
such as that, since there was an insufficiency of weapons wherewith 
to arm the augmentation made in Mr. Drummond’s native police 
force, a volunteer corps of Christians, lately raised, was disbanded, 
and their arms distributed among the Mahomedan police ; or that 
‘this infatuated belief in the loyalty of natives’ was carried so far 
that it was proposed to disarm the entire Christian population, on the 
pretext that their carrying weapons gave offence to the Mahomedans. 

I will only point out here, that while on the one hand, in view 
of the existence of the great armoury at Agra, it could not have been 
necessary, owing to insufficiency of weapons, to disband Christians 
(whatever the term ‘Christian’ may here include) in order to arm 
the augmentation to the police, it is, on the other hand, the more 
incredible because Colonel Fraser, in his report of the 14th of June, 
complains that ‘3,000 stands of arms, with from fifty to 200 rounds 
of ammunition per musket,’ were issued from the fort, ‘ at the requisi- 
tion of the magistrate of the district, for arming his police, many of 
whom have been recently entertained.’ I am further assured by a 
very eminent Civil officer, who was in high office, and at Agra 
throughout May to October 1857, that the statement as to the 
alleged proposal to disarm Christians having been seriously considered 
by the Government, on the pretext that their carrying weapons gave 
offence to Mahomedans, is ‘ absurd in the last degree.’ 

I can only regret that Lord Roberts should have given place to 
such stories in his pages, to the very grave prejudice of a distinguished 
public officer, on any man’s unsupported assertions. Readers of these 
and of Lord Roberts’s pages will judge for themselves whether I have 
ground for remonstrance. I have never read these tales in any other 
account of that time. Until some more tangible references are given 
by which to test them, it is as idle to affirm as it is useless to deny 
theirtruth. Meanwhile itis prudent, no less than just to those whom 
it concerns, to withhold credit from all evidence of this character. It 
was for this, among other reasons, that, while entering a precautionary 
note against Mr. Thornhill’s anecdotes, I omitted further reference 
to him in my Memoir. 

Neither are we told on whose testimony it is affirmed that the 
authorities refused to allow the ladies and children at Gwalior to be. 
sent into Agra for safety. A rumour to that effect has from time to 
time been repeated, but I have never seen it confirmed in any con- 
temporary public or private letter, telegram, Blue Book, or other 
document. Nor have I ever seen anything purporting to be the text 
of the telegram; nor do I know from what ‘authority’ it is alleged 
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to have emanated, nor to whom it was addressed, nor whether there 
is such indirect evidence forthcoming as to justify one in contending, 
in the absence of direct proof, that it was sent. 

My reply to Lord Roberts would be incomplete if I did not point 
out that all statements, without exception, which have come down 
to us from those days attest the extraordinary violence of party 
faction and of party recrimination which animated the Agra com- 
munity. It was, no doubt, mainly due to the scenes passing round 
them ; to alarm, to disaster, to loss of property, and to three months’ 
confinement in the stifling and pestilent atmosphere of the fort. To 
whatever cause it may be attributed, this rabies of partisanship must 
always be borne in mind when reading contemporary accounts. No 
one more freely admitted it than Mr. Thornhill when, twenty-eight 
years later, in his Indian Mutiny, he published not a few of the 
stories which at that time first found credence, and of which some 
echo is heard in the pages of Kaye’s Sepoy War. 


Having seen Agra I could understand Jerusalem. We did not, indeed, stab or 
poison [he says], but there were the same jealousies, the same animosities that, in 
a ruder age and amongst a less civilised and more impulsive people, would have 
led to such results. It was often said that a real danger would have united us. 
I do not think so, for we never could have been in more peril than for the first 
few days we imagined ourselves, and it was just then that the discord was at its 
greatest. Also, throughout, it was in matters that concerned our safety that the 
disagreements were the most constant and the most virulent. 


Such was the community which, after long and close confinement, 
poured out to meet Brigadier Greathed’s force on his arrival, and 
deluged it with its accounts of the last five months’ events. Unhap- 
pily, Mr. Colvin no longer survived to tell his own version of affairs, 
nor to reply to the attacks upon his conduct of his charge. 

The Lieutenant-Governor may have committed mistakes. Mr. 
Reade in his narrative writes that ‘the principle of the policy he 
maintained, of resolute defiance at the seat of government, was 
indisputably sound ; but he erred in some respects in the choice of 
means, though he used the means employed with marvellous ability.’ 
He was hampered by the charge of nearly ‘3,000 women, children, 
and civilians,’ as Lord Roberts phrases it, whose natural indiscipline 
was heightened by panics, and fomented, I am sorry to say, by some 
who should have known better. The same obstructiveness was being 
experienced by Sir Henry Lawrence at Lucknow, where ‘ the extremity 
of the crisis caused many people to forget themselves; and from 
many persons of whose obedience and support he might have had 
reasonable expectation, he received remonstrances against his line of 
policy.’* But it is as idle to charge Mr. Colvin with blindness and 
infatuation, in the face of his letters, as it is impossible, in presence of 
the evidence I have furnished, to contend that he neglected the fort 

’ Life of Sir Henry Lawrence, ii. 348. 
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till compelled by others to look for the first time to its safety 
and provisioning in the last days of June. I have shown in my 
Memoir that, like both the Lawrences, Mr. Colvin hoped that 
Delhi would fall some time in May. Like the Lawrences, how- 
ever, when he found that there was no chance of this, he seized 
instantly the full extent of the crisis, and whatever hope he may 
have expressed in letters or telegrams before that date finds no 
repetition later. Having no better weapon at his command, for 
a time he kept some semblance of order in his Province by using 
one native element against another: Hindu against Mahomedan, 
native States’ contingents against the sepoy, police against rural 
anarchy. There was no blind reliance on natives, but there was 
no agency other than native which could be used for his purpose. 
One by one his means failed him. Hindu and Mahomedan 
fraternised ; native State contingents mutinied; and then he lost 
his last hold on the Province beyond the limits of Agra. But 
in Agra itself the police kept order until the affair of Shahganj on 
July 5. It was the military reverse of that day, for which the 
Lieutenant-Governor was in no way responsible, that placed Agra at 
the mercy of the rebels. Even then, Mr. Thornhill writes that the 
police, with the exception of about a hundred, went quietly off to their 
homes without molesting anybody. Sir George Harvey’s account 
differs in some respects; but I gather that in any case the great 
body of the police, whether disbanded by order or otherwise, dis- 
persed on the 4th or 5th of July peaceably to their villages. 
Nothing remained after the 5th of July but to take refuge in the 
fort. On the 3rd of July Mr. Colvin, who had been previously in 
good health, had been struck down by the illness which impaired 
his later powers, and which after some weeks of struggle ended 
fatally in September. But when he was compelled to take refuge 
in the fort his work was done. Nothing remained then but to 
await the arrival of British troops to restore authority in the lost 
Province. Nearly a year passed, let me note, before this end could 
be accomplished. 

Let me call attention, finally, to considerations which, however 
obvious they appear to me, find no place in those pages of the 
Reminiscences which deal with Agra. From the outbreak of the 
Mutiny the North-West Provinces were lost to British rule, because 
they contained no British troops to take the field. The civil adminis- 
tration necessarily collapsed, because the districts were denuded of 
their British officers, who were either killed or compelled to seek 
shelter. Thus, Mr. Thornhill was himself obliged to fly from his 
district, Muttra, only thirty-three miles from Agra, to the protection 
of the fort. Between Agra and the rest of the Provinces an impene- 
trable belt of anarchy was interposed. Before long there was”no 
British Civil officer out of Agra to whom an order could be sent, or 
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by whom, if it were sent, it could be received and executed, or from 
whom information of any kind could be received. There were no 
police ; and what friends there were among the people did not dare 
to give proof of goodwill. Unlike the Punjab, the North-West 
Provinces had never been disarmed, and the whole population had 
weapons. Unlike the Punjab, with its Sikhs or Wiléyatis, there 
was no material from which fresh levies could be made. The 
native army was a sepoy army; the mutiny was a sepoy mutiny; 
the only military class in the Provinces was that from which 
the sepoys were recruited. Unlike the Punjab, again, of which the 
Sikh population was bitterly hostile both to the Mahomedan 
ex-Emperor and to the sepoy army, in the North-West Provinces 
Delhi was the centre of all Mahomedan ambitions, and the sepoy 
army was, as it were, the very flower of the soil. When Mr. Colvin 
is blamed for not maintaining more authority in such a province, it 
is fair to inquire what more, in identical circumstances, was done in 
maintaining his rule in the adjoining and similarly situated province 
of Oudh by Sir Henry Lawrence. Neither could assert his authority 
beyond headquarters. Each (till overmatched by a rebel force) kept 
order at the seat of Government. Each was assailed by subordinates 
who opposed his policy; each adequately ensured the safety of the 
community round him, though in this respect Mr. Colvin was far 
more fortunate in having at hand in case of need the more defensible 
position. Before condemning the Lieutenant-Governor for failing to 
master the crisis in his Province, it is as well to see not only what 
was the character of that crisis, but what his distinguished con- 
temporary and friend, when similarly circumstanced, was able to 
effect in Oudh. That neither was able to effect much will scarcely be 
made matter of reproach by those who impartially consider the nature 
of the catastrophe in which each found himself, and the absence of 
all means of meeting it. 


AUCKLAND COLVIN. 
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MR. HERBERT SPENCER AND 
LORD SALISBURY ON EVOLUTION 


PART II 


Mr. Hersert SreNncer’s rebellion against the ‘enormous’ time which 
evolutionists have hitherto demanded, and to which Lord Salisbury 
only alluded as a well-known characteristic of their theories, marks a 
new stage in the whole controversy. Nobody had made the demand 
more emphatically than Mr. Spencer himself only a few years ago. 
His confession now, and his even elaborate defence of the idea that 
the work of evolution may be a work of great rapidity, goes some 
way to bridge the space which divides the conception of creation, and 
the conception of evolution as merely one of its methods. But Mr. 
Spencer must make further concessions. It is not the element 
of time, however long, nor is it the element of process, however 
purely physical, which we object to—we who have never been 
able to accept any of the recent theories of evolution as giving 
a true or adequate explanation of the facts of organic life. The 
two elements in all those theories which we reject as essentially 
erroneous, are the elements of mere fortuity on the one hand, and 
of mere mechanical necessity on the other. If the processes of 
ordinary generation have never been reinvigorated by a repetition 
of that other process—whatever it may have been, in which 
ordinary generation was first started on its wonderful and 
mysterious course—then, all the more certainly must the whole of 
that course have been foreseen and pre-arranged. It has certainly 
not been a haphazard course. It has beena magnificent and orderly 
procession. It has been a course of continually fresh adaptations to 
new spheres of functional activity. We deceive ourselves when we 
think or talk, as the Darwinian school perpetually does, of organs 
being made or fitted by use. The idea is, strictly speaking, nonsense, 
They were made for use, not by use. They have always existed in 
embryo before the use was possible, and, generally, there are many 
stages of growth before they can be put to use. During all these 
stages the lines of development were strictly governed by the end 
to be attained, that is to say, by the purpose to be fulfilled, 
Vor, XLI—No, 242 569 RR 
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This, indeed, is evolution; but it is the evolution of mind and 
will; of purpose and intention. We are not to be scared by the 
application to this indisputable logic of that most meaningless of all 
words —the supernatural. For myself I can only say that I do not 
believe in the supernatural—that is to say, I do not believe in any- 
thing outside of what men call Nature, which is not also inside of it, 
and manifest throughout its whole domain. I cannot accept, or even 
respect, the opinion of men who, in describing the facts of Nature, 
and especially the growing adaptations of organic structures, use per- 
petually the language of intention as essential to the understanding 
of them, and then repudiate the implications of that language when 
they talk what they call science or philosophy. When evolution- 
ists do defend their inconsistencies in this matter, they use 
arguments which we cannot accept as resting on any solid basis. 
Thus Mr. Spencer argues in the article under review that if the 
Creator had willed to form all those creatures He surely would have 
led them along lines of direct growth from the germ to the finished 
form, and would not have led them through so many stages of meta- 
morphoses.'° We have no antecedent knowledge of the Creator which 
can possibly entitle us to form any such presumption as to His methods 
of operation. This is one answer. But thereis another. The method 
which is supposed by Mr. Spencer to be inconsistent with the opera- 
tions of a mind and will is the same method which is our own, and which 
is universally prevalent in the Universe. Everything is done by the use 
of means ; everything is accomplished by steps, generally visible, but 
often also concealed from our view. There is, therefore, either no mind 
guiding the order of that universe, or else this method is compatible with 
intellectual direction. We must take Nature as we find it. Wehave 
nothing to do with what Mr. Spencer calls ‘ Special Creation.’ Special 
evolution will do very well for our contention. That contention is 
that in organic structures purposive adaptations have had the con- 
trolling power. This is not an argument; it is a fact. In Biology 
our perception of the relation between organic structures and the 
purposes they are made to serve—-which are the functions they are 
constructed to discharge—is a perception as clear, distinct, and certain 
as our perception of their relations to each other, or to time, or to 
form, or to space, or to any other of the categories of our knowledge. 

Mr. Spencer is under a complete delusion if he supposes that the 
four or five great heads of evidence, which he specifies as all telling 
the same tale of evolution, could not be equally applicable to the 
facts if all the steps of evolution were visibly and admittedly under 
the ordering and guidance of a will. For example, the argument 
founde? on the possibilities of Classification applies to the evolution 
of human machines as well as to the organic mechanisms of Nature. 
A row of models of the steam-engine, from ‘ Papin’s Digester’ to the 
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wonderful machines which now drive express trains at sixty or seventy 
miles an hour, would show a consecutive series of developments in 
every way comparable—except in length and complexity—with the 
series of the Mammalian skeleton. Yet nobody would be tempted to 
guess on this account, except in a metaphorical sense, that steam- 
engines have all been begotten by each other. The metaphor from 
organic births, however, is so apposite and perfect in its analogy that it 
is often actually used, and the begetting of ideas, or of the application 
of ideas to mechanical or chemical work, is a recognised branch of 
the history of mechanics. 

The truth is that the argument derived from the principle on 
which all natural classifications rest, is a very dangerous argument 
for Darwinians. It cuts two ways, and one of the ways is very 
undermining to the assumption that there has been some continual 
flux of specific characters. It is true that in all living structures 
common features, so numerous, do indicate some common cause 
and source. But it is not less true that specific differences, so con- 
stant and so definite through enormous periods of time, are incom- 
patible with perpetual instability. Darwin himself spoke of ‘fixity’ 
as an essential characteristic of true species. He admitted that this 
fixity is never attained by the human breeder ; and he even admitted 
that it could only be obtained by ‘ selection with a definite object.’ '! 
This is a most remarkable declaration. Just as we have seen Mr. 
Spencer, under the inducements of controversy, throwing overboard 
his old demand for enormous periods of time, so now we find Darwin 
throwing overboard the idea of variations being either constant, or in- 
discriminate, or accidental, and even insisting that ‘fixity ’ in organic 
forms is an aim in Nature, and can only be secured through an agency 
having a definite object, and pursuing that object with a persistency 
impossible to man as a mere breeder of temporary varieties. This is 
an argument which gives a very high rank to species in the history 
of life. It is because of it that Cuvier declared that no science of 
Natural History is possible if species be not stable. If, then, it be 
true that one species has always given birth to others, it must have 
been by a process of which, as yet, we know nothing. 

And then it must be remembered that there are some fundamental 
features in all living organisms—involving corresponding likenesses 
—which can have no other than a mental explanation. One great 
principle governs the whole of them, namely this, that in order to 
take advantage of special laws, physical, mechanical, chemical, and 
vital, certain corresponding conditions must be submitted to, and 
certain apparatuses must be devised, and provided, for the meeting of 
these necessities. But the bond—the nexus—between the existence 
of a need and the actual meeting of that need, in the supply of an 
apparatus, can be nothing but a perceiving mind and will. I quiteagree 

1 Quoted by Professor Poulton, Charles Darwin, &c., p. 201. 
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with Mr. Spencer that most men when they talk of separate or special 
Creation do not realise, or ‘visualise,’ what they mean by it. But 
exactly the same criticism applies to the language of those who are per- 
petually explaining organic structures as developments governed by the 
absolute necessities of external adaptations. They do not really see 
the necessary implications of their own language. If the organism 
is to live at all, they frequently tell us, such and such developments 
must arise. Quite so—but who is it, or what is it, that determines 
that the organism shall live, and shall not rather die? The needed 
development will not appear of its own accord. The needed percep- 
tion of its necessity must exist somewhere ; and the needed power of 
meeting that necessity .must exist somewhere also. Moreover the 
two must act in concert. Those, therefore, who talk about that com- 
bined perception and power existing in Nature are using words with 
no meaning, unless by Nature they mean a conceiving and a per- 
ceiving agency. It is on this principle alone that we can explain 
very clearly why some apparatuses are common to all living 
things. The assimilation of food, the support of weight, some fulerum 
for the attachment of muscle, some circulatory fluid, some vessels 
for the circulating fluids to find a channel, some apparatus for the 
supply of oxygen, and for its absorption, some nervous system for 
the generation of the highest energies of life, some optical arrange- 
ment for the purposes of sight: all of these involve, of necessity, 
likenesses and correspondences between all living things in the anima} 
kingdom which hang together by a purely mental and rational chain 
of common necessities which have been seen and provided for. These 
mental relations between needs and their supply are entirely inde- 
pendent of the methods employed, and, as a fact, the methods em- 
ployed do very considerably vary. The argument would be exactly 
the same if the methods of supply were much more various than they 
actually are. If the method employed has never been anything but 
ordinary generation, with the one exception of the first, or the few 
first, of the whole series, then the prevision involved in the first 
germs are all the more wonderful, and the more completely answer- 
ing to all that can be intelligible as creation. 

There is surely something suspicious—improbable—at variance 
with all the analogies of Nature, in the doctrine which the mechanical 
evolutionists would force upon us—that the life-giving energy, by 
whatever name we may call it, which started organic life upon its way 
—in the form ofsome four or five primordial germs—has been doing 
nothing ever since. No doubt it magnifies the richness and fertility 
of the original operation—seeing as we do the almost infinite varieties 
which it included in its pre-determined lines of change. But if this 
has been the course of creation, we are driven to another conception 
without which the theory would not at all correspond to the facts of 
life. If ordinary generation has been the sole agent in producing all 
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but the few original germs, then ordinary generation must have been 
sometimes made to do some very extraordinary things. Mr. Spencer 
very fairly admits that man has never yet seen a new species born by 
ordinary generation. This may be theoretically accounted for by the 
shortness of man’s life as yet upon the globe. But, unfortunately forthe 
theory, the long ages of Palwontology give no clue to the immediate 
parentage of any new species: There are, indeed, intermediate forms, 
and these are called links. But somehow the links never seem to touch. 
The new forms always appear suddenly—from no known source—and 
generally, if of a new type, exhibiting that type in great strength as 
to numbers, and in great perfection as regards organisation. 

There is one suggestion which has been made in order to meet 
these strange phenomena, which has always seemed to me to be more 
plausible than any other, and to come much nearer than any other 
to the historic facts. It was the suggestion of a very eminent and 
most ingenious man—Babbage, the inventor of the Calculating 
machine. His mind was full of the resources of mechanical inven- 
tion. He conceived the idea that as such a machine as his own could 
be made to evolve its results according to a certain numerical law 
during a given time, and then suddenly, for another time, to follow 
a different law with the same accuracy and perfection of results, so 
it is conceivable that species might be really as constant and invari- 
able as we actually find them to be, for some long periods of time— 
embracing perhaps centuries or even millenniums—and then suddenly, 
all at once, evolve a new form which should be equally constant, for 
another definite time to follow. 

This notion would account for many facts, and it is, of course, 
consistent with the assumption that what we call ordinary generation 
has—since in the first creations it was originally started on its way 
—been the only and the invariable instrumentality employed in the 
development of species. And not only would this idea square with 
the apparently sudden appearance of new species, repeated over and 
over again throughout the geological ages, but, more important still, 
it would harmonise with those intellectual instincts and conceptions of 
our mental nature to which the idea of chance is abhorrent, and 
which demand for an orderly progression in events some regulating 
cause as continuous and as intelligible as itself. 

Mr. Spencer refers, as others now. continually do, to the recent 
discoveries in America which have revealed a remarkably continuous 
series of specific forms leading up to that highly specialised animal 
the Horse. That series of forms, although then less continuous, was 
noticed long before the days of Darwin. It attracted the attention 
of Cuvier, and I heard Owen lecture upon it as indicative of the origin of 
the Horse two years before the Origin of Species had been published. 
The later more near approach to completion in that series in American 
fossils is said by Mr. Spencer to have finally convinced Professor Huxley 
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of conclusions on which he had before maintained a certain reserve. 
They are, indeed, most significant, but Iam not sure that their signifi- 
cance has been well interpreted. They do seem clearly to indicate the 
development of a plan of animal structure worked out, somehow, 
through the processes of ordinary generation. But they do not in- 
dicate any fortuity, or any confusion, or any haphazard variations in 
all possible directions. Neither do they indicate steps of infinitesimal 
minuteness. On the contrary, they indicate a steady progress in one 
determinate line of development, a progress so rapid that sometimes the 
new species seem to have been actually living as contemporaries with 
the older species; and alongside of the anterior forms which were, 
as it were, going out of fashion, and are now assumed to have here 
been their own progenitors. The number, too, of the forms through 
which the line of modifications can be traced during a geological 
period of apparently no long duration, indicates at that time a 
fluidity in specific characters which is highly suggestive of compara- 
tively rapid changes in the processes and in the products of ordinary 
generation. Sedimentary beds not exceeding 180 feet in total 
thickness, and thus indicative of no very long time in the geological 
scale, are now found to contain several of the divergent forms 
which lead up to the fully developed Horse.’ It is as if the creative 
energy, which, on every theory, began the series in the creation of the 
original germs, had been then calling out their included potentiali- 
ties into manifestations unusually rapid. These manifestations were 
all pointing steadily in one direction, namely, the establishment—on 
a continent ceasing to be marshy—of a species of quadruped, organised 
for a singular combination of strength, and fleetness,and endurance 
in the machinery of locomotion upon drier land. 

This example of the correlations of growth effected in all pro- 
bability through the machinery of ordinary generation, but under a 
definite guidance along certain lines to an extraordinary but determi- 
nate result, is all the more striking because it does not stand alone. 
All the great domesticable Mammalia which serve such important 
purposes in the life of Man, and without which that life would have 
been far less favourably conditioned than it is, were all the contem- 
poraneous product of that very recent, but most pregnant, Pliocene 
age in which the Horse was, at some appointed time, evolved out 
of ancestral forms, which would have been as useless to Man as the 
survivors of them now are, such as the Rhinoceros or the Tapir. 

Among the conceptions to which the Darwinian theory of de- 
velopment has most frequently resorted, has been the conception 
that the development of all individual things from germs is an 
epitome and an analogue of the kindred, but far slower and longer, 


1? T have taken these facts from a very remarkable paper in the Proceedings of the 
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processes which have given birth to species in the course of ages. It 
is the best of all their conceptions—that which most facilitates the 
imagination in picturing a possible method of creation—because it 
rests on at least a plausible analogy of Nature. But, unfortunately, 
the mechanical school of evolutionists do not seem to understand one 
of the most certain characteristics of the processes of ordinary 
generation. If the germs first created had all the essential qualities 
of the procreated germs, then chance, or miscellaneous and un- 
guided growths, can have had no place in the development of 
species. Nothing can be more certain that every procreated germ 
runs its own peculiar course to its own peculiar goal, with a 
regularity that implies a directing force. Mr. Spencer himself 
reminds us that all procreated germs are so like each other in 
the earliest stages, that neither the microscopist, nor the chemist, 
could tell whether any germ is to develop into any of the lowest 
animals or into a man. Yet the line of growth, in each, is pre- 
determined, and the adult form is as certain and as definite as if 
the completed animal had been a separate creation from the inorganic 
elements of Nature. If, therefore, the mechanical evolutionists 
appeal to the processes of ordinary generation, they must take all 
the consequences of that appeal. They must not reject or gloss over 
a feature of it which is most fundamental and conspicuous, namely, 
the internal directing agency or force, which always pursues a 
definite line of growth, so that all the demands of the completed 
structure must have been present from the beginning, and must 
have been always ready to appear in strength when the set time had 
come, and very probably to appear in embryo even sooner. 

It has always appeared to me that this is a conception of such 
strength, and even of such certainty, that it casts a new and a very 
clear light on one of the most curious and puzzling groups of fact 
which the science of Biology reveals—I allude to the frequent 
occurrence in animal structures of what are called rudimentary organs 
—that is to say, the occurrence of bits of organic mechanism which 
are never to be used in that particular creature, but which, in other 
creatures widely different, grow up into functional activity, and may 
even be the most essential organs of its life. A great number of 
instances have been cited by comparative anatomists—some of them, 
perhaps, more fanciful than real—as, for example, when the five or 
six vertebre which constitute a real, though an invisible, tail in 
Man, are quoted as a case of arudimentary organ. The truth is that 
this very short tail in men is far more clearly functional than many very 
long tails in other animals. It is absolutely needed for the support 
of the whole frame when it is subjected to the strain of its own 
weight for long periods of time in the sitting posture, a posture which 
is peculiar to Man and, in a less degree, to Monkeys. It is not clear 
that there is any functional use in the long tails of dogs, of cats, and 
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of many other animals. They are, indeed, very expressive of the 
emotions, and this, no doubt, is of itself a use. Perhaps more really 
belonging to the category of rudimental organs may be the traces 
which are said to exist in the human head of the special muscles 
which move the ears in lower animals. If such exist, although a 
certain very limited power of movement of the scalp is observable in 
a few individuals, such muscles seem to be divorced in man from 
their appropriate use. 

But it is needless to dwell on cases which can only be verified by 
specialists in anatomy, when we have in Nature conspicuous cases 
which, when seen, confront us with perpetual but baffled curiosity and 
astonishment. The most extreme case is the best for illustration, and 
is naturally the most often quoted. It is the case of the Whale. This 
hugest of all the living vertebrata is so exclusively adapted to life 
in the ocean that if by accident it is stranded on the shore it is 
speedily suffocated by the crushing of all its internal organs under 
its own enormous weight. Yet this creature, so utterly destitute of 
any osseous structure capable even for a moment of sustaining that 
weight, does, nevertheless, exhibit in its skeleton all the bones which 
constitute the fore limbs of quadrupeds, and has even a bony rudi- 
ment which represents the elaborate structure which, in them, 
constitutes the pelvis. This is the solid fulcrum upon which, in 
them, the posterior pair of limbs are hinged, and on which, in the 
case of Man, the power of progression on land is absolutely de- 
pendent. The Whale, too—at least that species of whale called the 
Right Whale, which is the species we know best, from its great com- 
mercial value—presents in its life history another example of rudi- 
mentary organs. The new-born whale is provided with teeth, which 
are utterly without functional use either in the young or in the 
adult, and are soon absorbed and lost as the young advance to 
maturity. 

There is no doubt that the class of facts to which these belong 
are guide-posts in the science of Biology. They must have an 
historical origin, and a meaning, which is not yet thoroughly under- 
stood, Let us look at some considerations which seem to throw an 
important light upon them. 

In the first place, it is evident that organic structures, or bits of 
organic structure, which have no apparent use at all to some individual 
creatures possessing them, are closely connected with that other case 
which is much more common—the case, namely, of the same organic 
structures existing in different animals, but which are in them put to 
entirely different uses. Owen says that even the cetacean pelvis is 
used, in the. meantime, for the attachment of some muscles con- 
nected with the generative organs. The five digits of a man’s hand, 
again, are identical in number and position with the five slender bones 
ofa Bat’s wing. In that animal they are used as the supporting frame- 
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work of a flying membrane, and are wholly useless for any purposes 
of prehension. The digit which we call our thumb, and which in 
Man has such essential uses that the hand would hardly be a hand 
without it, is in the Bat not altogether abolished, but is dwarfed and 
converted into a mere hook by which the creature catches hold of the 
surfaces to which, when at rest, it clings. The whole vertebrate 
creation is full of such examples. Rudimentary organs, therefore, 
are nothing but a natural and harmonious part of a general principle 
which is applied in different degrees throughout the animal world. 
The explanation of it is, in one sense, very simple. It is that the 
vertebrate skeleton, with all its related tissues, has been—what Huxley - 
always called it—a Plan, laid down from its beginning, in its 
originating germs, with a prevision of all its complexities of adapt- 
ability to immense varieties of use. There must have been a 
provision for these uses in certain elements and rudiments of struc- 
ture, and in certain inherent tendencies of growth, which were to 
commence, from time to time, the initial structures. This is the 
indisputable fact in every case of ordinary generation, and if that 
process has been the only method employed since the first few germs 
were otherwise created, then both the cause and the reason of rudi- 
mentary organs in many creatures, become intelligible enough. 

There is nothing in this explanation which can be rationally 
objected to by evolutionists. Indeed, if Darwin’s particular theory of 
development be at all true, it becomes an absolute necessity of thought 
that there must have been, in the history of organic life, a whole 
series of special organs appearing for a time as rudiments, and then, 
after a time of functional activity, disappearing again as vestiges. 
The course of organic life has certainly been, on the whole, one of 
progress from lower to higher organisations, and if it be true that all 
these changes have come about with infinitesimal slowness—or even if 
they have been occasionally rapid—there must have been always as 
many structures in course of preparation for future use, as there were 
other structures in course of extinction because they were ceasing to 
be of any use whatever. 

It is curious to observe that Darwinians, generally, never seem 
to perceive this necessity at all. When they see a rudimentary 
organ in any animal frame they always insist that it must be the 
vestige of an organ which was once in full activity in some actual 
progenitor. They never allow that it can possibly represent a possible 
future. According to them it must, and can, only represent an ac- 
complished and concluded past. Why is this? Of course it involves 
a complete abandonment of the attempt to give any account of the 
origin of any organic structure. It implicitly assumes that they were 
created suddenly, and in a state so perfect as to be capable of functional 
activity from the moment of their first appearance. If not, then there 
is no puzzle in rudimentary organs. They are the normal results of 
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gradual evolution by gradual variations. The assumption, therefore, 
that such organs must always be the remnants of structures formerly 
complete, is so entirely at variance with the whole theory of the 
mechanical evolutionists that there must be some explanation of their 
running their heads against it. The explanation is very simple. It 
is one of the infirmities of the human mind that, when it is thoroughly 
possessed by one idea, it not only sees everything in the light of that 
idea, but can see nothing that does not lend itself to support the 
dominant conception. There is nothing that a mind in this condition 
dislikes so much as an incongruous fact. Its instincts, too, are 
amazingly acute in scenting, even from afar, the tainted atmosphere 
of phenomena which have dangerous implications. This is the secret 
of the aversion felt by the Darwinian School to the immense variety 
of biological facts which point to the steady growth of organs for a 
predestined use, and consequently to their inevitable first appearance 
in rudimentary conditions in which they can have no actual functional 
activity. For this is an idea profoundly at variance with materialistic 
and purely mechanical explanations. It is easy by such explanations 
—at least superficially it seems to be easy—to explain the atrophy 
and ultimate disappearance of organs which, after completion, fall 
into disuse. But it is impossible to account, on the same mechanical 
principles, for the slow but steady building up of elaborate structures, 
the functional use of which lies wholly in the future. The universal 
instincts of the human mind are conscious that this conception is 
inseparable from that kind of guidance and direction which we know 
as mind. No other is conceivable. And this particular kind of 
agency is as much an object of direct perception—when we see an 
elaborate apparatus growing up through many rudimentary stages to 
an accomplished end—as the relations of the same apparatus to the 
chemical and vital processes which are subordinate agencies in the 
result. But it is a cardinal dogma of the mechanical school that in 
Nature there is no mental agency except our own ; or that, if there be, 
it is to us as nothing, and any reference to it must be banished from 
what they define as science. This is all the stranger since the 
existence of rudimentary organs, on the way to some predestined end 
in various functional activities, is the universal fact governing the 
whole phenomena of embryology in the course of ordinary generation. 
Moreover, it is the very men who insist on embryology as a confirma- 
tion of their special theory, who object most vehemently to its 
principles being consistently applied to the explanation of kindred 
facts in the structure of animals in the past. 

So hostile have Darwinians generally been to this interpretation 
of rudimentary organs in adult animals, that some years ago, when, 
in controversy with the late Dr. George Romanes, I spoke of rudi- 
mentary organs being interpreted sometimes ‘in the light of 
prophecy’ rather than in the light of history, he challenged me to 
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specify any one organ in any creature which must certainly have been 
developed long before it could have been of use. I at once cited the 
case of the electric organs of the Torpedo and of some other fishes. 
The very high specialisation of these organs, and the immense com- 
plexity of their structure, demonstrate that they must have passed 
through many processes of organic development before they could be 
used for the wonderful purpose to which, in that creature, they are 
actually applied. Romanes was too honest not to admit the force of 
the illustration when it was put before him. He took refuge in the plea 
that it is a solitary exception, and he declared that if there were many 
such structures in Nature he would ‘ at once allow that the theory of - 
Natural Selection would have to be discarded.’'* Of course this plea is 
negatived by the very first principles of biological science. There 
is not such a thing existing as an organ standing absolutely alone 
in organic nature. There are multitudes of organs very highly 
specialised ; but there is no one which, either in respect to materials or 
in respect to laws of growth, is wholly separate from all others. What 
may seem to be singular cases are nothing but extraordinary develop- 
ments of the ordinary but exhaustless resources stored in the original 
germs of all living structures. Very special, very wonderful, and very 
rare, as electric organs undoubtedly are, they do not stand alone in any 
one species. They exist in other fishes of widely separated genera. 
Moreover, it has only been lately discovered that they exist in a 
rudimentary condition, quite divorced as yet from functional ac- 
tivity, in many species of the Rays, our own common Skates being 
included in the list. Nay, farther, it has long been known that in all 
muscular action there is an electrical discharge, so that the concentra- 
tion of the agency in a specially adapted organ, of which we have 
actual examples in every stage of preparation, is almost certainly 
nothing but the development, or the turning to special account, of 
an agency which is present in all organic forms. 

But this plea of Romanes, though futile as an argument for the 
purpose for which he uses it, is at least a striking testimony to the 
fact that those who have been most possessed by the Darwinian 
hypothesis, do consider any appeal to the agency of mind as hostile 
to their creed. Yet nothing can be more certain than that it is not 
hostile to the general idea of development, nor to the general idea of 
what Mr. Spencer calls organic evolution. Provided these conceptions 
are so widened as to include that Agency of which all Nature is full, 
and without perpetual reference to which the common language of de- 
scriptive science would at once be reduced to an unintelligible jargon 
—provided the development, or evolution, of previsions of the future, 
and of provisions for it, are fully admitted—there is no antagonism 
whatever between these general conceptions and the facts of Nature. 

The result of all these considerations seems to be that when 

8 Darwin and after Darwin, vol. i. p. 373. 
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we meet with structures in living animals, or bits of structure, 
which have no function, we never can be sure whether these represent 
organs which have degenerated or organs which are waiting to be 
completed. All that is certain is that they are parts of the vertebrate 
plan. That plan has always implicitly contained, at every stage in the 
history of organic life, elements and tendencies of growth which must 
have included both true rudiments of the future, and also real vestiges 
of the past. There is, indeed, one supposition which would put an 
end to our search for organs on the way to use for some future spe- 
cies—and that is the supposition that the development of new specific 
forms has, on this globe at least, been closed for ever. I have often been 
amused by the smile of incredulity which comes over Darwinian faces 
when the very idea of the possibility of newspecies being yet to come, 
is put before them. Yet if we had been living in the Pliocene Age— 
an age, comparatively speaking, very recent and of no great duration 
—we should undoubtedly have seen the processes in full operation 
by which the highest of our Mammalian forms were perfected and 
established. Nevertheless, the half-unconscious conviction may be 
true, that nothing of the same kind is going on now, and that not 
only has the creation of new germs been stopped, but that procreation 
has also been arrested in its evolutionary work. 

It is curious how well this instinctive impression, which, although 
never expressly stated, is always silently assumed by the current as- 
sumptions of biological science, fits into the language of those ‘old 
nomadic tribes’ who wrote on creation 3,000 years ago, and of whose 
qualifications for doing so Mr. Spencer seems to speak with such 
complete contempt. They knew nothing of what is now technically 
called science. But, somehow, they had strange intuitions which have 
anticipated not a few of its conclusions, and some of which have a 
mysterious veri-similitude with suggestions which come to us from 
many quarters. Their idea was that with the advent of Man there has 
come a day of ‘rest’ in the creative work. It does look very like it. 
But this supposition or assumption does not in the least affect the 
possible interpretation to be put upon certain rudimentary structures 
in existing organisms. That interpretation simply is, that the old 
Plan has been followed to the last ; that all the marvellous implica- 
tions and infoldings which lay hid in the original germs have kept 
on unfolding themselves—till Man appeared. In this case, the arrested 
structures would naturally exhibit traces of the processes which had 
been going on for millions of years, although they were now to be 
pursued no farther. Thus the mere existence of a rudimentary or- 
gan, apart from other evidence, would not of necessity imply that the 
creature in which it appears is the offspring of other creatures which 
had that same organ in perfection. The alternative interpretation is 
easy, natural, and may well be true-—that such a rudiment neither 
has ever been, nor is yet ever to be, developed into functional activity. 
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It may be where it is—simply because it indicates an original direc- 
tion of growth, or of development, which was made patt of the verte- 
brate Plan from the beginning of the series, for the very reason of its 
potential adaptability to many purposes. Moreover, the arrest of such 
tendencies of growth, ata given point in the series, may well have 
been part of the same Plan from the beginning. But the survival of 
their effects—the traces of this method of operation—would thus be a 
perfectly intelligible fact. 

As already said, the case which presents all these problems in the 
most striking form, is the case of the Whales, and especially the case 
of that species which, from the commercial products of its organism, is - 
most widely known. Both the organs which, in this creature, are present 
as rudiments alone, and those which, on the contrary, are very highly 
developed and most wonderfully specialised, are equally significant. 
Constructed exclusively for oceanic life, it yet possesses in a rudi- 
mentary form some of the most characteristic bones of the terrestrial} 
Mammalia. Upon the assumption that no organic structure can 
possibly have any other origin than ordinary generation, and that 
they can never have been originated except by actual use, nor be 
found incomplete except as the- consequences of disuse, then of 
course the conclusion seems unavoidable that the Whale is the 
lineal descendant, by ordinary generation, of some animal that once 
walked upon the land. Accordingly, I have heard a very high 
authority on Biological science declare that not only did he accept 
this conclusion, but that he could conceive no other solution of the 
problem presented by the facts. 

Yet it is evident that it rests entirely on the two preliminary 
assumptions above specified. Of the first of these two assumptions— 
that no organic structure has ever come into existence except by 
ordinary generation—we cannot even conceive it tobe true. But put- 
ting this aside, of the second of these two assumptions, namely, that 
organic structures can never have been developed except by actual 
use, it may be confidently said that it is certainly unfounded. We 
cannot be sure that the calling into existence of new germs—a process 
in which the whole animal world must confessedly have begun—is a 
process which was adopted only once, and has never been repeated in 
the whole course of time. We cannot, therefore, be certain that the 
Cetacea, which constitute a very distinct division in the animal king- 
dom, have not been thus begun, with predetermined lines and laws of 
growth which stand in close relation to the development of all the 
terrestrial Mammalia. But, even if we adopt the assumption that 
this alternative is impossible or inconceivable, the second assumption 
is certainly unjustifiable—that by the methods of ordinary generation 
rudimentary organs can never have arisen except by actual use, nor can 
have been atrophied except by subsequent disuse. The whole course 
of organic nature contradicts this assumption absolutely. All organs 
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pass through rudimentary stages on their way to functional activity. 
And if ordinary generation has been made to do the work of forming 
new species, the original germs in which the process began must 
presumably have passed through the same characteristic steps. 

The facts of Paleontology seem to indicate that the vertebrate 
series began withthe Fish. Out of them, therefore, on the Darwinian 
theory of Development, the Mammalia must have come, and if so it 
is not wonderful, but quite natural, that we should find one branch of 
the Mammalian type to be organisms pisciform in shape, and other- 
wise specially adapted to a marine life. One fundamental difference 
between the Fishes and the Mammalia is in the method and machinery 
for breathing, or, in other words, for the oxygenation of the blood. 
But comparative anatomists tell us that in Fishes the homologue of 
the Mammalian lung is the membranous sac which is called the air 
bladder. If ordinary generation, doing nothing except what we 
always see it doing now, has given birth to all creatures, it must 
have done much greater marvels than converting a mere bladder of 
air into a vascular organ for mixing that air with a circulating current 
of blood. The existence of rudiments of legs, and of a pelvis for the 
support of legs, is amply accounted for if we suppose that the elements 
of the whole vertebrate Plan were present, potentially, from the 
beginning of the type, with an innate tendency to appear in embryotic 
indications from time to time. Both Owen and Mr. Spencer, repre- 
senting very different schools of thought, have likened this idea to 
that of the growth of crystals along determinate lines, and bounded by 
determinate angles.'' Owen goes so far as to call the imagined 
initial structures by the name of ‘ organic crystallisation.’ Although 
there is a danger in passing, without great caution, from the inorganic 
to the organic world, yet this is a general analogy which is a real help 
to thought. The almost infinite complication of even the simplest 
organic structure when compared with the mere aggregations charac- 
teristic of cystalline forms, does, indeed, make it impossible to con- 
ceive that organic growths can be, in fundamental principle, like that 
of a crystal. But in the one circumstance, or condition, of deter- 
minatedness in the direction of growth, a common feature may 
undoubtedly be recognised. It is quite conceivable that the ‘ physio- 
logical units’ of all organic structures should be under the control of 
a force which determines their unknown movements and mutual 
arrangements, so as to build up, and form, the most complex struc- 
tures needed for future functions in distances of time however far 
away. The truth is that this conception is nothing more than a bare 
description of the facts. It supplies us with a far more simple and 
conceivable explanation of the Cetacean pelvis than the alternative 
suggestion that a fully-formed land animal, with limbs completed for 


4 Principles of Biology, vol. ii. p. 8; Owen’s Physiology, vol. iii. p. 818. 
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walking on the land, has given birth to offspring which abandoned 
the use of them, and acquired, by nothing but ordinary generation, 
all the purely marine adaptations of the Whale. 

There is, perhaps, no creature so highly specialised. The baleen 
in the mouth is one of the most wonderful cases of an organic 
apparatus expressly made for one definite and very peculiar work— 
namely, that of forming a net or sieve for entangling and catching 
the millions of minute crustaceans and other organisms which swarm 
in the Arctic seas. It is one of the structures which classifiers call 
aberrant—cases in which the directive agency—so evidently supreme 
in all organic development—has pursued a certain line of adaptation . 
into the rarest and most extreme conditions determined by a very 
peculiar food. In the pursuit of that line it is really not much of a 
puzzle that one particular element in the vertebrate skeleton should 
be passed over and left, as it were, aside, because it is a part of the 
original plan which could be of no service here. There is no rational 
ground for necessarily supposing that this particular bit of internal 
structure must have been developed into functional use in some 
former terrestrial progenitor. Organic beings are full of structures 
which are variously used, and of others which are so embryonic that 
they can never have been of any use at all. On the other hand, it is 
a very violent supposition that the external structure of the Whale 
can ever have been inherited from a terrestrial beast by the normal 
process of ordinary generation. The changes are not only too 
enormous in amount, but too complicated in direction, to lend them- 
selves to such an explanation. The fish-like form of the whole 
creature—the provision of an enormous mass of oily fat, called blubber, 
completely enveloping the internal organs, for the double purpose of 
protecting from cold these organs which are dependent on a warm 
Mammalian blood, and of so adjusting the specific gravity of the 
whole creature as to facilitate flotation on the surface of the ocean, 
where alone respiration can be effected by the Mammalian lung, 
the development of a caudal appendage which does not represent the 
Mammalian tail, but is constructed on an entirely different type 
—the assigning to that tail a function which it never serves in 
the Mammalia—that of propulsion in the medium which is its 
habitat—all these, together with the baleen in the mouth, consti- 
tute an assemblage of characters departing so widely from the whole 
Mammalian class, that if the creature possessing them has acquired 
them through no other process than ordinary descent from parents 
which were terrestrial beasts, then we are attributing to ordinary 
generation everything which is intelligible to us as a truly creative 
power. The stages through which such an enormous metamorphosis 
could only have been conducted, if they were sudden and rapid, 
would have been visibly a creative work; and if they were slow 
and gradual they must have followed certain lines of growth as 
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steadily, as surely, and with as much prevision, as we can conceive in 
any intellectual purpose of our own. Nothing, therefore, is gained by 
those who dislike the idea of rudimentary organs being regarded as 
provisions for a future in some one original Plan, when they try to 
escape from that idea by supposing that this rudimentary condition can 
be due to nothing but degeneration. That element of prevision of, 
and provision for, the future, which they choose to call the super- 
natural, pursues them through every step of their substituted 
fancies—and that, too, in the case of the Whales in a more immanent 
degree. 

Mr. Spencer’s tone, then, of remonstrance against the hardness of 
our hearts in being so slow to accept completely the teachings of the 
Darwinian School as an adequate explanation of the facts of Nature, 
shows that he has not grasped the difficulties which we feel to be in- 
superable. He is quite right in saying that even if the special theory 
of Darwin be abandoned, there would still remain to be dealt with 
what he calls the theory of organic evolution. Yes, and if the par- 
ticular theory which he so calls be given up, there will still remain 
another theory which is equally entitled, and, we think, better entitled, 
tothe name. Let him exhaust the meaning of his own language. 
An organ is an apparatus for the discharge of some definite vital func- 
tion. That is its only meaning. It isa meanstoanend. But the 
existence of a future need, and a preparation for the supply of it, have 
no necessary or merely mechanical connection. A steam engine must 
have a boiler, and a piston, and a condenser, and gearing to convert 
rectilinear into rotatory motions. Theseare all needs—if the apparatus 
is to do its work. But these needs will not be supplied without an 
agency which both sees them and is able to provide for them. All vital 
organs are, therefore, apparatuses, and as such are essentially pur- 
posive. The evolution of them can only mean the unfolding of ele- 
ments contained in the present, but conceived and originated in the 
past. We believe in organic evolution in this deepest of all senses. 
We do not believe, any more than Mr. Spencer, in creation without 
a method—in creation without a process. We accept the general 
idea of development as completely as Mr. Spencer does. We accept, 
too, the facts of organic evolution, so far as they have yet been very 
imperfectly discovered. Only, we insist upon it, that the whole 
phenomena are inexplicable except in the light of mind—that pre- 
vision of the future, and elaborate plans of structure for the fulfilment 
of ultimate purposes in that future, govern the whole of those 
phenomena from the first to the last. We insist upon it that the 
naked formula—now confessed to be tautological —of ‘ survival ,of the 
fittest,’ is an empty phrase, explaining nothing, and only filling our 
mouths with the east wind. 

Mr. Spencer does, indeed, towards the close of his article, use 
some language which may mean all that we desire to be included in 
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the stereotyped phrase—organic evolution. He says that all the vast 
varieties of organic life are ‘parts of one vast transformation,’ dis- 
playing ‘one law and one cause,’ namely, this—‘that the Infinite 
and Eternal Energy has manifested itself everywhere and always in 
modes ever unlike in results, but ever like in principle.’ But every- 
thing in this language rests on the sense in which the word Energy 
is here used. Etymologically, indeed, it is a splendid word, capable 
of the sublimest applications. We do habitually, in common speech, 
apply it to the phenomena of mind, and if we think of it in that 
application—as a name for the one source from which all ‘ work’ 
ultimately comes—if we think of it as that which, ‘works’ inwardly 
everywhere as the cause and source of all phenonena—then, indeed, 
Mr. Spencer is making use of ideas which, in more definite and more 
appropriate language, are familiar to us all. But, unfortunately, the 
word Energy has been of late years very largely monopolised by the 
physical sciences, in which it is used to designate an ultimate and 
abstract conception of the purely physical forces. We talk of the 
energy of a cannon ball, of the energy of an explosive mixture, of 
the energy of a head of water. We even erect it into an abstract 
conception representing the total of Matter and ofall its forces, alleging 
that there is only a definite sum of energy in the Universe which 
can never be either increased or diminished, but can only be 
redistributed. If this be the purely physical sense in which Mr. 
Spencer uses the word ‘ energy ’—even although he prints it in capitals, 
and although he adds the glorifying qualifications of ‘ Infinite’ and 
‘Eternal ’—tben we must part company with him altogether. The 
words ‘infinite’ and ‘eternal’ do not of themselves redeem the mate- 
rialism of his conception. The force of gravitation may be, for aught 
we know, infinite in space, and eternal in duration. But neither this 
form of energy, nor any other which belongs to the same category 
of the physical forces, affords the least analogy to the kind of causa- 
tion which is conspicuous in the preconceived Plan, in the corre- 
sponding initial structure, and in the directed development, of vital 
organs, as apparatuses prepared beforehand for definite functions. 
The force of chemical affinity is one of the most powerful of the physi- 
cal energies in Nature. It is one great agent—even the main agent 
—in digestion. But it could neither devise nor make a stomach. 
Substitute for the word ‘energy’ that other word which evidently 
fits better into Mr. Spencer’s real thought—viz. the word ‘mind’— 
and then we can be well agreed. Then Mr. Spencer’s fine sentence is 
but a dim and confused echo of the conception conveyed in the line so 
well known to most of us—‘ And God fulfils Himself in many ways.’ 


Since these pages were written it has been announced that Mr, 
Herbert Spencer has completed the really Herculean labour of build- 
ing up his ‘Synthetic System of Philosophy.’ It does not need to be 
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one of his disciples to join in the well-earned congratulations which men 
of the most various schools of opinion have lately addressed to a 
thinker so distinguished. The attempt to string all the beads of 
human knowledge on one loose-fibred thread of thought called evolu- 
tion, bas been, I think, a failure. But the beads remain—ready for 
a truer arrangement, and a better setting, in the yearsto come. We 
must all admire the immense wealth of learning and the immense 
intellectual resources, as well as the untiring perseverance, which 
have been devoted to this attempt. Mr. Spencer has vehemently 
denied that his philosophy is materialistic. But he has denied it on 
the ground that as between Materialism and Spiritualism his system 
is neither the one nor the other. He says expressly of his own 
reasonings that ‘their implications are nc more materialistic than 
they are spiritualistic, and no more spiritualistic than they are 
materialistic. Any argument which is apparently furnished to either 
hypothesis is neutralised by as good an argument furnished to the 
other.’ This may be true of the results in his own very subtle mind ; 
but it is certainly not true of the effect of his presentations on the 
minds of others. Nor is it so in the natural and only legitimate in- 
terpretation of a thousand passages. Even in close contiguity with 
the above declaration of neutrality we find him asserting that ‘ what 
exists in consciousness in the form of feeling, is transformable into 
an equivalent of mechanical motion.’'° I believe this to be an entirely 
erroneous assertion. But whether it be erroneous or not, it is cer- 
tainly not easily to be reconciled with the claim of neutrality. An 
assertion that all feeling may be correlated with certain organic 
motions in the brain, or nervous system, might be true. But that all 
‘feeling ’ is ‘ transformable into’ mere mechanical motion, is an asser- 
tion of the most pronounced materialism. The truth is that so pro- 
foundly hostile is Mr. Herbert Spencer to all readings of mental 
agency in natural phenomena, that when his own favourite doctrine 
—that of evolution—gives a clear testimony in favour of such readings, 
he not only rejects its testimony, but tries all he can to silence its 
very voice. I know of no subject in which the pure idea, and the 
pure facts of evolution, open up so wide and straight an avenue into 
the very heart of truth, as in the subject of human thought as 
automatically evolved in the structure of human speech. Words 
are not made ; they grow. They are unconsciously evolved. And that 
out of which the evolution takes place, is the functional activity of 
the mental consciousness of Man in its contact with the phenomena 
ofthe Universe. What that consciousness sees, it faithfully records in 
speech. It is like the highly-sensitised plates which are now exposed 
to the starry heavens, and which repeat, with absolute fidelity, the 
luminous phenomena of Space. What should we think of an astronomer 
who thought himselfentitled to manipulate this evidence at his pleasure 
8 Principles of Biolozy, vol. i p. 492. 
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—to strike out appearances, however clear, which conflict with some 
cosmic theories of hisown? Yet this is precisely the course taken by 
Mr. Herbert Spencer when he encounters a word which is inconsistent 
with his materialistic preconceptions. Although the purest processes of 
evolution have certainly made the word, he rules it out of court, and 
sets himself to devise a substitute which shall replace the mental, by 
some purely physical,image. Thus, for example, the word ‘adaptation’ 
is indispensable in descriptive science. Mr. Spencer translates it, because 
of its implications, into the mechanical word equilibration.'"® Thus the 
tearing teeth of the carnivora are to be conceived as equilibrated 
with the flesh they tear. It is curious to find Mr. Spencer indulging 
in an operation which excites all his scorn when it is conceived by 
others, Adaptation is the word born of evolution. Equilibration is 
a ‘special creation’ of his own : and a very bad creation it is. Labori- 
ously classic in its form, it is as laboriously barbarous and incompetent 
in its meaning. No two ideas could be more absolutely contrasted 
than the two which Mr. Spencer seeks to identify and confound under 
the cover of this hideous creation. The conception of a statical 
‘equilibrium’ or balance between opposite physical forces, and the 
conception of the activities of function so adjusted as to subordinate 
the physical forces to their own specific and often glorious work—these 
are conceptions wide as the poles asunder. Nothing but a systematic 
desire to wipe out of Nature, and out of language—which is her child 
and her reflected image—all her innumerable ‘teleological implica- 
tions,’ can account for Mr. Spencer’s continual, though futile, efforts 
to silence the spiritualistic readings of the world evolved in the 
structure of human speech. 

But even if it were true that Mr. Spencer’s writings are as neutral 
as he asserts them to be, nothing in favour of their reasonings would 
be gained. A philosophy which is avowedly indifferent on the most 
fundamental of all questions respecting the interpretation of the 
Universe, cannot properly be said to be a philosophy at all. Still less 
can it claim to be pre-eminently ‘synthetic.’ It may have made 
large contributions to philosophy. But the contributions are very 
far indeed from having been harmonised into any consistent system. 
On the contrary, very often any close analysis of its language and of 
its highly artificial phraseology, will be found to break it up into 
incoherent fragments. Such at least has been my own experience ; 
and I am glad to think that in a line of interpretation which leads 
up to no conclusion, and to no verdict, on the one question of deepest 
interest in science and philosophy—namely, whether the Physical 
Forces are the masters or the servants of that House in which we live— 
no man is ever likely to succeed where Mr. Herbert Spencer. has 
broken down. 

ARGYLL, 
6 Principles of Biology, vol. i. p. 466. 
ss 2 
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RONSARD AND HIS VENDOMOIS 


I. YEARS OF APPRENTICESHIP 


PieRRE DE Ronsarp, gentilhomme Vendomois, studied at many 
schools, and was the pupil of many masters. One of them is well 
known, the others not so well. All his biographers have praised the 
zeal with which, leaving the Court and its festivities, he took up his 
abode at the Collége Coqueret and there followed the teaching of 
Dorat. ‘Ronsard,’ says his friend and earliest biographer, Claude 
Binet, ‘who had lived at Court and was accustomed to keep late 
hours, used to work till two after midnight, then, going to bed, he 
awoke Baif, who rose, took the candle from him, et ne laissait refroidir 
la place.” He learnt in this way much Latin and Greek ; he became 
an enthusiastic worshipper of the ancients ; he mixed with that band 
of young men who had risen at the call of Joachim du Bellay, and 
who wanted to adorn the French language with the spoils of the 
superbe cilé romaine. They pretended to admire nothing but what 
Roman examples warranted; tonsured clerks as they were most of 
them, they extolled Paganism, they offered a goat in antique fashion 
to the tragedian Jodelle, and pretended to lead half-Pagan lives. 

Their talent, their impetuosity, the noise they made created such 
a stir that for a long time they were considered, above all, as poets 
who had written ‘Greek and Latin’ in French. They were taken at 
their word, and dearly paid for the sin they had committed of youth- 
ful exaggeration. Ronsard, who had become their chief from the day 
the first volume of his Odes had been published (1550), suffered 
most ; and not till our own times was the verdict of Boileau against 
him first timidly contested, then reversed. 

Only quite recently, and not even to the extent warranted by 
facts, was the true nature of Ronsard’s genius made plain. He was a 
thorough Frenchman ; the factitious part in his work is striking 
indeed, and very visible, but it is small. He was a pupil not so much 
of Dorat as of Nature; he learnt much more from his Venddmois, 
its rocks, rivers, and meadows, than from Rome and her authors. 
He had many teachers besides the headmaster of the Collége Coqueret, 
foremost among them Experience and Observation. 

His experience of life had been very great indeed, and had begun 
from his youth. Born in the ancestral manor of La Poissonniére, near 
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Couture, in Vendémois (1524), he was early destined to an active, 
busy life. Riding, fencing, all sports, either pacific or military, had 
been his first study. His father, Louis de Ronsard, master of the 
hostel of the young princes, sons of Francis the First, wanted to 
make of him, before all, an accomplished ‘gentilhomme.’ He ap- 
proved doubtless of his receiving the literary discipline usual in those 
Renaissance days, and of his writing verses; for these were knightly 
accomplishments at the Court of the Valois. But verses were not to 
fill his time, and poetry must not be his career: Pierre de Ronsard 
must be a soldier, a statesman, a courtier, what he pleased; not a 
dreamer lost in meditations. ‘Often was I rebuked by my father, - 
the young man wrote in after-life, 

Et me disait ainsi: Pauvre sot, fu t’amuses 

A courtiser en vain Apollon et les Muses! 

Que te saurait donner ce beau chantre Apollon 

Qu’une lyre, un archet, une corde, un fredon (a song), 

Qui se répand au vent ainsi qu’une fumée? ... 

Laisse-moi, pauvre sot, cette science folle . 

Prends les armes au poing et va suivre la guerre. 


Ronsard was accordingly instructed in all the manly arts befitting 

a young nobleman sprung from an old family related to the La 
Tremouilles, and even, so they said, to the kings of England ; they 
were, according to their own computation, cousins in the seventeenth 
degree to the reigning sovereign. He soon became conspicuous as a 
fencer, dancer, rider, and wrestler. A number of journeys improved 
his knowledge of the world. He went as a boy to Scotland, in the 
train of James the Fifth, who had just married at Notre-Dame his first 
wife, Madeleine daughter of King Francis the First (1537). An- 
other man famous in literary annals was also of the journey, the 
notorious Lyon King-of-Arms, Sir David Lyndesay. KRonsard re- 
mained there thirty months, and then six in England, ‘where,’ 
says his friend Binet, ‘ having learnt the language quickly, he was 
received with such favour that France was very near losing one 
whom she had bred to be some day the trumpet of her fame.’ 
He visited Flanders, then Scotland again, where he nearly lost 
his life in a shipwreck, then Germany and North Italy. Of his 
sojourn in England few traces remain in his work ; his knowledge of 
English is probably one of the fabulous accomplishments which kind 
Binet credited him with. He seems, however, to have known that 
there were poets in England and swans in the Thames, and he alludes 
in one of his pieces to those noble products of the island :— 

Bientét verra la Tamise superbe 

Maints cygnes blancs, les hétes de son herbe . . . 

Jeter un chant pour signe manifeste 

Que maint poéte et la troupe céleste 


Des Muses sceurs y feront quelque jour, 
Laissant Parnasse, un gracieux séjour. 
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Ronsard appeared at the French Court, where Henri II was 
king, and Diane de Poitiers more than queen. He pleased all by 
his fine figure, his lively conversation, his amorous verses, and his 
artistic tastes. He was, indeed, a model young gentilhomme. He 
played on the lute, he was fond of pictures, and admired especially 
those of Clouet, alias ‘ Janet,’ the fashionable Court painter, whose 
royal portraits have never ceased to be admired, and are to be seen 
now in the Louvre. Ronsard praised ‘ Janet, honour of our France,’ 
and sang also the merits of another friend of his who, even at school, 
covered his copy books with drawings and paintings, and was no 
other than Pierre Lescot, architect of the new, now the old, Louvre 
of Henri II: , 

.. » étant a l’école, 
Jamais on ne te put ton naturel forcer, 
Que toujours avec l’encre on ne te vit tracer 
Quelque belle peinture et, ja fait géométre, 
Angles lignes et points sur une carte mettre. 


Other arts were also in great favour with Ronsard ; he was an 
excellent tennis-player, and proved matchless at football. Those were 
important accomplishments at that time; kings gave the example; 
young Charles the Ninth (1560-74) was very fond of football ‘ as this 
is one of the finest of all sports ;’ his camp wore a white livery, his 
adversaries a red one, and endless games took place in that now over- 
crowded part of the town, the Pré-aux-Clercs. Ronsard, who played 
on the royal side, had once the happiness to hear the king exclaim, 
‘tout haut’ that ‘he had played so well that the winning of the 
prize was due to him.’ So important, indeed, were the sportive arts, 
that, having to write a eulogy of Henri II, Ronsard compared 
himself to a tree-feller ‘entering a wood to begin his daily task’ and 
wondering which tree he will begin with : he, in the same way, having 
entered the forest of the royal merits, wonders, among so many, which 
he shall praise first. And after much musing and wondering he 
makes up his mind, and sings first the talent Henri had ‘ for jumping 
over a hedge or over a ditch,’ 


Pour sauter une haie ou franchir un fossé. 


Then come his fencing, his riding, his wearing a cuirass two days 
running, as he deemed 
la sueur 

Etre le vrai parfum qui doit orner la face 

D’un roi, 
Wisdom, prudence, and other moral accomplishments will come in 
their proper place, that is, later on. 

Ronsard, however, was not meant to follow the career of arms or 

to be a courtier. Soon after the period of his travels he became deaf, 
having caught, it is told, his disease in Germany. Binet explains it 
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as clearly as Moliére’s Sganarelle explains why ‘ votre fille est muette;’ 
he attributes it to ‘ sulphur’ which the Germans, he says, mix with 
their wines. This sulphur, added to the troubles and fatigues the poet 
had undergone in his journeys both at sea and on land, was the cause 
of ‘ plusieurs humeurs grossiéres’ rising to his brain, in such a way that 
they caused a fluxion, which caused a fever, ‘from which he became 
deaf’ One thing, however, is certain—the deafness; it diminished 
the pleasure Ronsard found at Court, ‘a country where one should 
rather be dumb than deaf,’ and it re-awakened and sharpened his 
early fondness for books, meditation, and solitude. 


II. Poetical VocATION 


Very early indeed his true vocation had manifested itself. It had 
been revealed to him, not by the learned Dorat, nor by the haughty 
Cassandre, the misty object of his first passion, but by those teachers, 
the friendliest and best listened to, the confidants of his childhood 
and mature age: the woods and meadows of Venddmois, where his 
fancy saw the Dryads of antique Hellas dancing hand in hand with 
the gentle fairies of his native country : 


Je n’avais pas douze ans qu’au profond des vallées, 
Dans les hautes foréts des hommes reculées, 

Dans les antres secrets de frayeur tout couverts, 
Sans avoir soin de rien, je composais des vers; 
Echo me répondait et les simples Dryades, 
Faunes, Satyres, Pans, Napéés, Oréades, 

Egipans qui portaient des cornes sur le front, 

Et qui, ballant, sautaient, comme les chévres font, 
Et le gentil troupeau des fantastiques fées 

Autour de moi dansaient 4 cottes dégrafées, 


Rome and Athens interfered. It was a time of boundless enthu- 
siasm ; the Petrarchan fire was now burning in the breasts of all the 
learned, and they imitated, besides the sonnets of the Italian poet, his 
idolatry for the masters of the Cesarean days. To equal such men 
was deemed impossible, to imitate them was held the greatest service 
poets could render to the cause of Beauty. Ronsard did all in his 
power to further that cause; he even thought at first that he ought 
to contribute to the fame of his native land by becoming a Latin poet. 
But he did not cherish long that fancy, and happily did not, like his 
model Petrarch, waste his energies upon the impossible task of writing 
an Africa. France and good sense had the best of it; he made him- 
self ‘thoroughly French :’ 


Je me fis tout francais, aimant certes mieux étre 
En ma langue ou second, ou tiers, ou le premier 
Que d’étre sans honneur & Rome le dernier. 


The claims of France, and especially of the Vendémois country, 
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grew upon him. He sang Cassandre, more an apparition than a 
reality, a young girl he had seen one day in the meadows by Blois. 
He sang her in a high style, full of Latin and Italian reminiscences. 
The first book of his Amours, coming soon after his odes, secured 
him immense fame (1552). But he soon felt there was something 
forcé in that over-superb attitude ; an acknowledged master, he could 
now act more freely ; instead of trying to surpass himself in the style 
which had made him celebrated, he altered it; he became more 
simple and listened more intently than before to the voice of 
Nature. Nature’s part is much more visible in the second book 
of the Amours, dedicated to Marie, a plain girl of Bourgueil in 
Anjou, whom, says Binet, ‘il a vraiment aimée.’ He long thought 
he had found in her a fit companion for his life’s journey : 


N’est-ce pas un grand bien, quand on fait un voyage, 
De rencontrer quelqu’un qui, d’un pareil courage, 
Veut nous accompagner et, comme nous, passer 
Les chemins tant soient-ils facheux 4 traverser ? 


So he clung to her and wrote of her in a sweet and subdued tone 
as of a real woman with whom he hoped to live, not as of a goddess 
on Olympus, a star in the sky, a cloud, a smoke. 

Little by little he was withdrawing from the Court. Even at the 
time of his greatest glory, when his friend Charles the Ninth was on 
the throne, and he exchanged with him verses as familiar as but less 
gross than the flytings which passed between his contemporary 
Lyndesay and James the Fifth of Scotland,' he often fled from Paris 
and made prolonged stays in Vendémois. Age had come early for 
him ; he was grey-haired at thirty. While continuing his active life 
he dreamt of the sweetness of a quiet home. He sees one day in the 
sky a flight of storks, 

Qui d’un ordre arrangé et d’un vol bien serré, 
Représentaient en l’air un bataillon carré 


D’avirons emplumés et de roides secousses, 
Cherchant en autres parts autres terres plus douces. 





1 There is a great (casual) resemblance between the two sorts of flytings. Charles, 
as well as James, had derided his poet for the signs of eld apparent in him. 
Ronsard answered in a bold and dignified tone: Old age will come for you too 
(‘ The day wyll cum, and that within few yeris, said Lyndesay); happy would you 
be if you were free of the passions which now prey upon you: 

Charles, tel que je suis vous serez quelque jour ; 

L’age vole toujours sans espoir de retour . . 

Heureux, trois fois heureux si vous aviez mon age ! 

Vous seriez délivré de l'importune rage 

Des chaudes passions. . . . 

As for the royal verses, both poets allude, not without some reserve, to their excel- 

lence. Lyndesay cries ‘ proclamand,’ with a tinge of irony, James ‘the prince of 
poetry ;’ Ronsard is ready to yield his own laurel to Charles, but not, it is true, at 


once and on his asking: he would do it ‘s'il vous plaisait wn peu prendre la peine— 
De courtiser la Muse,’ 
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He envies their fate, and he too would like to go to his home: 


Je voudrais bien, oiseaux, pouvoir faire de méme, 

Et voir de ma maison la flamme voltiger 

Dessus ma cheminée et jamais n’en bouger, 
Maintenant que je porte, injurié de lage, 

Des cheveux aussi gris comme est votre plumage . . « 
Allez en vos maisons. Je voudrais faire ainsi ; 

Un homme sans foyer vit toujours en souci. 


He was not without a hearth, he had several, but his best 
loved ones were away from Paris, in Venddmois. A number of 
benefices had been bestowed upon him. He had received the © 
tonsure in 1543 from the hand of René du Bellay, Bishop of Mans, a 
relation of his friend the poet Joachim du Bellay : ‘ Noverint universi 
quod nos Renatus Bellayus . . . Petro, filio nobilis viri Ludovici de 
Ronssart . . . tonsuram in domino contulimus clericalem.’ Though 
he continued to live in the world, he was ‘curé’ of Challes and 
of Evaillé, Archdeacon of Chateau-du-Loir; he became Canon of 
Mans and of Tours, prior of Croixval in Vendémois, St. Come-lez- 
Tours, St. Gilles of Montoire, &e. He was, however, prior or abbot 
in commendam, that is, he was the head and protector of the abbeys 
or priories and received the income accruing from them, while pro- 
fessional ecclesiastics performed the religious functions of the post. 
His prebends, the presence of his family inthe country, his love for his 
native fields, his infirmity, all combined to attach him more and more 
to his Vendémois ; he could not leave it without regret: is it not, he 
thought, the finest province in France? and should not the river 
Loir * be proud to water it ? 

Sois hardiment brave et fiére 
De le baigner de ton eau; 

Nulle frangaise riviére 

N’en peut baigner un plus beau. 


III. VENDOME 


It is, in truth, a very fine country, all green and yellow with woods, 
meadows, and cornfields. It is also a country rich in fantastic legends 
and in historical souvenirs. Its valleys have known many wars; its 
rocky hills, with their numberless caves, have sheltered in Roman 
times the Celtic ancestor. Some of those vaults, the work of patient 
hands long ago, cross and intercross each other; they are connected 
by staircases, and extend several kilométres (at Troo for example) 
within the stone ridge. Aspring of pure water, rising in the interior, 
supplied the needs of the refugees and their cattle: such was the 
case at Vendéme and Troo. Brambles and creepers concealed the 
entrance to those subterranean retreats. The rooms are often of 


2 Not the great river of Ja Loire. Le Loir is by excellence the Vendémois river ; 
it flows into the Sarthe. 
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surprisingly large dimensions ; one at Lavardin measures five métres 
on all sides ; the vault is three métres high; another is nine métres 
by six. Prodigious reptiles are said to have had at one time their 
lair in those caverns. A gigantic serpent inhabited the caves on the 
road from Mans to Vendéme, and fed upon travellers. A hero 
mounted on a car, with knives attached to the wheels, drove towards 
the monster and succeeded in cutting it in three. Another serpent 
which lived in Vendéme was driven away by a Beowulf of a different 
stamp, who used the cross and not the spear—namely, St. Bienheuré, 
(Sanctus Beatus, fifth century). Holy hermits completed the work 
of purification during the middle ages, and several grottoes continue 
to bear the marks of their passage. 

Many of those retreats have never ceased to be inhabited since the 
Celtic times ; new ones are excavated, and old ones are improved even 
at this day; blue smoke is seen rising from among the shrubs on the 
hill-side: it does not come from a fire of shepherds, but from the 
hearth of a subterranean house. The ‘antres’ of which Ronsard 
speaks so often, on whose threshold he liked to sit, where he listened 
to the wind—the wind 


Mugle toujours dans les cavernes basses 


—are not poetical inventions ; they are innumerable in his country. 
The hillocks which follow most of the important streams have been 
everywhere pierced through and through; and if the monstrous 
reptiles of pagan times have been expelled, ghosts (they say) have not, 
and they retain at Thoré one of their principal meeting places. 

Ronsard believed in ghosts and he did not like them. While 
enjoying his night walks he had seen sometimes less pleasant sights 
than 


les nymphes et les fées 
[Dansant] dessous la lune en cottes par les prées. 


He had had then to summon all his strength of mind, to draw his sword, 
and, alone among the ghosts, to fight them. An encounter he had 
once in the open fields at midnight was the less pleasant that he 
recognised perfectly one of the ghosts as being that of a lately dead 
usurer. A skeleton on horseback leading the fearful hunt of medize- 
val legends beckoned to him and would have him to ride behind ; 
it was not a dream, it was not a vapour, there stood in truth the oft- 
spoken-of skeleton hunter, with his weird crew. Ronsard shivered for 
fear, though fully armed, but he gathered up his spirits and fought. 
He has graphically described the strange scene : 

Un soir, vers la minuit, guidé de la jeunesse 

Qui commande aux amants, j’allais voir ma maitresse, 

Tout seul, outre le Loir, et passant un détour 

Joignant une grand’ croix dedans un carrefour, 

J’ouis, ce me semblait, une aboyante chasse 

De chiens qui me suivait pas 4 pas a la trace; 
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Je vis auprés de moi, sur un grand cheval noir, 
Un homme qui n’avait que les os, & le voir, 

Me tendant une main pour me monter en croupe. 
J’avisai tout autour une effroyable troupe 

De piqueurs qui couraient une ombre, qui bien fort 
Semblait un usurier qui naguére était mort . . . 
Une tremblante peur me courut par les os, 

Bien que j’eusse vétu la maille sur le dos 

Et pris tout ce que prend un amant que la lune 
Conduit tout seul de nuit pour chercher sa fortune, 
Dague, épée et bouclier et par sus tout un coeur 
Qui naturellement n’est sujet 4 la peur. 

Si fussé-je étouffé d’une crainte pressée 

Sans Dieu qui promptement me mit en la pensée 
De tirer mon épée et de couper menu 

L’air tout autour de moi avecques le fer nu. 


The noise of their steps at once diminished, their voices were no 
longer heard, and all vanished. ‘Daimons’ can feel pain, though 
they have not bodies; for, Ronsard observes (having probably dis- 
cussed such questions with his friend and compatriot the famous 
Ambroise Paré),? pains are not located in the nerves, but in the 
mind : 

car bien qu’ils n’ayent veines, 
Ni artéres, ni nerfs, comme nos chairs humaines, 
Toutefois comme nous, ils ont un sentiment, 
Car le nerf ne sent rien, c’est l’esprit seulement. 


On other occasions, too, immaterial beings appeared to him ; his 
father, ‘ gréle et sans os,’ visited him one night; he heard also many 
a time the plaint of troubled souls by lonely roads and in churchyards. 
The future seems dark to him : 


Puisque l’on voit tant d’Hécates hurlantes 
Toutes les nuits remplir de longs abois 
Les carrefours, et tant d’errantes voix 

En cris aigus se plaindre és cimetiéres ; 
Puisque |’on voit tant d’esprits solitaires 
Nous effrayer. 


In the middle of the valley of the Loir, which gives to several 
streets an appearance of canals, lies the Celtic, Roman, English, and 
lastly French town of Vendéme, the capital of the country. It 
spreads at the foot of the stone cliff which follows the river. The 
houses are low, consisting, many of them, of a ground floor only ; 
they are slate-roofed, and built of the pale soft stone yielded by the 
cliff. Holes and crevices are soon made in that sort of stone by the 
rain ; moss and lichens grow in the hollows, giving to the town itself 


* Ronsard wrote a commendatory sonnet for the ‘livre divin’ of Ambroise Paré; 
he composed it quite willingly, he said, ‘ D’autant que ton Laval est prés de ma 
patrie.’ 
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a melancholy and mossy appearance. Even the beaks of birds can 
injure that stone, as Ronsard had observed : 


Et du bec des oiseaux les roches entamées. 


Carvers have availed themselves amply of the softness of the 
material ; even in villages stone garlands run along the windows, and 
heraldic animals sit by the edge of the roofs. 

On the hill behind the town rise the ruins of the castle, 
formerly impregnable, from which the old counts of Vendome defied 
the efforts of their neighbours of Mans, Tours, and Angers. It was 
long the main stronghold of the famous Geoffroy Martel, great-grand- 
uncle of the first Plantagenet, the hero of many wars, the adversary 
of his own countrymen, and of his own father, Foulques Nera, 
builder of Loches ; then the enemy of miscreants and Saracens. He 
held in his turn Anjou as well as Vendéme, and when at the height 
of his power suddenly left the world, became a monk, and died in 
the monastery of St. Nicolas of Angers in 1060. He founded in 
Vendome the grand abbey of the Trinity, one of the wealthiest and 
most powerful in Christendom. The steeple and transept have been 
preserved as he built them, the steeple being one of the best examples 
of Romanesque style in France. He bestowed upon the abbey vast 
territories, and obtained for it extraordinary privileges ; it became a 
state within the state; it was ‘exempt’ and had no master but the 
Pope ; the ‘abbot was a cardinal by right. But above all Geoffroy 
Martel gave to it the ‘Holy Tear,’ which he had received from the 
Emperor. Vendéme became henceforth the centre of a pilgrimage 
nearly as famous as the one in honour of St. James at Compostella. 

Everybody knows how Martha, Mary Magdalen, the apostle St. 
James, and resuscitated Lazarus, flying before persecution, put to 
sea in a rudderless and sailless boat and were miraculously driven by 
the winds to the coast of Provence. James continued his navigation, 
reached Spain, and some say that the boat is to be seen there at this 
day, turned into stone. The others settled in France ; Martha with 
her girdle bound the terrible ‘ Tarasque,’ famous at Tarascon and else- 
where. Magdalen made ample amends for past sins, and bequeathed to 
the Bishop of Aix the only treasure she possessed—the ‘ Holy Tear.’ 
When Jesus had heard of the death of Lazarus he had wept: 
‘ Lacrymatus est Jesus.’ One of His tears, received by an angel, had 
been enclosed in a transparent stone without any opening, and given 
to Magdalen. From Aix the precious relic was brought to Constanti- 

-nople, thence to Vendéme, where it was venerated by hundreds of 
thousands, including kings and dignitaries of all sorts. It healed 
diseases of the eyes, and even blindness. Devout Louis the Eleventh 
had offered the shrine a silver lamp which was to burn there for ever. 
The Revolution extinguished the lamp and sent the gold reliquary to 
the melting-pot. The relic was for a while a toy for children, then 
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it was sent to Rome, that (after 800 years of worship) an inquiry 
might be made concerning its authenticity. But there its history 
ends and its trace is lost. 

The old counts of Vendéme distinguished themselves in battle ; 
five of them died beyond the sea in holy wars. The country passed 
in the fourteenth century by marriages into the house of Bourbon, 
whose chiefs came to live at Vendéme; it was held in the time of 
Ronsard by that sceptical Antoine de Bourbon who preferred sa mie 
6 gué to Jeanne d’Albret, queen of Navarre, his wife. An ill-sorted 
pair, they never agreed in anything. While Antoine was making war 
in Normandy on the Catholic side, Jeanne held Vendéme for the 
Protestants. War at that moment was everywhere in the country ; the 
forces of the two parties were nearly equal in Anjou and Vendémois, 
and they rivalled each other in bloodshed and ferocity. Small 
Catholic leagues, preliminaries to the great League, were being formed, 
and the Ronsards of la Poissonniére took a prominent part in them. 
Pierre de Ronsard himself, according to the concurring testimonies 
of both de Thou and d’Aubigné, headed an armed expedition against 
the Protestants, who never forgave him. Being reproached once for 
warlike deeds ill befitting a tonsured clerk, the poet, it is said, 
answered : ‘ Being unable to defend the Church with the keys of 
Peter, I had to use the sword of Paul.’ 

The torch and the hammer were at work at the same time as the 
sword; sanctuaries were set on fire by the Huguenots and statues 
broken ; the famous Notre Dame de Cléry, so dear to old Louis the 
Eleventh, not far from the country of Ronsard, was committed to the 
flames. The poet saw those disasters : 


Les chateaux renversés, les églises pillées. 


He saw his own house looted and ‘the image of death all over 
the land.’ What, he exclaims, would ‘that eleventh Louis’ say at 


such a sight ?— 
.. » Ha! qu’il serait marri 
De voir si lichement l’église de Cléry, 
Sa dévote maison, détruite et saccagée, 
Ayant souffert lhorreur d'une main enragée, 
Sans Jampes, sans autels, comme un lieu désolé, 
Désert, inhabité, que la foudre a brilé! 


Vendome never recovered from the disasters which befell it during 
the religious wars. It had been placed again under the Catholic 
rule, when the son of Jeanne d’Albret, Henri IV, besieged and 
took it; he showed none of his usual clemency to the city which 
he had once called ‘ ma principale maison et celle dont je suis extrait.’ 
Ronsard, who had sung the birth and youthful merits of the future 
king, did not live to see the fall of the town. It was later given by 
Henri to Cesar, his illegitimate son by Gabrielle d’Estrées. From 
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Ceesar were descended the later Vendémes, not unlike the earlier‘ones ; 
if their devotion to the Holy Tear was less ardent, their valourjand 
warlike qualities were as brilliant. The last of the name was (with 
the Grand Prior of Vendéme) the famous duke, the winner of 
Villaviciosa, a confirmed epicurean and sceptic, who, being reproached, 
after his reverses in Flanders, with causing the army’s defeat by not 
going to Mass, retorted: ‘Does Marlborough goany more than I do?’ 
With the noise of the wars, the noise of the industries created by 
the old counts has disappeared at Vendéme. Scarcely does the Loir 
_turn the wheels of a few mills; a glove-making industry, working 
especially for the army, still remains: such are the last vestiges of 
the fifty tanneries and sixty glove manufactories which existed when 
Frangois de Bourbon and Marie de Luxembourg ruled the country. 
It is no longer the head of a duchy (as it had been from the days of 
Francis the First); it has no longer its Holy Tear; one glory, how- 
ever, is still attached to it, the glory it derives from that ‘ gentil- 
homme Venddmois’ to whom the town recently raised a statue. 


IV. Monroire, CroixvaL, LA PoIssONNIERE 


The railroad follows towards the west the Loir valley, lined on 
both sides with the stone cliffs of many caves; the smoke of the 
evening meal rises among the verdure. The old keep of Lavardin 
stands on the left overlooking all the valley; shortly after having 
passed it the train stops at Montoire. 

The houses here again are low, slate-covered and built in pale 
stone. Many are as old as the sixteenth century; carved mullions 
adorn the windows ; mossy monsters sit on the corners of the roofs. 
On the main square rises the pile of the old church of St. Oustrille 
(i.e. St. Austregesile, bishop of Bourges) rebuilt by Louis de Bourbon- 
Vendéme, the companion in arms of Joan of Are. On another side 
of the place may be seen the finest Renaissance houses in Montoire ; 
one of them has a sundial with a sceptical pessimistic inscription : 
What is the good of doing well? the wicked have as much sunshine 
as the righteous : 

Hic nec jura juvat meritis acquirere, 
Nam mailis oritur sol, pariterque bonis. 


It must be said for the honour of sundials that they very rarely 
give such wicked hints. The main street is continued beyond the 
‘ grand’ place’ towards the cliff over which towers the huge mass of 
the ruined castle, the residence formerly of the Seigneurs de Mon- 
toire. The two neighbouring fortresses of Montoire and Lavardin, 
sometimes at peace, sometimes at war with each other, suffered count- 
less sieges, and were taken in turn by Henry the Second of England 
and Philippe Auguste of France, by the Ligueurs and by the Hugue- 
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nots, till, at last, similar fates overtook them; they became moss- 
eaten ruins, and the admiration they inspired was transferred from 
warriors to painters. 

A bridge crosses the Loir, which flows here clear and deep, 
bordered as far as the eye can see with willows and poplars ; it seems 
the river of some immense park; the waters move forward without 
any hurry; there is something aristocratic about them ; they have 
nothing todo. They are neither talkative among pebbles nor sleepy 
among tree roots. Ronsard dreamt of a French poetry of the same 
sort, neither too noisy nor too slow: 

Je n’aime point ces vers qui rampent sur la terre, 
Ni ces vers ampoulés dont le rude tonnerre 
S’envole outre les airs . 

Ni trop haut, ni trop bas, c’est le souverain style ; 
Tel fut celui d’Homére et celui de Virgile. 


Beyond the bridge the street becomes narrower. By the corner 
of a fine Renaissance house with sculptured chimneys and a number 
of short columns adorning its first story, a small lane leads to the old 
priory of St. Gilles, long held by Ronsard, The place is a secluded 
and quiet one; the air is fragrant with the scent of a flower garden 
which surrounds the remains of the tall-roofed priory and the old 
chapel. A very old chapel indeed, built in the eleventh century in 


the heavy and impressive Romanesque style of the period. A broken 
cornice with carved corbels supports the roof covered with red flat tiles. 
Part of the nave has been destroyed, so that the church has now the 
shape of a Greek cross. The interior is low vaulted, dark and damp; 
the same feeling of gloom and sense of mystery which the visitor 
experiences at Bradford-on-Avon impresses itself upon the mind. 
The darkness (not quite so great here as at Bradford) did not matter 
much in those times, as the priest had candles on the altar and the 
congregation had no books and did not know how to read. The 
vault and walls are covered with frescoes, not yet entirely destroyed 
by dampness: tall Christs are there surrounded with apostles; also 
many winged seraphs; symbolical knights fighting monsters. One 
of the warriors dressed in a coat of mail, carrying the lance and 
shield, is, the inscription tells us, the Knight ‘ Castitas ;’ another is 
the Knight ‘ Prudentia.’ Many a time the prior-poet came under 
those arches, and prayed, and heard the knights give him advice, 
which he did not always follow. Except in those figures, clad in the 
medieval garb, the continuation of the Roman art is very visible ; and 
it is a striking sight to find, in that remote corner of Vendémois, dra- 
peries, attitudes, and expressions painted in a style reminding one of 
the Latins. It seems, indeed, in places, as if that obscure artist of the 
eleventh century had studied under the same masters as the painters 
at Pompeii. 

People who visit that part of France should be careful not to go 
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thither at the time of the pilgrimage of Villedieu—unless, indeed, they 
want to go to Villedieu. Everybody we find is going now to Ville- 
dieu ; every horse, mule, or donkey, carriage, cart, or waggon has been 
bespoken by pilgrims; you can associate and go with them there, but 
to go anywhere else is not so easy. We must, however, go elsewhere, 
though the place of pilgrimage has much to attract visitors; it has 
its ruins of an abbey founded in the eleventh. century by Geoffroy 
Martel ; it has its miraculous statue of our Lady of Mercy, in painted 
earthenware, which smiles with a bright smile to the happy, and with 

a mournful smile to the sorrow-stricken. It is, indeed, a Lady of 
-Merey. Numerous bills, posted on the gates of religious buildings, 
remind the faithful that the day has come and that many indul- 
gences (the original giver of which was, it is true, no other than Pope 
Alexander the Sixth, Borgia) will be the meed of pilgrims. Mine 
host of the Red Horse, a jovial old-fashioned host, famous all over 
the country for his pasties, his biscuits and his ‘ poynant sauce,’ comes 
luckily to our assistance, and, contrary to yesterday’s prospects, we are 
enabled to continue our journey towards Couture and La Poissonniére, 
the birthplace of Ronsard. 

Autumnal mists wrap the land ; the roads look like rivers, the fog 
resolves itself into rain; religious pilgrims and literary pilgrims, in 
their carts, carriages, or waggons, shiver in the wet morning air. The 
highway ascends slowly to the west of Montoire, crosses a plateau 
covered with alternate vineyards and cornfields, then goes down into 
a valley where, in a retired spot, far from any village, rises among 
trees all that is left of Croixval. 

This priory was held by Ronsard from the year 1566; it had been 
founded in the twelfth century by Bouchard de Lavardin, Count of 
Vendéme, of the Preuilly branch. It was then in the midst of the 
famous Gastine forest, an immense forest which covered all the 
country, hill after hill, dale after dale. The forest was not considered, 
at the time of the foundation of Croixval, as the ‘ haute maison des 
oiseaux bocagers,’ and the place of abode of the wood and water 
nymphs; it was the enemy. Owing to it, civilisation could not 
spread, means of communication were difficult, field culture was 
interrupted, robbers were sheltered ; the land it covered was at best 
a useless land, a waste: hence its name (gast, guast, wast =ruined, 
desert, useless). It was a pious work to destroy that common enemy, 
and numerous priories were founded to further that work—Croixval 
was one of them ; in several cases villages clustered round the priory, 
and the name of more than one testifies even now to that religious 
origin: Villedieu, les Hermites, &c. 

Croixval has suffered many vicissitudes in the course of time; it 
is at present a peasant’s house, part of which is modern. Several 
among the older buildings have been destroyed, including the chapel, 
the last vestiges of which have been removed by the actual owners. 
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We did it, they say, with a sort of complacent pride. A portion of 
the house, however, is old, and was inhabited by Ronsard. It was 
built in the usual style of the region, with the pale stone of the cliff ; 
it has a slate roof, at the corners of which carved monsters are seated. 
The interior is shown and explained with great kindness and garrulity 
by a peasant woman and her mother. To the murmur of explana- 
tions the visitor moves from room to room ; each of them is as deep as 
the house, and receives light on both sides. You can reach the second 
only through the first, and so on; corridors are an unknown laxury 
at Croixval. The ceilings are supported by a number of thin blackened 
beams ; a wooden staircase with carved banisters leads to the story - 
above, part of which is in ruins and has been transformed into a hay- 
loft. 

The women follow; their explanations become chronological ; 
their chronology does not go back to the Christian era, but only to 
Mr. B. and to the father of Mr. B., the late proprietors; many 
changes, far too many, seem due to them. 

In what is now the courtyard an old well remains from which, 
doubtless, the water was drawn for Ronsard’s beloved flowers and fruit 
trees. By the side of the house @ passage opens leading to a cellar 
with a groined vault, the oldest remnant of the priory, the style 
denoting the twelfth or thirteenth century; ‘older,’ the woman says, 
‘than the father of Mr. B.—older indeed. Ronsard greatly liked 
Croixval, and made long stays there; ‘this was,’ remarks Claude 
Binet, ‘ his usual place of abode, being a most pleasant spot, and near 
the Gastine forest and the Bellerie fountain, so much famoused by him.’ 

The road passes on from valley to valley, sometimes among fields, 
sometimes among woods, the heather and gorse mixing everywhere 
their purple and yellow flowers. The landscape opens broader; we 
are nearing the Loir again, and the village of Couture, with its 
beautiful stone tower and steeple, appears tothe left among the poplars. 
Couture was the village of the Ronsards; this church was their 
church ; the altars are adorned with their armorial bearings; there 
they were baptised and many of them buried. Ronsard was christened 
there ; his father and mother, his nephew Louis, head of the family 
in his day, and others too, had their tombs in the church. Louis in 
his will states that ‘he wants and orders that his said body be en- 
sepultured and buried in the parochial church of Couture at the place 
where his father and mother and other predecessors lie’ (1578). The 
interior of the church, founded in the twelfth century, has been all 
repainted and regilt by the care of an enterprising vicar; the old 
altars shine under a thick new coat of white and blue. Below a side 
arch plaster statues of two little peasants bow to a plaster figure of 
our Lady of la Salette. They are a little behindhand at Couture. 

Visiting the sacristy is not easy to-day; the keeper being, like 
everybody else, at the Villedieu pilgrimage. A good deal of negotia- 
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tion takes place. We curry favour at last with a woman who is the 
friend of the keeper’s wife ; the keys are produced, the sacristy is 
opened, and, in the sacristy, a closet, where, among old carpets and 
a variety of utensils, stand, broken and desolate, the stone figures 
formerly lying on the tombs of Ronsard’s father and mother. The 
old knight is represented in full armour, the hands united in prayer ; 
the visor is raised showing the beard and the up-turned points of his 
moustachios ; the nose has been broken, the legs are wanting. The 
mother of the poet, Jeanne de Chaudrier, connected with the La Tre- 
mouilles, through whom Ronsard prided himself on being related to 
‘the royal Plantagenets, is also represented in an attitude of prayer. 
Her face, as much injured as that of her husband’s, shows pleasing 
features and a sweet expression ; she wears the elegant dress of the 
period, the little coif, the long sleeves, and a gown very close at the 
waist, but falling freely in large folds down to the feet. 

From Couture, Ronsard sent once to his second love, the Angevin 
Marie, a gift as simple as the maiden herself—namely, a distaff 
adorned with a ribbon from Montoire. Marie is not an idle person, 
the poet writes, she will use that distaff, 

L’hiver devant le feu, l’été devant son huis. 
Aussi je ne voudrais que toi, quenouille gente, 
Qui es de Vendémois (ot le peuple se vante 


D’étre bon ménager), allasses en Anjou 
Pour demeurer oisive et te rouiller au clou, 


So great was the love of Ronsard for his Vendémois that Anjou 
(which had politically included Vendémois as late as 1484) ever 
seemed to him something like a foreign land. He often went to 
Bourgueil in Anjou, either for hunting or to see Marie, but he could 
never acclimatise himself there. So strong were the old pro- 
vincial ties that the poet always considered that place as belonging 
to“another country ; the language was peculiar, he thought, and the 
manners too. He speaks once of ‘se faire Angevin’ out of love for 
Marie ; he speaks of it as if it were a question of getting naturalised 
abroad ; love only could induce him even to think of it ; ceasing to 
be a Vendémois he would cease to be Ronsard. Let Marie come 
rather to the poet’s land : 

Quel passe-temps prends-tu d’habiter la vallée 

De Bourgueil, ott jamais la muse n'est allée ? 
Quitte-moi ton Anjou et viens en Vendémois . . . 
Ou bien, si tu ne veux, il me plait de me rendre 
Angevin pour te voir et ton langage apprendre ... 
La, parmi tes sablons, Angevin devenu, 

Je veux vivre sans nom comme un pauvre inconnu. 


The Castle in Vendémois where Ronsard was born is one kilo- 
métre distant from Couture, and is called La Poissonniére (formerly 
Possonniére). The father of the poet greatly embellished and perhaps 
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entirely rebuilt the place. It has been recently restored. The 
manor with its central turret containing the staircase and main door, 
has a handsome seigneurial appearance; the windows are adorned 
with carved mullions ; a variety of mottoes and emblems cover the 
walls. The house is built at right angles with the cliff, in which 
several of the dependencies have been hollowed out; the cellar, the 
pantry, a chapel of St. James, were partly dug within and partly con- 
tinued above the rock. The mottoes engraved around the doors and 
windows dedicate the house to ‘ Volupty and the Graces,’ the chapel 
‘to the Glory of God alone ;’ they appropriately recommend to the 
butler visiting the cellar to ‘bear and forbear,’ sustine et abstine. 
These inscriptions have sometimes been considered as examples of 
the wit and wisdom of the poet. But Ronsard, the last born of six 
children, never possessed the Poissonniére, and the barbarous Latin 
in which some of the mottoes are couched (‘ Nyquit Nymis’ on one 
of the chimneys) shows that they could not even have been carved 
while he was present there. 

The marvel to be admired in the castle is a large chimney in 
hard stone, of richest Renaissance style, where innumerable emblems 
have been chiselled, flowers, animals, heraldic bearings, mottoes, 
fleurs de lys, fishes of the Ronsards, flames which burn (ardent) * wild 
roses of the brier (ronces) = Ronce-ard. As in more modest houses 
of that period, there are no corridors, the second and third rooms 
have no access but through the first; they are all very bright and 
gay, as they receive the light from both sides. 

Though Ronsard was not the owner of the Poissonniére, he was 
allowed to receive there once the visit of his royal friend Charles the 
Ninth, who wanted to see the place where the great singer of his day 
was born. Ronsard has commemorated the event : 


Le grand Hercule, avant qu’aller aux cieux, 
Daigna loger chez un pasteur; vous, sire... 
Daignez, grand prince, loger en si bas lieux. 


V. BeELLeRIE, Gastine, St. COME 


Nothing more fugacious than water nymphs. Where has with- 
drawn the long-tressed one who used to sit by the brink of the 
‘Fontaine Bellerie’? The country people point to four different 
springs as being the true one ; each has faith only in his own. Our, 
driver believes in one which can be seen without leaving the main 
road ; all the drivers of the country are probably ofa similar opinion. 
Peasant women are in favour of one or rather of two with wash-places 
attached to them. Some indications received at the Poissonniére 
help us out of those conflicting statements. The true fountain is 
at some distance to the right of the main road, beyond Vaux Méans, 

4 From the old verb ardre, to burn. 
TT2 
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A path which the rain and mud have made very slippery leads to a 
meadow where some shattered old walls surround a poor little spring 
with scarcely any water; acacia trees planted by a pious hand 
extend their light foliage above the fountain, they have replaced the 
willows of old, sung of by the poet: 

O fontaine Bellerie, 

Belle déesse chérie . . . 

Toujours 1’été je repose 

Prés de ton onde 

Ou je compose, 

Caché sous tes saules verts, 

Je ne sais quoi qui ta gloire 

Enverra par l'univers. 


The willows have disappeared, and so have the nymphs. The 
wishes of the poet have not been fulfilled: 


Ecoute un peu, fontaine vive, 

En qui j'ai rebu si souvent 
Couché tout plat dessus ta rive, 
Oisif, 4 la fraicheur du vent... . 
Ainsi toujours la lune claire 
Voye & minuit au fond d’un val 
Les nymphes prés de ton repaire 
A mille bonds mener le bal. 


The only representative of the water nymphs is a strong peasant 
woman of powerful build and ruddy hue, who disturbs the medita- 
tions of the visitor, and descants in a loud voice upon the merits of 
rival fountains to which wash-places are attached. 

Not far from Bellerie, undulating with the hilly ground, is to 
be seen all that remains of the formerly immense forest of Gastine. 
Ronsard’s touching appeals have not been heard, and the work of 
destruction, begun long before his day, has been continued down to 
a recent period. The forest is now only a wood, and not a very large 
one. Gastine was one of the loves of Ronsard. When he spoke of it 
his emotion was as deep as if he had spoken of Marie or Cassandre. 
Gastine, like Cassandre, had helped him to become a poet : 

Toi qui, sous l’abri de tes bois, 
Ravi d’esprit m’amuses, 

Toi qui fais qu’d toutes les fois 
Me répondent les Muses . . . 

Lorsqu’en toi je me perds bien loin 
Parlant avec un livre. 

‘Sainte Gastine’ was his confidant, she understood his troubles, 

she answered him with her soft murmurs : 
Sainte Gastine, heureuse secrétaire 
De mes ennuis, qui réponds en ton bois, 
Ores en haute, ores en basse voix, 
Aux longs soupirs que mon cceur ne peut taire. . . 
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From his youth, when he was twelve or fifteen years old, he 
preferred Gastine to the Court of the king : 
Je n’avais pas quinze ans que les monts et les bois 


Et les eaux me plaisaient plus que la cour des rois, 
Et les noires foréts épaisses de ramées. 


Gastine assuaged his sorrows, and cheered him when the bitter- 
ness of strife, hatred, and spite had darkened his path before him : 


Je fuis les pas frayés du méchant populaire 
Et les villes ot sont Jes peuples amassés : 
Les rochers, les foréts déji savent assez 
Quelle trempe a ma vie étrange et solitaire. 


He confessed to Gastine his ambitions and his dreams; dreams 
of his childhood and of his youth, dreams of a life in that enchanted 
world so well described by his contemporary Ariosto, dreams of being 


un de ces paladins 
Qui seuls portaient en croupe les pucelles, 


and who carried them far away, from the wicked and the curious, 
and lived alone with them ‘ par les foréts.’ He describes Gastine in 
summer with its rich verdure, and in winter also, when the waters 
run along the cliff mingling their noise with the roar of the wind 
among the leafless oaks. No elegy, not even the numerous poems 
‘in memoriam’ that he wrote when Marie died prematurely, are more 
touching than the famous lines in which Ronsard deplores the fate 
of Gastine. He weeps for the death of his beloved trees; it seems 
to him as if all youth, all beauty, all the charm and sweetness of 
life were to disappear with their verdure. He muses on those fateful 
changes which the hand of man and the scythe of Time combine to 
make, on all the beauty each hour destroys, on the fragility of that 
God-given cause of our loves and adorations : the splendour of shapes ; 
and he sums up his aspirations and regrets in a single memorable 
line : 
La matiére demeure et la forme se perd. 


Only one country abode pleased Ronsard out of Vendémois— 
namely, St. Céme, near Tours, another priory which had been be- 
stowed upon him in 1564. The garden there was better than at 
Croixval, and gardens had for him a peculiar attraction. The 
buildings remain very much in the same state as at St. Gilles of 
Montoire, and belong to the same period. The priory itself dates 
from the fifteenth century; the low vaulted choir of the half- 
destroyed old church, with its circular cornice supporting the roof, 
was built in the eleventh century. It is easily reached from the 
town, being only a quarter of an hour's drive, on the bank of the 
Loire, not far from the much-injured castle of Louis the Eleventh, 
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Plessis-lez-Tours. The chapel has been transformed into a barn, the 
door turns noisily on its rusty hinges, the nave shelters carts and 
ploughs ; a number of rats seated at their meal on the altar round a 
bundle of onions lightly disappear behind a carved stone representing 
a pious personage who carries his heart in his hand, and offers it to 
the Virgin. 

VI. Last YEARS IN VENDOMOIS 


Between Croixval, St. Gilles, and St. Come, with occasional visits 
to Paris, Ronsard spent the last years of his life. The paganism of 
his earlier days, without disappearing entirely, went on lessening. 
A canon, a prior, perhaps a priest (the question of his having received 
full orders remains doubtful), he performed more regularly his long 
neglected religious functions. As far back as 1561 he had asserted 
that he fulfilled those duties very much as he should; but as he-was 
answering then some rough taunts of his Huguenot enemies, he 
perhaps made himself out a better canon than he was. According 

to his own account, he followed punctually the religious services, went 

- to matins, dressed in his ecclesiastical garb, his breviary ‘in his fist,’ 
took part sometimes in the chant but not often, for, though he was 
fond of music, his voice was bad : 

D’un surpelis ondé les épaules je m’arme, 

D’une aumusse le bras, d’une chappe le dos. . . 

Je ne perds un moment des priéres divines ; 

Dés la pointe du jour je m’en vais & matines ; 

J’ai mon bréviaire au poing; je chante quelquefois, 

Mais c’est bien rarement, car j’ai mauvaise voix. 


This description of himself was, later on, better justified; he 
attended to his duties as a canon, and the chapter of Tours chose him 
as its spokesman on important occasions. The town itself did the 
same, for instance in 1576, when it received the visit of ‘our lord the 
Duke of Anjou and Touraine,’ Francis of France, fifth son of 
Henri II, and one of the candidates for the hand of Queen Elizabeth. 
The accounts of the municipality published by Abbé Froger show that 
the townsmen paid ‘to Mare Belletoise the sum of thirty-six sols 
tournois for a journey undertaken by him from the said town of 
Tours to the abbey of Croixval near Montoire, towards the Sieur de 
Ronsard, to ask him to be so good as to come to the said town, to 
honour and adorn the said entrée with his devices and other inven- 
tions.’ 

Ronsard consented with alacrity; his devices and inventions 
subsist. They consist mainly in sonnets delivered by a ‘nymphe 
bocagére’ and by a ‘nymphe jardiniére.’ The nymphs had been 
dressed at the expense of the city : ‘To Robert Lebreton, merchant,’ 
we read in the same accounts, ‘the sum of twenty-five pounds 
tournois of the value of eight crowns and one-third, for cloths of silk 
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supplied by him and used for the garments of a nymph coming out 
of the bocage and garden of the main square or “ carroi de Beaune,” 
to deliver in the presence of our said lord the sonnet written in his 
praise in honour of his said entrée.’ To show their gratitude towards 
Ronsard, the burgesses sent each day ‘to the priory of St. Come wine 
of the said town in fiasks and bottles in honour of the said town.’ 
They purchased, besides, ‘ twelve ells of black velvet of the Lucca 
sort, and twelve ells of black taffeta, gros grain,’ which were given 
‘as well to the Sieur de Ronsard as to several other lords, followers 
of Monseigneur.’ 

Francis of France, who was staying very near the priory, in the’ 
old Plessis of Louis the Eleventh, honoured Ronsard with a visit, an 
event duly commemorated in verse by the poet. Fruits grown by 
Ronsard in his garden of St. Come were offered to the Duke, though, 
he says in a poetical compliment full of concetti and not at all justified 
by facts, to send fruits to a prince whose youth has already borne so 


many, 
c’est porter de l’aréne (sand) 
Aux rives de la mer, des épis 4 Cérés, 
Des étoiles au ciel, des arbres aux foréts, 
Des roses-aux jardins, des eaux a la fontaine. 


Ronsard was in reality very proud of his fruit; he was proud, it 
must be confessed, of everything he did ; he tended his trees himself, 
working lovingly with his own hands in his gardens of Croixval, 
Montoire, and St. Come. This was one taste more he had in common 
with Petrarch. ‘Gaston de la Tour’ seems to consider that the 
Croixval garden was the garden of Ronsard, but Claude Binet, another 
contemporary, gives distinctly the palm to St. Come. ‘ Gardening,’ 
he says, ‘ was one of his favourite pleasures ; he enjoyed it, above all 
at St. Come, where my lord the Duke of Anjou, who loved and 
admired him, visited him after he had made his entrée at Tours. He 
knew many a fine secret for gardening, be it for sowing, planting, 
grafting, and often sent of his fruits to King Charles, who gladly 
received all that came from him,’ We have indeed a copy of verses 
sent by Ronsard to Charles the Ninth on such an occasion, as well as 
some lines written in sport by the king to his friend, asking him 
to leave gardening for a while and to come and see him at Amboise : 

Donec ne t’amuse plus & faire ton ménage ; 
Maintenant n’est plus temps de faire jardinage ; 


Tl faut suivre ton roi qui t’aime par sus tous 
Pour les vers qui de toi coulent braves et doux. 


We know from Ronsard’s own testimony the sort of gardens he 
liked best ; they no more resembled the gardens—that were to be— 
at Versailles than his verses resembled the poetry—that was to 
replace his own—of Malherbe. He preferred the gardens which had 
‘something wild about them’: 
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So that we may believe he had not many cut yew trees at Croixval 
or St. Come. 

Ronsard proved an exception to the rule: he was a prophet in 
his own land; all Vendémois acknowledged him as such. People 
wanted to have him stand godfather to their children ; and clerks did 
not hesitate on such occasions to modify the usual formulas, as may 
be seen by the baptismal entry concerning Pierre, son of Thomas 

Soullaz, barrister, for whom stood godfather at Montoire, in 1583, 
‘noble man Pierre de Ronsard, almoner of the king our lord, and his 
Jirst poet in this kingdom,’ 

These protracted stays of Ronsard in the country had on his work 
a very marked influence. He keenly enjoyed all the pleasures of 
country life; pictures of the manners, labours, and joys of peasants 
are numerous in his works. No less numerous, though they have 
generally passed unobserved, are his pictures of even more modest 
inhabitants of the fields—namely, mere animals, down to the common- 
est and tiniest. His sympathy is extended even to plants and trees ; 
they are live beings; he thinks of their illnesses, he deplores their 
death. Some of his descriptions will, by their happy turn, remind 
the reader of Lafontaine ; for the philosophical musings which follow 


them, of Robert Burns. He foreshadows those great men ; he gives 
only sketches, it is true, but they are admirable sketches. 

He stops to observe a flower, a tree, a bird; he notes hues and 
shapes with an accuracy worthy of the careful painters of the early 
Renaissance ; he loves the marigolds, 


. » + les soucis, étoiles d’un parterre, 
Ains les soleils des jardins, tant ils sont 
Jaunes, luisants et dorés sur le front, 


While the civil wars are at their height he has a thought for a 
pine tree which spreads its ‘ hérissé feuillage’ over his garden ; he is 
afraid some mishap may occur to that dear being : 


Que je tremblais naguére a froide crainte 
Qu’on ne coupit ta plante qui m’est sainte ! 
Hélas! je meurs quand j’y pense, en ces jours 
Que Blois fut pris et qu’on menagait Tours. 


He never tires of observing the small animals of the fields and 
woods, of noting their attitudes, their movements and their inventive- 
ness when in danger; he studies wasps, he leans over the long pro- 
cessions of ants, and describes curiously the means they resort to for 
carrying their heavy loads. He, too, has something to say to the 
skylark. The successive bounds by which the bird rises up to the 
clouds have never been better described : 
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Puis quand tu t’es bien élancée, 

Tu tombes comme une fusée (spin le) 
Qu'une jeune pucelle, au soir, 

De sa quenouille laisse choir, 

Quand au foyer elle sommeille, 
Penchant a front baissé loreille. 


Seated by a pond he sees a green frog playing in the water; he 
muses on the fate of the small animal, on its short life: fortunate to 
disappear so soon, happier many a time than man who lives so long, 
often in pain, with that awful debt to pay in the end: 


Bref, que dirai-je plus, ta vie 
N’est comme la notre asservie 

A la longueur du temps malin, 
Car bientét en l’eau tu prends fin ; 
Et nous trainons nos destinées 
Quelquefois quatre-vingts années 
Et cent annéés quelquefois, 

Et tu ne dures que six mois, 
Franche du temps et de la peine 
A laquelle la gent humaine 

Est endettéé dés le jour 

Quelle entre en ce commun séjour. 


Ronsard wrote those lines two hundred years before the Scotch poet 
turned up the nest of a field mouse with his plough and addressed one 
of the most touching poems in the language to his ‘ poor earth-born 
companion.’ 

Age and infirmity had come ; gout, fever, sleeplessness. Ronsard 
went only at intervals to Paris, to see his last beautiful friend, Héléne 
de Surgéres, maid of honour to Catherine de Médicis. Helen had 
apartments at the top of the Louvre, and poor old Ronsard found it 
each day more difficult to climb the innumerable steps : 


Tu loges au sommet du palais de nos rois, 
Olympe n’avait pas la cime si hautaine ; 
Je perds 4 chaque marche et le pouls et I’haleine. 


From the window where both leaned out together they pursued 
dreams of a happy country life, while contemplating the green soli- 
tudes offered then to the eye by the, now very much altered, hill of 
Montmartre : 


Vous me dites, maitresse, étant a la fenétre, 
tegardant vers Montmartre et les champs d'alentour: 

La solitaire vie et le désert séjour 

Valent mieux que la cour, je voudrais bien y étre. 


The last time Ronsard came—it was in 1585—he found himself 
so ill that he was unable to mount a horse and return to his Vendo- 
mois; he had a coach made on purpose to carry him back. He 
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reached Croixval and soon perceived that death could not be very far. 
He had ever wished it to be quick and sudden : 


Je te salue, heureuse et profitable mort, 

Des extrémes douleurs médecin et confort ! 

Quand mon heure viendra, déesse, je te prie, 

Ne me laisse longtemps languir en maladie, 
Tourmenté dans un lit, mais, puisqu’il faut mourir, 
Donne-moi que soudain je te puisse encourir. 


His wish was not fulfilled; he had a protracted agony of many 
weeks, during which, unable to sleep and still retaining all his clear- 
ness of mind, he sang his sufferings. He remembered the field 
animals and envied the long winter sleep of some of them, who had 
no need to drink the juice of the poppy : 


Ifeureux, cent fois heureux, animaux qui dormez 
Demi-an en vos trous sous la terre enfermés, 

Sans manger du pavot qui tous les sens assomme. 
J’en ai mangé, j'ai bu de son jus oublieux, 

En salade, cuit, cru, et cependant le somme 

Ne vient par sa froideur s’asseoir dessus mes yeux. 


Disbanded Huguenot troops were at that time the terror of the 
country ; the moribund poet had to leave Croixval in the autumn, 
and establish himself at St. Gilles of Montoire, under the shadow of 
the old fortress. He spent there AllSouls’ Day. Quiet having been 
restored in the valley, he returned to Croixval, but after a fortnight 
had himself carried to St. Come by Tours ; for his illness continued, 
and the place was better supplied with remedies, There he closed 
his eyes on the 27th of December 1585. Keeping to the end his clear 
mind, and his unimpaired courage, he showed the truth of a line he 
had written long before : 


Je ne crains point la mort; mon coour n'est point si liche. 


His long sleepless nights were spent in prayer and in the com- 
position of poems which he dictated in the mornings to one of his 
monks, They show no decline of his power; the song of sirens did 
for him, it seems, what poppy could not, and assuaged his pain. The 
last of his sonnets, dictated on the eve of his death, is for its energy 
and grandeur one of the most memorable he wrote. He gives in it 
a summary of all his life, which had been filled by the love of letters 
and glory; a partly pagan and partly Christian life; a thoroughly 
Christian one at last, religion affording him hopes of a better fate 
than a possible dissolution into nothingness of soul and body : 


Il faut laisser maisons et vergers et jardins, 
Vaisselles et vaisseaux que l’artisan burine, 
Et chanter son obsdque en la fagon du cygne 
Qui chante son trépas sur les bords méandrins. 
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C'est fait, j’ai dévidé le cours de mes destins ; 

J’ai vécu, j'ai rendu mon nom assez insigne ; 

Ma plume vole au ciel pour étre quelque signe, 

Loin des appas mondains qui trompent les plus fins. 
Heureux qui ne fut onc! Plus heureux qui retourne 

En rien comme il était! plus heureux qui séjourne, 

D’homme fait nouvel ange, auprés de Jésus-Christ, 
Laissant pourrir ca-bas sa dépouille de boue, 

Dont le sort, la fortune et le destin se joue, 

Franc des liens du corps, pour n’étre qu’un esprit. 


Fortune did not fail to play with his ‘dépouille de boue.’ In the 
time of his youth, during his pagan years, he had asked the gods to 
let him sleep his last sleep in his dear Venddmois, under an ever- 
green tree, in an island where the Braye and Loir meet. There 
pastoureaux would have come, he thought, to offer sacrifices and 
honour his memory with their musical, innocent songs. But he was 
buried where he had died, at St.-Come-lez-Tours, in the church, and 
for several years neither his family, nor his monks, nor the king had 
any monument erected to his memory. Pasquier, visiting the 
priory in 1589, noted that Ronsard ‘had been buried towards the 
left of the altar, as you walk into the church ; the place is not marked 
by any memorial whatsoever, but only by some twenty new tiles 
mixed with several old ones.’ A monument of some sort was at 
length raised, but did not last long; it was destroyed by the ‘ irrup- 
tion violente et sacrilége’ of the old adversaries of the poet, the 
Huguenots. Another monument was erected in 1607 and broken in 
the following century ; some fragments of it are preserved to-day in 
the Blois Museum. A search was instituted some years ago among 
the ruins of St. Come to find the remains of the poet, but it proved 
entirely fruitless. No tomb, no coffin, no trace whatever of his 
remains was discovered, 

Fortune did not prove less averse to his glory than to his 
‘dépouille de boue ;’ with that, too, the goddess ‘ played.’ The man 
who had had thousands of worshippers abroad as well as in France, 
to whom Queen Elizabeth had sent a diamond, and Mary Queen of 
Scots a cupboard with Parnassus figured on the top of it, whose 
works, says Binet, were read ‘ publiquement, aux écoles frangaises de 
Flandres, d’Angleterre et de Pologne, jusques 4 Danzig,’ was gradually 
neglected and overshadowed, and became at last a laughing-stock for 
Boileau. He had, before he received again his due, to await the 
romantic Renaissance of our century. Then were the tables turned, 
and war was declared against Boileau and the pale descendants of 
Racine. His deriders were now derided. Pious hands removed the 
veil which had long concealed the treasures of poetry amassed by him 
in his then forgotten books. Sainte-Beuve began, and many 
followed ; the best poets of the century, from Victor Hugo to the 
singers of to-day, Sully Prudhomme and Heredia, acknowledged for 
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their master that ‘maitre des charmeurs de l’oreille.’ Ronsard thus 
resumed, after many years and many revolutions, his place among 
the worthies of French literature. The glory of his more pretentious 
works has, it is true, faded away, never to brighten again. His 
ambitious Franciade has scarcely more readers than Petrarch’ 
Africa. But more and more numerous lovers of poetry delight in 
the lines inspired by true love and real friendship, by Marie or 
Héléne, by the trees of Gastine, the roses of Croixval, the rocks 
and rivers, the lights and shadows of his native valleys. The teach- 
ings of Vendémois and simple nature have had a better and more 
lasting effect than the lessons taught at the Collége Coqueret by the 
learned Dorat. 


J. J. JUSSERAND. 





HOW POOR LADIES LIVE 


A REPLY 


In the March number of this Review Miss Frances H. Low has told 
us not only how unmarried ladies of advanced age and inadequate 
income live, but why there is an increasing number of such persons 
and how the evil can be met. It is with the causes and cures that I 
desire to deal. The graphic and painful picture of the sufferings of 
these ladies I accept without question. 

In the first place we are told of ‘the increasing swarm’ of female 
workers during the last twenty years, resulting in a glut of the skilled 
labour market. 


Fifty years ago a professional man in a good position, making, say, a thousand 
a year, would have deemed it incumbent upon him to live within his income, and 
make some provision for his daughters after his death. . . . To-day the father in 
precisely the same position sends his daughter to Girton, in order that she may 
become a High School teacher. 


Miss Low makes it quite clear that this change, in her opinion, is 
to be regretted, and that there would be fewér ‘poor ladies’ if the 
daughters of professional men stayed at home to give ‘service for 
others,’ by which is meant voluntary work. But the income of 1,000/. 
was worth more fifty years ago than it isnow. House rent, butchers’ 
bills, and other disagreeable necessities did not make such a hole in 
it. Professional fees have toa great extent remained stationary by 
convention, whereas the price of many necessaries has enormously 
increased. How much does it cost to make this very desirable pro- 
vision for a daughter? Surely the lowest sum to be of any use for 
the maintenance of an educated woman is 1,000/. But for less than 
a third of that sum a girl can be trained in a ladies’ college for a 
useful breadwinning employment, and for much less than that if she 
takes prizes or scholarships. Then, again, why assume that the 
Girton girl must be a teacher? Just as the prejudices of the English 
father have been destroyed by hard necessity, and he now allows his 
daughters to work because he cannot afford to leave them indepen- 
dent, so the prejudices of English women have been similarly de- 
stroyed as to what constitutes ‘ladylike’ work. If one employment 
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is already overstocked, another must be found, and the question no 
longer is ‘ Has this work been pronounced fit for ladies?’ but ‘Can 
I do this work with a chance of earning sufficient money to live upon, 
and without losing my self-respect?’ At this moment highly 
educated women, bred in gentle homes, and retaining the affection 
and approval of their relatives, are working as milliners, dressmakers, 
clerks, bookkeepers, auditors, overseers in work-rooms, housekeepers, 
nurses, and in various other capacities in which, fifty years ago, they 
could not have employed themselves without loss of social status. 
Miss Low thinks that the salaries of high school teachers compare 
unfavourably with those which used to be given, in addition to board 
and lodging, to resident governesses. I think she greatly over- 
estimates the latter if she is considering the same class in both cases. 
Resident governesses at high salaries are still employed by wealthy 
people as a general rule. The conntess who sends her girls to a 
high school is an exception. The poorer people, who now take advan- 
tage of the good education given at high schools, used to send their 
girls to boarding schools of the kind we read of in Miss Austen’s 
Emma, or else availed themselves of the services of a relative or 
dependent at a very low salary. The other instance given of the 
supposed glut in the labour market, causing low pay, is that of type- 
writing, and Miss Low says that ‘unless a girl be very expert, and 
in addition be an accomplished shorthand writer and French and 
German scholar, she can make but the most wretched income.’ This 
only shows that inefficient work is badly paid. A thoroughly good 
typewriter, with a tolerable knowledge of shorthand and the ordinary 
education of a college graduate, has no difficulty in earning an excel- 
lent income, often with very interesting surroundings. The truth is 
that in an over-populated country the struggle to live must become 
harder every day ; but the fewer drones there are, the less hard it will 
become, and the better the training of the workers, the easier will it 
be for them to do the necessary amount of work. I think Miss Low 
might extend the sympathy she feels for impecunious old ladies 
to the class of overworked professional men who can scarcely make 
two ends meet when Christmas bills come in, even without investing 
1,000/. apiece for able-bodied young women. 

The second cause for the existence of ‘poor ladies’ is, we are 
told, ‘that we have a class of smart, sharp, semi-educated women 
who, beginning at Board schools, pass by means of one of the 
numerous scholarships that are now so recklessly and mistakenly 
offered into the higher grade schools, and ultimately become inferior 
teachers, authors, journalists, typewriters, clerks, and so forth.’ Miss 
Low saw a teacher, ‘an extremely able person,’ but with a cockney 
pronunciation, teaching in a middle-class school. It is possible that 
the managers of a school may be tempted by exceptional talent to 
overlook the defect of speech so disagreeable to Miss Low; but surely 
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editors and the public may be trusted to choose their own authors 
and journalists, and the business man who pays a clerk is the best 
judge of whether the wages are earned. Who is to decide what is 
‘inferior’? The child of the working-class parents who earns and 
profits by a scholarship in spite of the terrible drawbacks of a noisy 
home, poor food, lack of country holidays, and all the other disadvan- 
tages not felt by middle-class children, is generally so much above 
the average in brain and energy that it would be a loss to the com- 
munity to suppress her on the remote chance of keeping the labour 
market open for well-born ladies. And it may be considered on 
general grounds a good sign when the old boundaries which separate 
class from class in the matter of work are seen to be breaking down. 
Professor J. E. Cairnes used to say in his lectures (I do not remember 
if it appears in any of his published writings) that the maintenance 
of non-competing groups of industry is partly due to the philosophy of 
dress. Many a banker’s clerk would be happier, wealthier, and more 
useful if he could take off his black coat and do whatever work he 
was most fitted for. Because women are more under the influence 
of conventionality, they have hitherto been imprisoned within these 
non-competing groups even more than men. The disappearance of 
the boundaries may cause some individual cases of hardship, but very 
soon the benefit will be apparent and each worker will find herself 
happier in choosing her occupation according to what she is instead 
of according to who she is. 

The third cause Miss Low gives is a supposed preference of 
employers for young women. I believe this is merely part of the 
demand for efficiency. In some positions young women are useless 
and a certain age is a necessary qualification. Our headmistresses, 
the wardrobe keepers and housekeepers in the bearding-houses of our 
great public schools, matrons in public institutions, not to speak of 
authoresses and actresses, will open their eyes if they read ‘that 
women cannot sustain their freshness and interest in their work after 
thirty-five.’ Perhaps Miss Low only applies this very ‘depressing 
dictum to the profession of teachers; but I do not see any essential 
difference between teaching and other work to account for such early 
decrepitude. The fact of young women being sometimes preferred 
to older ones is only because teachers who have benefited by the 
enormous strides recently made in the education of women are 
comparatively young. Under the old system a child was taught all 
possible subjects by one lady, who veiled her want of understanding 
of those she had no taste for by a rigid adherence to text books. 
The accomplished pupils, like the young ladies in Mansfield Park, 
were able ‘to repeat the chronological order of the kings of England, 
with the dates of their accession, and most of the principal events of 
their reigns,’ also ‘ of the Roman Emperors as low as Severus ; besides 
a great deal of the heathen mythology, and all the metals, semi- 
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metals, planets, and distinguished philosophers.’ But this does 
not satisfy us to-day. We prefer children being taught by several 
teachers, each having special knowledge of the subject taught, and 
instead of the monotony of the school-room and the eternal learning 
by heart, we now approve of the bright change from one class-room 
to another and from the class-rooms to the gymnasium and play- 
ground. Not only are facts to be committed to memory, but there 
must be explanation and the cultivation of the reasoning faculty. A 
teacher who comes up to this higher standard need have no fear of 
. younger competitors. Other things being equal, her experience will tell. 

The remedies suggested by Miss Low are such as one would 
expect after reading what she believes to be the causes of the evil. 
Her first suggestion is the establishment of a bureau for middle-class 
women’s work. Any centre of information is useful, and if such a 
bureau can be made self-supporting, or be worked by competent 
volunteers, let us by all means have one. But she further says there 
should be ‘an inquiry into the fields of labour . . . where a real 
and not artificial need for women’s services exists ; and it is for this 
real demand that girls should be rigidly trained.’ Now, we have it 
on the authority of the Prime Minister, recently answering a deputa- 
tion of Irish landlords, that little good can be obtained from a com- 
mission of inquiry when the subject is one that has been hotly 
controverted by the persons who will have to conduct the inquiry. 
Who are the impartial judges to decide between a real and an artificial 
need for women’s work? Few doctors would admit them to any 
branch of the medical profession, whilst, on the other hand, some 
very eminent female philanthropists would declare that nothing, 
not even the army and navy or the front bench itself, is complete 
without them. I remember a hairdresser being asked by a friend of 
mine what he thought of Miss Jex Blake’s campaign in Edinburgh. 
‘ Ah, sir,’ he said, ‘ I’ve always been in favour of the ladies learning 
to be doctors and lawyers too. But they'll never be hairdressers. 
It’s too difficult. It took me a year and more to learn it thoroughly.’ 
Most men share this worthy tradesman’s opinion applied to their own 
particular craft. And supposing, by a miracle, some compromise 
could be arrived at in such a very controversial matter, by what 
authority is the ‘rigid training’ to be enforced? If it is to be by 
the unwritten law of public opinion there will be a great harvest for 
those who refuse to obey, since the prohibited openings will be left 
temptingly free. If it is to be by law, some of Miss Low’s impecunious 
old ladies should apply at once to be appointed inspectors, for it is 
certain that an army of them would be required. 

The second suggestion is to limit the number of workers to those 
compelled to be breadwinners. This fallacy is a well-known old 
friend. We have met it constantly ever since the movement began 
in favour of opening professions to women. Ladies of independent 
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means who increase their incomes and their enjoyment of life by 
pursuing any kind of paid work are assailed by the taunt of taking 
the money out of some poor woman’s pocket. But earners of money 
are spenders of money, and the professional woman will very likely 
give employment to a dozen of her sex by paying for work which 
she would otherwise do herself without special skill or interest. A 
young woman with private property of about 100/. a year would, 
according to Miss Low’s theory, live economically upon it, making 
her own clothes and, if she were sensible, securing comfortable living 
by some kind of co-operation, such as boarding with a family. Her | 
spare time is to be devoted to voluntary work in one of the half- 
dozen channels in which we are told ‘ the unpaid labour of intelligent 
educated women is badly, nay urgently, needed.’ Let us suppose that 
instead of this she enters some paying profession, and earns perhaps 
5001. a year. She spends her time in doing what her talents specially 
fit her for, and in this way is adirect benefit to those for whom she works. 
Her time being thus employed she pays others to make her bonnets, 
her dresses, and her other clothing, and, being well off, she pays well 
for good work. She has a house of her own with servants, one of 
whom is very probably a lady help or companion housekeeper, whose 
domestic tastes make the position pleasant as well as profitable. And 
very likely she helps a younger sister or niece to enter upon a life as 
useful and honourable as herown. The fallacy of supposing a woman 
keeps other women in employment by living economically on a small 
income instead of earning and spending a larger one has been so 
often exposed that an apology seems needed for repeating the argu- 
ment. Moreover, when ‘the labour of intelligent, educated women 
is badly, nay urgently, needed,’ why should it be unpaid? Some- 
times, no doubt, special circumstances make voluntary work preferable, 
at any rate for the time being. In the vast majority of cases such 
work would be better and more regularly done, and would be more 
strictly supervised if it were paid for. The erroneous idea still fogging 
the mind of so many ladies of independent means that work is only 
‘genteel’ if it is voluntary does immeasurable mischief in lowering 
the rate of women’s wages. Unless a woman can undertake to per- 
form her task so regularly and competently as to deserve payment, 
she had better make room for another who can. It is unpaid work, 
taken up for novelty or excitement or the love of admiration, and 
thrown aside whenever Society makes more pressing claims, that 
injures the prospect of those who need employment. Ido not believe 
any one is hurt by good work fairly paid for, and the freer the market, 
the better for the workers and for their employers. 

After making some suggestions as to teachers’ pensions, Miss 
Low considers the best way of helping the older women already 
reduced to penury. She advocates increased charity and especially 
the establishment of small asylums all over the country, to which 
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urgent cases might be admitted without the long delays which now 
occur. She forgets that, however numerous such asylums were, they 
would soon be filled to overflowing and their existence and the easy 
access to them would augment the very evil she deplores. The pay 
of incompetent women, incompetent from age or want of training or 
otherwise, would fall in proportion to the certainty of an asylum 
being ready for them at the end of their term of work. And the 
improvidence which is at the root of all the misery Miss Low 
describes would undoubtedly increase with every new scheme devised 

- to reward it. It is a thankless task to discourage any proposal to 
relieve want and sorrow, but these proposals have failure and mischief 
writ large on them. 

Having disagreed with Miss Low’s exposition, it remains for me 
to put forward my own explanation of the poverty of middle-class 
women without private fortunes and too old to work. If the cause 
can be discovered, the remedy will not be far to seek ; but it is quite 
possible that a remedy may be described which it is impossible to 
carry out. So I fear it will prove to be in the present case. The 
principal reason why women are generally so unwilling to insure 
themselves against future want is that during the years when they 
might do so they always look forward to the possibility of avoiding 
pecuniary responsibility by marriage. The young teacher who told 
Miss Low that in twenty-five years she would either be a head- 
mistress or starving, and that in either case an annuity of 20/. would 
not be worth having, had the third alternative stowed away in her 
mind, and very likely it was the most probable of the three. People 
often say that women do not save because their wages are too low to 
allow of their saving. Wages would be higher if it were the 
general opinion of the whole body of skilled women workers that a 
provision for old age is as necessary as a dinner to-morrow. Itis not 
the general opinion and never will be, because a large proportion of 
these workers are provided for by marriage, and every one of them 
thinks that she may be of the number. There are certain kinds of 
work which can only be satisfactorily performed by women—such, 
for instance, as the management of girls and infants. Any neces- 
sity must be paid for by persons who want such work done. Nurses 
and governesses must receive enough for food and clothing ; and, 
similarly, if a provision for the future were a necessity, it would be paid 
for by the employer as a matter of course. Hence when people say 
women’s wages are too low to save out of, it is only another way of 
saying that it is not thought necessary to save, or, to put it shortly, 

* women as a class are improvident. The remedy is of course to 
make them provident, and I believe this to be impossible either by 
legislation or the force of public opinion. Nevertheless, something 
may be done in the right direction, and, oddly enough, nearly every 
one of Miss Low’s suggestions points exactly in the opposite direction. 

The increased employment of women encouraged by college train- 
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ing, and by the taking up of paid work by ladies in a good position, 
tends to make the life of an unmarried woman so interesting that she 
will be less likely to regard marriage as the only goal. The same 
effect is produced by breaking down conventional barriers and allow- 
ing each individual to do what natural talent prompts rather than 
what social status demands. It is amongst educated workers like 
hospital nurses that pension schemes have the best chance of suc- 
ceeding, for the very reason that their high training has shaken them 
out of the apathy which leaves the future to chance. To offer chari- 
table aid on any large scale to women who have been content to live 
from hand to mouth without shaping their lives in such a way as to 
guard against almost certain penury is, to quote Mr. Spencer’s 
powerful phrase, ‘ fostering the feebles.’ Such fostering will always 
take place when personal knowledge and old association suggest it, but 
to undertake it in an organised manner would be deplorable indeed. 

I do not believe that women will ever be encouraged to save until 
an entirely new scheme of benefit is proposed by some heaven-born 
actuary. A women’s benefit society should be arranged with full 
acceptance of the peculiarities of women’s economic position, and the 
character which to a great extent is caused by that position. A 
woman would be more likely to save if the possibility were reserved 
to her to draw out her savings on marriage, or to expend them, per- 
haps in certain defined methods, on her children. Such an arrange- 
ment would meet the first great objection which young women have 
if one asks them to forego present enjoyment for future benefit: ‘If 
I marry it will all be wasted.’ A sum of money to meet the expenses 
incident to marriage, and perhaps to enable them to feel the inde- 
pendence of not coming empty-handed, would be a much greater 
temptation to a young woman than a larger sum to fall in when she 
has been long removed from financial responsibility by the enjoyment 
of her husband’s earnings. So far as I know, all attempts to persuade 
women to save are made on the assumption that their aims are the 
same as those of men, and the consequence is they have met 
with little success. It is impossible that women, as a class, can ever 
be as provident as men, because men, in looking to the future, see 
the probability of greater responsibility, whereas women see the 
probability of less. A woman is in much the same position as the 
heir to an entailed estate. He may be obliged to earn his living for 
the time being, if the tenant for life refuses him an allowance ; but 
he knows, and the money-lenders know,. that the estate is there. 
There are cases where fashionable girls are tempted by dressmakers 
to run up bills on the security of future pin-money, and this before 
any engagement of marriage exists. These facts are not pleasant to 
dwell upon ; but any consideration of the economic position of women 
without a full recognition of them can be only misleading. 

ELIza ORME. 
2u2 
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HOW POOR LADIES MIGHT LIVE 


AN ANSWER FROM THE WORKHOUSE 


Ir may seem presumptuous to expect that any good thing may come 
from out of this place. Yet personal experiences are apt to be 
interesting, and may even be useful. And, judging of the state of 
the labour market and its inexorable requirements, I may at least 
claim, in one sense, to have touched bottom in what is often con- 
sidered to be an unfathomable problem. There is perhaps some 
little danger lest Miss Frances Low’s eloquent appeal and pitiful 
disclosures may serve only to depress the minds of those working 
women whom we are so anxious to raise out of their Slough of De- 
spond. We owe a debt of gratitude to Miss Low, because she has 
brought many disquieting facts and wholesome deductions into the 
minds of a too comfortable and indifferent public. Yet there is another 
side to the question, and one that it is not less necessary to look upon. 

All women have not yet grasped the fact that if they enter the 
labour market they must either abide by the rules that prevail there 
or else go under. Business is business; and the rest spells charity, 
which does not lie along the road towards independence of mind or 
a competence in money. Who wants work to do must do the work 
that is wanted. Who would be a valued servant must render 
valuable service to the community. 

Miss Low speaks of teachers; but if one were to apply her 
maxims in her own profession, she would soon see that they would 
work ruin to employer and employed alike. Shall the editor of a 
newspaper print rubbish im his columns because the writer thereof 
needs the guineas? Or shall long-suffering editors subscribe, ‘say, 
five shillings a week,’ or take steps ‘to insure maintenance so long 
as the recipient lives,’ because once upon a time they had employed 
at fair market rates a person thereafter unable to earn a sufficient 
maintenance ? 

‘To be weak is to be miserable, doing or suffering.’ The saying 
is true for all alike, and does not apply to poor ladies alone. But 
poor ladies are the only human beings who have resigned themselves 
to the idea that weakness and dependence are their becoming and 
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suitable attributes. Hence failure and misery, which follow naturally 
as the night the day. 

Never was there for women such a time as the present. Miss 
iLow speaks of ‘the new channels of work that have been opened up 
to women’ in the skilled labour market ; though if she had her way, 
and the number of paid workers were limited ‘to those compelled to 
be bread-winners,’ she would not find those channels broadening ; 
and had she had her way in the past they would be a good deal 
narrower than they now are. But it is not from the skilled labour 
market that are drawn these heartrending pictures of distress. After 
all, it is not highly skilled labour that fails to find its market, but 
the unskilled, wherein poor ladies, willy-nilly, fall under the laws that 
apply to labour everywhere. 

I am a working woman myself—a title, as it seems to me, 
to be preferred to the much-abused title of lady, whose old signifi- 
cance is obscured in days when we have so few loaves to give, and are 
so deeply engaged seeking loaves for ourselves. But to be a lady, or 
even to be a gentlewoman, does not necessarily mean that the indivi- 
dual in question is a genius, or that she may take up any chosen 
calling or profession with a certainty of being at once placed in the 
front rank. And if she wishes to prove the gentility of her mind or 
manners, she might wisely begin by stripping herself of all bitterness 
and envy when she finds one whom she knows to be her social inferior 
occupying the post she covets. It does not follow that a lady of 
culture and refinement is more capable of imparting knowledge than 
the ‘smart, sharp, semi-educated women’ who win scholarships 
because from youth upwards they are trained for that special object. 
There are two things wanted in a teacher—knowledge, and imparting 
power; of the two, certainly the latter more easily finds its market. 
But let no one suppose for a moment that ‘birth and culture’ are 
qualities valueless in £ s. d. That teacher, the ‘extremely able 
person,’ who delivered ‘her lesson with a Cockney pronunciation and 
a twang,’ started on the race of life witha heavy handicap. And if 
she came to the top, it only shows how excellent her work must have 
been, or how indifferent the work done by her competitors of gentle 
speech and manners. It is, so I am told on good authority, a fact 
that in many of the best high-schools for girls a woman with ‘a 
twang,’ and especially a Cockney twang, has not the slightest chance 
of employment ; and certainly in many more she would not be taken, 
except when there was no other good teacher to be had. That 
Countess, to whom we all are grateful because she has sent her child 
to an excellent high-school, is, after all, the true aristocrat, for she 
is assured that if gentle birth means something more than a mere 
empty phrase, the daughter ofa long line of noble ancestors is bound 
to win in the race of life; and that she never sits side by side with 
the local butcher’s daughter, though it is for the good of both that 
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for a time she should appear to do so ; and that, sharing lessons, she 
has more valuable possessions which she may never share. 

But Miss Low’s knowledge about high-schools is evidently limited. 
The Girls’ Public Day School Company has enjoyed, not fifteen, but 
twenty-four years of existence; and it has opened, not twenty-four, 
but thirty-four schools. When the Company was first formed its 
schools were the only ones of the kind; now it only owns a few of 
the many hundreds of high-schools, endowed and unendowed, public, 
private and misnamed. There is no reason to believe that there is, or 
- that there shortly will be, ‘an increasing difficulty to get posts’ for 
fully qualified women ; though there are, of course, floating about the 
world some who have tried this profession and failed in it, and some 
who were employed and for various reasons are now employed no 
longer. But of what profession may not one say the same? As to 
salaries, again, Miss Low puts them, as it seems to me, much too dis- 
advantageously. The Girls’ Public Day School Company is probably 
the best paymaster in the profession, save and except a few well- 
endowed schools, who do not look for a dividend upon capital. ‘A 
salary of 80/., or 90/., or even 100l.,’ is nowhere ‘the maximum 
that an assistant mistress reaches.’ On the contrary, I should have 
said that it was nearer the minimum for ‘women with university 
degrees.’ The theory is that no woman with a degree or its 
equivalent should begin at less than 100/.; and I think many head 
mistresses would say that a woman who, after such advantages, was 
not worth her 100/., was not worth having at any price. As for the 
‘training-college education,’ which Miss Low seems to place on an 
equality with a university degree, I have nothing to say about that, 
except that possibly 80/., rising to 100/., is all it is likely to be worth. 
University careers ensure certain intellectual attainments, and mean 
the outlay of a considerable capital, upon which, of course, the 
teachers expect, and get, good interest in the form of higher 
salaries. But facts are better than opinions. One of the Company’s 
high-schools, about which I happen to know something, pays over 
2,000/. in salaries, and, divided among the mistresses on the staff, it 
gives an average of 130/. per annum, or, reckoning assistant mistresses 
only, 114/. Most of these mistresses have no degree or its equivalent ; 
therefore they have either got their capital out at interest, or else 
they never had any capital. And it is not professional women alone, 
but men also, who, starting on life without a shilling behind them, have 
a hard time in the present and many anxieties for their future. Are 
there no tales of the struggles of students in other professions ? Does 
one never hear of nervous affections in the members of the Civil 
Service, of overstrain in the commercial world, of early breakdown in 
the lower ranks of workers? Things work out pretty equal in pathos 
throughout this world’s history of brave struggle and patient endurance, 
where the race is ever to the swift and the battle to the strong. I too 
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could tell stories were I so minded: stories of medical students 
boarding themselves on 5s. a week, with halfan egg to a pudding so 
as to last two days, anda weekly fast when dinner-time came that 
brought the expenses just within the right amount. But what would 
it show, except the dogged perseverance that goes to build up the finest 
qualities of our complex nature? Miserably sad from one point of 
view ; gloriously triumphant against heavy odds on the other! 

There are two ways of looking at everything. Why should a 
woman under thirty plead poverty or ask for pity when she is getting 
60/. or 1001. a year? Many a City clerk has no more; and as for the 
items of expenditure that Miss Low gives, there are many that might - 
be reduced without severe hardship. But, rightly or wrongly, high- 
school teachers have among those who know them the reputation of 
being apt to have their fling ; let us say that they have the inestimable 
gift of a power of keen enjoyment. They travel and see the world ; 
they stay in their own country, and see all the plays that are on. And 
they will tell you that they go on the cheap ; but then, some of us do 
not go at all—we have not the time, for one thing. And in this 
matter of holidays the teacher usually has from two and a half to 
three months out of every twelve.- Does any other professional man 
or woman get as much? Clerks and poor-law officers have but four- 
teen days, and in the case of the latter it is not claimable until after 
twelve months’ service ; and Saturdays and Sundays are not days of 
rest. Civil servants did get from three to four weeks (the last re- 
gulations have reduced the time), and that not always at the best 
time of year, many having to take for several years running November 
or some other inclement month. Yet these are all persons who 
reckon among their privileges that of getting a regular annual holiday. 
There are thousands who never get more than a day or two at a time, 
and tens of thousands who are not sure of that, unless or until they 
fall out of work. If it is not possible to alter the conditions of the 
labour market all round, it is not easy to see how these things are 
to be remedied. It has been stated that one of the reasons for 
Germans making their way so fast is on account of their greater per- 
severance and endurance ; they drudge at the desk while the English- 
man is out at play. Staying power is more than half the battle, 
and woe betide those, be they men or women, who are not of strong 
enough fibre to sustain the struggle. Why is it that so many women 
flock into the teaching profession, making it the very hotbed of 
indigent old age? Or, if they must teach, why do they not turn 
their attention to the despised Board schools, where good salaries and 
good work are to be found? For six years I was a member of a 
school board, and was much impressed by the independent outlet 
offered to women. Not only are the salaries good, but the expenses 
are much less; there are classes open for all sorts of culture; and 
before long some acceptable scheme of pensions is sure to be started. 
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Or why do not more ladies turn their attention to the workhouses ? 
They might not like it; but it does not seem a question of what is 
liked, but of what is possible to be done in the way of earning an 
honourable living and a competence for old age. Apartments, fire, 
washing, clothing, cooking, attendance, good food, a salary, and a 
pension,’ are not advantages to be despised, to say nothing of a main- 
tenance during times of sickness, when they would stand no chance 
of being cut adrift. 

Twice during the past two years have officers in this workhouse 
been sent away for sickness which entailed two months’ absence from 
duty. Yet a substitute was found; there was no deduction from 
salary, and all expenses were paid. Or how is it that lady-helps so 
signally failed, when on all sides we hear the cry for good cooks, for 
honest servants, for reliable housekeepers ? 

The answer is always the same: the social position is not so good 
as that of a high-school teacher. Perhaps it is not the workers them- 
selves who are chiefly to blame; friends and relations put a false 
valuation on social position, and all along the line the meat is dropped 
for its shadow. Honest work is frowned upon and incompetence 
forgiven. ‘I cannot dig; to beg I am [not] ashamed.’ Moreover, 
what social position is possible when all the luxuries of life are wanting 
and the bare necessaries scant? Two instances rise before me: a 
working woman one, a lady the other. The one took up life on 
business lines: entered a Board school as monitor, went on to the 
pupil-teacher college, then became assistant mistress, and finally 
came to London, where she has a salary of 100/. a year with a possible 
headmistress-ship before her. The other lived at home, in a town 
where a morning school was kept for gentlefolks’ children. The crash 
came. Forsaken by friends, she had nothing to fall back upon. She 
had no certificates and no profession. More fatal still, she had an 
utterly false estimate of the world she must face. Finally, she and 
her family left the town, and are now keeping a small school, and 
taking a boarder to eke out their scanty means. Which really has 
the more dignified position ? That the world is hard cannot be denied, 
but for most of us at one time or another Hobson’s choice has to be 
made. Charity is the only alternative, bringing with it contempt ; as 
one of Miss Low’s poor ladies admits when she says (with the tell-tale 
pathos of her faulty grammar) ‘ Every one seems to think they may 
talk to you like a dog.’ 

Unfortunately, the poor ladies themselves make it still harder for 
one another by fixing their own standard, and are as hard as a flint 
to others who may choose a way of living that they consider menial. 
Witness Miss Low’s poor lady—a poor sort of lady, indeed !—who 
vexed her soul because the same roof sheltered her and a policeman. 
Perhaps it might be a little awkward to introduce Miss So-and-So, 
Mrs. Somebody’s cook, to Mrs. Nobody, who never did a day’s good work 
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in her life. And Miss A., a teacher, cannot associate with Miss B., 
a nurse, unless, indeed, the nurse be sister or matron. And the 
more impecunious Miss A. is, and the more dependent on other 
people’s charity, the more contemptuous is she of Miss B., who may 
be making every bit as brave a struggle in the battle of life, though 
in a different regiment. The fact is, ladies often dare not strike out 
for fear of sinking, and so remain in the shallows all their lives. 

The remedy seems to lie in clearly estimating individual limita- 
tions, and in making up one’s mind to turn to the best account such 
capabilities as are possessed. And it should always be remembered 
that wages in this weary world are not ‘paid both in meal and in 
malt.’ A very desirable position and agreeable life generally mean 
poor pay; while work that is unpleasant and a position that is 
unattractive have to be balanced against good pay. Neither men nor 
women are highly paid for doing that which they like, but for 
toiling steadily at that which is for its own sake undesired. My 
own experience here is exactly to the point. After a long training 
and some disappointments, work under the poor-law guardians was 
proposed to me, and I entered this workhouse very depressed indeed. 
I heard the big gates clang behind me. ‘All hope abandon, ye who 
enter here!’ The very gate-porter’s name is Death. Shall I ever 
forget the first night—how I lay awake and heard every quarter strike, 
and longed for morning? Then, to my utter astonishment, I found 
out that the bugbear was in my own imagination. Friends came to see 
me. ‘Well! you can’t get much lower,’ said one. Another did not 
choose to address letters to me here. And some took an under- 
eurrent tone of patronage, which was most disagreeable as soon as 
it ceased to be amusing. Gradually they assorted themselves ; and 
I cannot say that (though at times I am very much depressed by the 
hopelessness of the people around me) I ever really regret having 
entered on my duties in one of the great retreats for the incompetents 
of this puzzling world. 

Whatever else we may forget here, face to face with the deepest 
depths of the world’s great problem, we can never forget that we have 
the weak and the incompetent to consider. No one can live in daily 
contact with these people without recognising the fact that it is 
possible to be willing and eager for work; and yet, alas! it is also 
possible at the same time to be absolutely incompetent to meet 
the first requirements of this workaday world, or to adapt oneself 
to the simplest of its ever-changing needs. 

Miss Low proposes the establishment of a bureau for middle-class 
women’s work, and it might be useful, though the scheme has not 
been altogether a success in the lower ranks of labour. Moreover, 
there are already some such bureaus, conducted on business principles, 
and called registry offices, and others in connection with the Working 
Ladies’ Guild, and such semi-charitable bodies. But the abiding 
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difficulty is, that many poor ladies bring to market wares not good 
of their kind, and wares for which, even granting them to be good, 
there is no effective demand. 

To limit the number of workers to those compelled to be bread- 
winners would be undesirable, even were it possible. Paradoxical 
as it may seem, though the world likes its labour cheap, and 
though the best labour never is, and never can be paid for, employers 
in their hearts believe ‘the labourer is worthy of his hire,’ and like 
to discharge their debts. Unpaid labour is apt to be irresponsible, 
unreliable, and dilettante. Again, for the remedy of many existing 
abuses we need those who are not withheld from speaking their 
mind by any fear of dismissal and probable starvation. If the 
well-to-do workers receive lower wages, they do lower the market all 
round, and their needy colleagues suffer; but in all cases they can, 
and in many cases they do, exact higher wages and better treatment 
than did before their time rule in the market. 

As for pensions, it is to be feared that directors of schools and 
other employers would only subtract the value of the pension from 
existing salaries; and if they did not, it would simply amount to a 
rise all round, which does not seem likely to come about. Further- 
more, it is not found that the average woman worker, getting a rise 
of salary, uses it to buy a pension, so the presumption is that a small 
pension is not what she cares most to have. Miss Low’s ‘ young, 
able, and by no means pessimistic’ teacher lived ‘ decently and not 
like an animal’ on 70/., and now that she has 85/., she spends that 
to ‘live like a lady.’ Twenty pounds a year seems to her worse than 
no provision, though it is the sum that charitable folk subscribe to 
grant through the United Kingdom Beneficent, Governesses’ Benevo- 
lent, and such institutions. Another woman bought ‘a piano for her 
sisters and helped them in various ways,’ and sold out her annuity to 
give the money to her father. Will women never understand that they 
cannot both eat their cake and have it, and that the luxury of giving 
away costs money, which, spent in that immediately pleasant fashion, 
cannot also be spent on the dull purchase of a pension forold age. There 
are plenty of sound offices now doing business in deferred annuities 
for women, and what is wanted is to make the working woman look 
ahead and eager to live at her own charges. For the older women 
who have fallen by the way there is nothing for it but systematic, 
generous charity, until we get the new scheme for old-age pensions 
all round. But it is not amiss to remind ourselves that the sum 
proposed is five shillings a week only. It is hopeless to make the 
old independent—their time for that has passed. Homes seem to 
promise well on the face of them, but they would have to be brought 
to those who need them ; for it is a risky matter to transplant old 
people ; nothing kills them off sooner. Old haunts, old associations, 
well-known faces, go to make up their home; take them away, and 
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they pine like plants deprived of sunshine, no matter how bright the 
new surroundings may be. Far better give them a pension, however 
small, and let them live their own lives, however limited and lonely 
they seem. They are not easy to deal with in masses, for what they 
really need is the most difficult thing to give—the understanding of 
their old life by the new. Modes of work, of thought, and almost 
everything that makes life, have changed since they were young. 
They are troubled at the new development; they prophesy evil 
things ; they want peace in a rushing, whirling age, where very little 
peace is to be found ; and their sun is going down over a troubled 
sea, with nothing to betoken what the future dawn may bring for the 
young life they leave behind. 
EpitH M. SHaw. 


Girls’ Public Day School Company, Limited, 
21 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, 8.W. 


On p. 406 of the March number of the Nineteenth Century Miss Frances 
H. Low makes certain statements with regard to the Girls’ Public Day School 
Company, Limited, which need correction. She says that the Girls’ Public Day 
School Company, Limited, ‘ has now after fifteen years’ existence opened twenty- 
five schools,’ and that, ‘as a fact,’ a salary of 80/., 90/., or even 110/., is ‘about the 
maximum that a non-resident assistant mistress reaches.’ 

What are the actual facts ? 

The Company was started twenty-five years ago. It has now thirty-four 
schools in London and the provinces, in which above 7,000 girls are being educated. 
It employs, besides its 34 head mistresses, 324 form mistresses, and 408 teachers 
on probation, junior teachers, and visiting mistresses and masters for special sub- 
jects, who give only part of their time. 

The salaries of the high school head mistresses vary from 2502. to 700J. per 
annum, the average at the present time being over 400/. 

The salaries of the assistants on the staff vary, according to qualifications and 
length of service, from 70/. to 250/. (in exceptional cases), the average being nearly 
1201. Of the 324 teachers of this class only 7 are receiving as little as 70/. The 
student teachers, who are completing their own education and learning how to 
teach, pay a small fee in some cases for their training, and in others receive free 
instruction or a small remuneration. 

During the year 1896, 70,5577. was paid in salaries in the Company’s schools to 
the teachers, who are nearly all women. The total amount paid to teachers by 
the Company up to December 1896 was 1,099,780/. 

On the whole, it may fairly be claimed that the Girls’ Public Day School 
Company has done much to provide well-paid appointments for women, and will 
compare favourably in this respect with similar institutions. 

Wit.1AM Bovsrrexp. 
(Chairman of the Council, Girls’ Publie Day School Company). 
March 16, 1897. 
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GOETHE AS A STAGE MANAGER 


“‘Wuat are the qualities of a good stage manager? What purpose in 
the cosmic scheme ought to be served by the drama? Is the theatre 
nothing more than a place of mere solacement and amusement, or 
should it be all this and yet help us to ‘ a most blessed companionship 
of wise thoughts and right feelings’? Is that country sage which 
allows the great majority of its playwrights to make appeal to the 
meanest level of an uneducated taste, or should it really follow the 
course of the drama with as much interest and anxious care as it now 
lavishes on the management of its free schools? For may not that 
education which the State fosters so generously and subjects to such 
wise discipline be rendered worthless by the simple act of leaving 
both the theatre and the music-hall altogether at the mercy of the 
people, who in all matters, ranging from their conduct in a public 
park after dusk up to the treatment of their little children, need to 
be controlled by watchful societies, by stern regulations, or by laws of 
State ? 

In some form or other these questions have long been the subject 

of much controversy, and it is the purpose of this essay to show, in a 
short and direct way, how Goethe answered them, not merely in 
theories as a writer, but actually in practice as a stage manager. 


I 


‘With a mere change of emphasis,’ says Lowell, ‘ Goethe might 
‘be called an old boy at both ends of his career.’ The truth of this 
remark is confirmed by the fact that Goethe was stage-stricken from 
the beginning to the end of his laborious and eventful life. He said 
of himself that in his childhood a puppet-show kindled his imagina- 
tion, and we learn from Eckermann how, at the age of six-and-seventy, 
he designed a new theatre for Weimar. The lad was only ten when 
he first became acquainted with the singular customs and manners 
ruling in those days behind the scenes. It was then that the French 
troops swaggered into Frankfort, bringing with them a rabble of come- 
dians, and the worthy Germans, true to their national character, turned 
even their humiliation to good advantage, for, by going to the theatre 
regularly, they gained freedom and mastery over their conquerors’ 
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language. Little Goethe sat in the pit, listening eagerly to his 
French lessons, but Chance willed that he should learn a great deal. 
more about the actors themselves than about the plays in which they all 
looked so well and spoke so finely. For Chance introduced him to 
.Darones, a small braggart belonging to the French company, and the 
two boys soon found their way into forbidden parts of the house, and 
particularly into the uncomfortable room where all the women and 
the men dressed and undressed together, with fixed blushes of rouge 
on their cheeks. 

This early intimacy with the stage and its ways Goethe continued 
at college, and thus he wus well aware that the life of the wings was 
usually a demoralising life. He had seen, too, like Lessing, that to 
manage any company of players, whether amateur or professional, 
was a task requiring infinite patience and tact. Yet all this know- 
ledge never discouraged him; he believed always in the possibility 
of transforming the artisan-actor into a genuine artist, and the 
degraded theatre into an elevating and instructing agency. Even in 
his old age, as he looked critically back upon his six-and-twenty years 
of theatrical management, the poet was very well pleased with him- 
self, and could honestly set before Eckermann a most inspiriting 
ideal of the high office of the Playwright. Consider this passage : 
‘A great dramatic poet, if he is at the same time productive, and is 
actuated by an unwavering noble purpose that gives character to 
all his work, may succeed in making the soul of his plays the soul of 
the people.’ Thus, for example, ‘the influence exercised by Corneille 
was capable of forming heroes. This was something for Napoleon, 
who had need of an heroic race; and hence he said of Corneille, 
 S'ul vivait encore, je le ferais prince !”’ 

Like a wise general, Goethe the stage manager took just account of 
all the difficulties and dangers hanging about his first tentative steps ; 
and ever afterwards thought and action went hand in hand together. 
In the beginning, as he told his Boswell in after years, two trouble- 
some enemies lurked within his own character and temperament : 


The one [said he] was my ardent love of talent, which might easily have made 
me partial and indiscreet. The other I will not mention, but you will guess it. 
At our theatre there was no want of ladies, all beautiful and young, and with 
winning graces of mind, I felt toward many of them a passionate inclination, 
and sometimes I was met half way ; but I held myself back and said, ‘No further!’ - 
If I had involved myself in any love affair, I should have been like a compass, 
which cannot point aright when under the influence of a magnet at its side. 


But in the meantime, whilst Goethe was thus triumphing over the 
Don Juan part of his nature, a host of financial difficulties had nearly 
thwarted his talents as a man of business. Weimar was a very small 
town, and its scattered inhabitants had had no chance of learning to 
appreciate good plays; hence Goethe could not expect that his 
theatre would support itself. The Grand Duke, it is true, had 
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promised not only to defray all the expenses of the orchestra, but 
even to endow the playhouse itself with 7,000 thalers a year. And 
yet, how was Goethe to rely with confidence on the treasury of a 
prince who had sometimes to pawn his ancestral snuff-boxes? The 
only thing was gratefully to accept, year by year, what the Grand 
Duke could afford to give; and Goethe cheered himself with 
the reflection that even Moliére and Shakespeare wished, above and 
before all things, to make money by their playhouses, and that the 
insecurity of his own financial position would serve to keep all his 
. faculties wide awake. For nothing, said he, is more disastrous to the 
well-being of a theatre than the want of shaping energy in a director 
who is not personally affected by a failing treasury. Nevertheless, in 
an age of sensational newspapers and mean ideals, all self-supporting 
theatres must sink to the level of the popular taste. They cannot 
be great and generous. It is only in such times as Shakespeare’s, 
lusty times, heroic and spacious, that the drama flourishes, and 
flourishes nobly, without any assistance from the State. Goethe was 
keenly alive to this truth ; and we ourselves should do well to contrast 
the native greatness of those illiterate London apprentices, whose 
groats found their way into Shakespeare’s pocket, with the quite natural 
stupidity of our own journalistic playgoers, who prefer Miss Louie 
Freear to Falstaff, and Mr. Penley to Touchstone. 

In short, if it is my happy lot to speak here of a very wonderful 
success, even more admirable than were Phelps’s fine doings at 
Sadler’s Wells, it is because Goethe, by making wise use of the 
capital invested annually in the playhouse was able to force good 
things upon his audience. Unlike ourselves, he set but little store by 
magnificent scenery and a brilliant wardrobe, the mere pageantry and 
upholstery of the art of stage-management. It was upon noble music, 
fine singing, uniform good acting in every part, and the best plays 
in all kinds, from tragedy to farce, that Goethe depended for the 
success of his enterprise. Although he never said, like Lessing, that 
the drama is pre-eminent among the arts, yet he rated it, as we have 
seen, at a very high level. To him, for example, there was a close 
practical bond between the ancient dramatists and the modern ; and 
for this reason, and no other, he made his répertoire a connecting- 
link between Christendom and Pagandom—a comprehensive history 
in little of the world’s greatest plays. In six-and-twenty years—.e. 
from the 7th of May, 1791, to the 14th of April, 1817—he rehearsed 
and saw enacted no fewer than 175 highly important comedies and 
tragedies, in addition to a great many operas, like Mozart’s, and to a 
long array of musical and other pieces, all of merry, wistful, or heroic 
temper. In this unique répertoire there were ten plays by Shake- 
speare, two by Moliére, and three each by Lessing, Calderon, Terence, 
and Beaumont and Fletcher. Sophocles, Euripides, Plautus, like 
Gozzi, Kleist, and Sheridan, were represented by one play apiece. 
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Then there were sixteen of Goethe’s own, twelve of Schiller’s, thirty- 
one of Iffland’s, sixty-nine of Kotzebue’s, eleven by Schréder, and 
two each by Werner, Racine, and Voltaire. Those by Kotzebue, after 
having been carefully revised by Goethe at rehearsal, were seen 410 
times. Iffland delighted the public on 206 occasions; Schiller, on 
169; Calderon, on nineteen; and Shakespeare on fifty. Voltaire 
drew twenty curious houses; Racine amused twelve, like Terence. 
Lessing held his own on forty-two evenings, Schréder on 105, and 
Goethe himself on forty-three. Euripides was played twice, and 
Sophocles four times ; while Plautus, like Kleist, was heard only once.. 
Poor Kleist! He longed to bleed Goethe in a duel. 

These pieces, magnificent in their variety of appeal, were, on the 
whole, completely successful, as may be gathered out of the writings 
of such trustworthy eye-witnesses as Schlegel, who hated Goethe 
personally, and Mr. Crabb Robinson. Then there is the volunteered 
testimony of Madame de Staél. I will copy down a passage, a very 
short one, from her book onGermany. The great chatterer is speak- 
ing of Goethe and his audiences :— 


Le public allemand qu’il a pour spectateur 4 Weimar ne demande pas mieux 
que de l’attendre et de le deviner; aussi patient, aussi intelligent que le cheur 
des Grecs, au lieu d’exiger seulement qu’on l’amuse, comme le font d’ordinaire les 
souverains, peuples ou rois, il se méle lui-méme de son plaisir, en analysant, en 
expliquant ce qui ne le frappe pas d’abord; un tel public est lui-méme artiste dans 
ses jugements. 


But the townsfolk of Weimar were not the only playgoers to 
whom Goethe and his company appealed with success. Erfurt, with 
its 50,000 inhabitants, and Lauchstidt, that pretty inland watering- 
place near Merseburg, and the universities of Jena, Halle, and Leipzig 
often received them with that warm applause and candid criticism 
without which the drama cannot thrive. Nothing, I think, proves 
more surely how effectual Goethe’s efforts were than the fact that 
peasants living in distant villages often flocked to the theatre and 
followed serious plays with a keen, intelligent interest. The 
actor Genast, who has left us an admirable history of Goethe’s career 
as stage manager, calls attention pretty fréquently to this circum- 
stance, and I cannot do better than let him describe for us the 
enthusiasm stirred by the opening of the Lauchstiidt playhouse in 
the summer of 1802 :-— 


From Leipzig [says he] and Halle, indeed from miles round, people streamed 
to the theatre to witness the first performance, and the house, alas! could not 
hold them all. The doors that opened on the passage-ways, and even the outside 
doors, could not be shut, so great was the crowd and crush. Naturally the 
unlucky ones who had contrived to find room there saw nothing; but, thanks to 
the thinness of the theatre walls, they heard every word spoken on the stage, and 
so did the throng outside in the open air. To prevent meddlers from joining and 
annoying this al fresco audience, the authorities of the neighbouring town of 
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Schaafstedt had been prevailed upon to send down twenty Saxon dragoons, who 
with drawn swords now surrounded the theatre. . . . The prices of the various 
seats were 16, 12, 8, and 4 good groschens. 


Popular prices indeed ! 


We need not pursue this part of our subject any farther. Enough 
has been said concerning Goethe’s audiences. 


II 


Turn we now to his methods of work at rehearsal, which were 
determined by the fact that in Germany then, as in England now, 
there was no dramatic school, and hence the stage manager had to 
perform the office of such a school. In fact, it was his teaching alone 
that either marred or made young players. He was THE UNSEEN 
Actor, as I have said elsewhere, for every movement, every gesture, 
every inflection of voice, owed its origin to his intelligence. Now, 
as a rule, the rehearsing of a play is a disgracefully slipshod piece of 
artifice, but in Goethe’s strong hands it became a splendid art, so 
difficult and onerous that it taxed to the utmost all his powers. His 
first insight into this art, now so neglected here in England, he 
obtained whilst in the act of re-casting Gétz von Berlichingen, a play 
which had been thrown off at a white heat in the course of six weeks. 
The written. words, Goethe soon perceived, were but a flat insipid 
reflex of the life stirred within him by the conception of the piece. 
But all at once, as he plodded along, that life was renewed. Then 
Goethe said to himself that the actor, also, must be taught ‘to bring 
us all back to that first creative fire, by which the poet himself was 
animated.’ In other words, the actor must put away his habit of 
trying to outshine the entire company; must scout the traditional 
belief as to ‘things being right enough at night’; and again, must 
lay imaginative hold on the inner essence and the life not merely of 
his own little part, but of the entire tragedy or comedy. But can 
he be schooled to do all this? It is a staggering enterprise, truly ; 
for it requires united in one person all the tact of a finished 
diplomatist, all the patience of a subdued husband, all the talents of 
a man of business, and all the qualities which we usually assign to 
the shaping imagination. Such, indeed, is the ideal stage manager 
as he is pictured for us in the first five books of Wilhelm Meister. 
Here it is that Goethe represents himself as something of a visionary 
who is above the world, and something of a sycophant who humours 
the world. Meister himself is the visionary, while Serlo is the 
sycophant. The one sounds the innermost heart of every play, thinks 
only of the demands of Art, and has a deep distrust of any popular 
taste whatever. The other, believing that high ideals have no place: 
in practical affairs, is content to give the vulgar public its vulgar 
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food. Whilst these two men are arguing, each true to his own 
temperament, it is now to Goethe the Poet, then to Goethe the Man 
of Business, that we listen. In very truth we turn with every page 
a complete author of Faust. 

Strongly as the Serlo and the Meister in our poet’s character are 
antagonistic to each other, there is just one point, and that a most 
important point, where they cannot be discordant. They both agree 
that rehearsals on the stage are a drawback to the players, and as a 
consequence a danger to the piece, unless every one is syllable-and- 
letter perfect, and all the parts have been rightly conceived and made 
to dovetail neatly and artistically with one another. For the actor 
who studies his ‘lines’ in solitude is invariably led astray by his 
vanity. Instead of viewing the representation of a play as in some 
sort an orchestration of sounds, eloquent movements, and harmonious 
gestures and colours, in which every performer cannot be, so to 
speak, the first violin, he sees nothing but himself in those scenes in 
which he has to appear, and thinks only of the artifice whereby he 
may ‘make a hit.’ That is why unity of action is so rare upon the 
stage ; and it was for the purpose of frustrating this overweening 
egotism in the actor’s shallow character that Goethe forced all the 
members of his company to study their réles together, at the same 
time, by reading them aloud under his watchful, helpful guidance. 
In these orchestral rehearsals—there were usually fourteen or fif- 
teen of them—every cue was taken up smartly; every scene was 
acted thoughtfully and repeatedly, albeit without movement or 
gesture ; ‘business’ was suggested, matured, and noted down; and 
over all Goethe spread the great harmonising light of his splendid 
imaginative genius. Thus rehearsed, everybody was spared the 
indescribable fatigue of loitering away six or seven hours daily in the 
‘wings,’ and all the parts and personages of the drama hung together, 
if I may employ an art phrase. Here was no ‘chaos of many inde- 
pendent intellects acting and reacting on each other,’ for ‘the collective 
force of many minds had been brought to bear upon the same subject- 
matter.’ Well might A. W. Schlegel say that, although Goethe 
could ‘neither create genius nor reward it fittingly,’ yet ‘he accus- 
tomed his actors to discipline, teaching, and order, and thereby gave 
to his representations a unity which was never seen in larger 
theatres, where every individual acted as his own fancy prompted 
‘him.’ And then we learn from other eye-witnesses, as from Steffens 
and the Chancellor von Miiller, how ‘Schiller perceived with asto- 
nishment and delight that the players whom Goethe had trained 
gave him back his creations in a purer form.’ Steffens heard him 
cry, at the first performance of the Piccolomini: ‘It is by such act- 
ing as this that a man is taught to know what his piece really is! 
It is ennobled by such playing, and the words when spoken are 
‘better than when I wrote them!’ 

Vor, XLI—No, 242 xX 
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Let us add to this another point of view, in which the social 
and intellectual interest of Goethe’s attitude toward his company is 
brought vividly before us. His great aim, as he told Eckermann, 
was not only to round the histrionic abilities of his actors, whom he 
set to impersonate characters altogether unlike their fireside selves, 
but also to better the social position of the whole company, and to 
make translations of the classics familiar to each and to all. Every 
afternoon several of the players visited him for the purpose of dis- 
cussing their work over a bottle of wine; and every Sunday an 
actress and two actors dined with him, as we are told by Goethe’s 
brother-in-law, the little deformed poet, Vulpius. Schiller was not 
less friendly, and the Grand Duke Karl August followed the rising 
fortunes of the theatre with an unflagging interest that is still 
brilliantly alive in all his published letters. Nothing escaped his 
notice, and sometimes his remarks were not less keen than curt. 
Thus, of a new singer: ‘ He is a sound musician, and his utterance 
is rapid and always correct. But you can see at once that he has had 
a music-stand before him hitherto. Mind, Morelli must give him 
some dancing lessons.’ These royal admonitions strengthened Goethe’s 
hand ; and, on the whole, despite the bickerings of Kotzebue and his 
friends, the turbulency of the Jena students, and the quarrels of the 

‘actresses, which were frequent and violent, our stage manager 
enjoyed his delicate and difficult work. Nor must we forget that 
he was beloved. 


Nowhere [says the Chancellor von Miiller] did Goethe more freely exercise the 
spell of his imposing person and uir than among his dramatic disciples ; rigorous 
and earnest in his demands, unalterable in his determinations, prompt and delighted 
to acknowledge every successful attempt, attentive to the smallest as well as to 
the greatest, he called forth in every one his most secret powers, and achieved in 
a narrow circle, and often with slender means, what appeared really incredible. 
His encouraging glance was a rich reward; his kind word an invaluable gift. 
Everybody felt himself at home in the part which Goethe had assigned to him, 
and the stamp of the poet’s approbation seemed in some sort a blessing for life. 
Indeed, no one who has not seen and heard with what pious fidelity the veteran 
actors of those times treasured every recollection of Goethe and Schiller can pos- 
sibly form a just idea of the veneration and affection inspired by these their 
heroes, 


Ill 


I wish to lay great stress upon this eye-witnessing testimony, 
the truth of which is confirmed by Genast, because Mr. G. H. Lewes, 
in his Life of Goethe, portrays our stage manager as a dastardly bully. 

‘ Any resistance,’ says he, ‘ was at once followed by punishment : 
Goethe sent the man to the guardhouse, and had sentinels placed 
before the doors of the women, confining them to their rooms.’ And 
then, suddenly remembering an inconveniently well-known story in 
Eckermann, the erratic and irresponsible Mr. Lewes contradicts him- 
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self in the plainest terms. ‘ With the leading actors Goethe employed 
other means: once when Becker refused to play a small part in 
Wallenstein’s Camp, Goethe informed him that if he did not under- 
take the part, he, Goethe, would play it himself—a threat which at 
once vanquished Becker, who knew it would be fulfilled.’ This true 
story, you will notice, is not told with the ease and directness by 
which the picturesque slander is marked. In connection, indeed, 
with Mr. Lewes’s swift, nervous style nothing is more noteworthy 
than his journalistic fondness for sensational points, and he is never 
so truthful, so well worth reading, as when he is dull and tame. 
During those days when he was interviewing the oldest folk in 
Weimar, for the purpose of turning the waste products of their freakish 
memories into copy for his biography, Mr. Lewes was acting not as 
a wise man of letters, but as a mere penny-a-liner. It was then, I 
believe, that he was cheated into error by an absurd incident mis- 
related. For the Grand Duke Karl August actually did send one 
man to the guardhouse for hissing during the first and only per- 
formance of Kleist’s Broken Pitcher—an exasperating play. In the 
Weimar Court theatre hissing, shouting, cheering, and stamping were 
not allowed; first, because party spirit ran high in the little 
capital, and each player had his or her own set of noisy admirers ; 
next, because it was necessary sternly to maintain such regulations 
as would keep the:riotous Jena students somewhat in hand ; and last, 
because clapping was thought to be praise enough for the best play, 
while those who were vexed with a dull one could leave the theatre. 
On the evening in question, Karl August, already irritated by 
Kleist’s efforts to amuse him, jumped suddenly to his feet and 
bawled: ‘Who dares to hiss in the presence of my wife? Hussars, 
remove the impudent fellow!’ So, whilst the Duke’s mistress, 
Caroline Yagemann, was acting in the presence of the slighted 
Duchess, this command was carried into effect, and the unlucky 
offender passed three whole days under arrest. Goethe in no way 
took part in the ridiculous affair. Indeed, he confessed to Genast 
that he would have been tempted himself to hiss so wearisome a 
play. 

However, Mr. Lewes sinned in another way besides that of 
turning Goethe into a stupid and hateful bully. Misrepresentation 
of well-known matters of fact is pretty common in his pages, 
particularly when he touches and glances upon Goethe’s theatrical 
career. But he could not help it; he was, after all, the victim of 
ludicrous theories on the drama, and inconvenient facts would mirror 
themselves oddly in his whimsical, restless mind. It was his opinion, 
for instance, that the intrinsic merit of a play is in great measure 
determined by the size and resources of the town in which the 
dramatist lives and labours ; and he refused to believe that Weimar, 
being so small, could have been of any use to the drama in Germany, 
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It is a venerable theory, and we find in our common-sense a con- 
vincing proof of its absurdity. Is Mr. Pinero of a piece with 
Schiller ? or does Mr. Henry Arthur Jones impress us by a more than 
Shakespearian grandeur, quite in keeping with the enormous diffe- 
rence in extent and population between our London of to-day and 
Elizabeth’s small, wise, great-hearted capital? Mr. Lewes might 
have asked himself similar questions, but he preferred to tell his too 
trustful readers that Goethe appealed only to ‘the dilettantism of 
courtiers ;’ that his actors were ‘mediocre’ and ‘ miserably paid,’ and 
that ‘there was no audience to stimulate them by enthusiasm and 
criticism, the life, the pulse, the stimulus of acting:’ for the good 
critic wished it to be understood that mediocre players who were 
bullied by their stage manager, who appeared in pieces which rarely 
interested them, and whose nerves never tingled whilst large 
audiences applauded, were naturally ineffective. “Twas a daring 
way of trying to give point to a laughably foolish theory. 

Yet there is always a suspicion of perverted truth in what Mr. 
Lewes tells us. It is quite true, for instance, that in the beginning 
Goethe had very poor material to model into shape. The very servants 
of the theatre, the tailor, the fencing master, and the ‘ property man,’ 
were pressed at times into active service,‘and even the principal actors 
—Becker, Benda, Einer, Kriiger, Demmer and his wife, and Fraulein 
Rudorfaudt—sang in the choruses of the operas—choruses formed of 
the pupils of the Gymnasium. But it is in the nature of great 
enterprises to grow from small beginnings, like oaks from acorns ; 
and Goethe soon hit upon the best means of testing the worth of the 
many stage-stricken youths who were drawn to Weimar by the magic 
of his name. Just as Plotinus, by a single glance, is said to have 
detected the thief, a servant, who had stolen a piece of jewellery from 
one of his fair pupils, so Goethe saw the matured acter in a lad’s 
bearing and manners. The timid aspirants, who stammered in his 
presence as Heine did, he sent homewards at once, with many kind 
words of good advice; for it requires an intrepid self-confidence to 
appear in public as Hamlet, as Macbeth, as King Lear, and the stage is 
certain to emphasise the defects incident to extremely sensitive tem- 
peraments. Goethe wanted young men who could look him boldly 
in the face, and recite before him with as much passion and courage 
as would eventually mark their efforts as sexagenarian Romeos. 

Then, again, if we forget how wonderfully cheap living was 
throughout Thuringia, we shall say with Mr. Lewes that Goethe’s 
actors ‘ were miserably paid.’ But when we remember that Genast, 
on his own showing, gave for his board and lodging a little less than 
two thalers a week ; and when we remember, besides, that ten guineas 
was the yearly rental of a suite of three rooms good enough for 
Schiller in his bachelor days, I do not see what fault we can find with 
the salaries of the Weimar company, for they rose from four to nine 
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thalers a week. In other words, a novice could live as well as Genast 
did, and yet save half his wages. Moreover, many of the players 
united their salaries at the altar. Little Christiana Neumann cap- 
tured the giant Becker; Amalie Malcolmi married Goethe’s favourite 
pupil, Pius Wolff; and that pretty little woman Vohs, a brunette, 
had in Schiller’s favourite an exceptionally clever husband with a 
violent temper. Then they were all feasted by their stage manager, 
féted by the best society in the town; sometimes the Grand Duke 
gave them valuable presents, and from Weimar they leapt into 
remunerative positions in great towns and cities. Griiner, for instance, 
became eminent as an actor manager in Vienna, whither he carried 
Goethe’s methods; Wolff and his wife, in 1816, took the Berlin 
public by storm ; Genast went to Hamburg, and even St. Petersburg 
tried to secure the services of Herr and Frau Vohs! Thus we really 
must not be deluded by Mr. Lewes’s random statements. 

Those statements are all the more deserving of regret because 
several Englishmen of note have taken them quite seriously. Even 
Sir Henry Irving, instead of consulting good authorities at first-hand, 
has made Mr. Lewes’s old offences new. His essay appeared in the 
Theatre, some years ago, and it contains the following passage : 


The popular desire for amusement Goethe regarded as degrading. The ordi- 
nary passions of human nature he sought to elevate into a rarefied region of tran- 
scendental emotion (sic); and the actors, who naturally found some difficulty in 
soaring into this atmosphere, he drilled by the simple process of making them 
recite with their faces to the audience, without the least attempt to impersonate 
any character. His theory, in a word, was that the stage should be literary and 
not dramatic, and that it should hold the mirror not up to nature, but to an 
assemblage of noble abstractions. 


Readers of Genast will remember how, during one of the stage 
rehearsals of King John, Goethe became vexed with his Hubert, 
who, in the scene with Prince Arthur, failed to give expression to 
Shakespeare’s intentions. The fellow would not act, and Christiana 
Neumann could not make the scene effective by herself. Presently 
Goethe jumped to his feet and impersonated Hubert’s character with 
such intensity of feeling that Christiana fainted away from fear. 
She was, it is true, an exceedingly sensitive little child of genius, but 
the story shows us, at least, that Goethe quite forget ‘to hold up the 
mirror to an assemblage of noble abstractions.’ And somehow, any- 
how, he forgot to do so throughout his whole career as stage manager. 
How profoundly he was always influenced by Hamlet’s advice to the 
players every one may read for himself in Genast’s amusing and 
instructive books. The truth of the matter is that Goethe hated 
caricature in acting with a deadly hatred, and was never weary of 
trying to win over his intelligent company to the side of simplicity 
and repose of style. Then, as his theatre, which Mr. Crabb Robinson 
describes very well, was of the bijou kind, it was necessary to reconcile 
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breadth and freedom of effect with a wise minuteness of finish. In 
our own day Goethe’s representations would, one thinks, be looked 
upon as too refined, too simple, too artistic ; for the coarse methods 
of the music-halls intrude themselves everywhere, as into the popular 
Lyceum version of Robert Macaire. 

A great deal more might be said here ; but the limits of my space 
force me to come at once to the ending of Goethe’s great theatrical 
enterprise. It was a ludicrous ending, brought about by Caroline 
Yagemann, the mistress of the reigning Duke, and the only woman 
. whom Schopenhauer is said to have loved. She had long been wildly 
jealous of Goethe because of his ascendency over Charles Augustus, 
and she had tried on three occasions, and almost with success, to 
make his life in the theatre an intolerable humiliation. Hitherto 
all her schemes had been frustrated by her lover; but at last, in the 
spring of 1817, the actress won a complete victory all along the line. 
Hearing that Karsten with his performing poodle was delighting 
town after town with his own adaptation of The Dogjof Aubry, and 
knowing that Goethe’s Shakespearian dislike of dogs would show 
itself very plainly if Karsten came to Weimar, Caroline Yagemann 
induced the Grand Duke to prove to the town that women and men 
were not the only successful players in the world. When Karsten 
arrived with his dog, Goethe retired to Jena, where he received on 
the 14th of April, and not on the Ist, a moderately polite letter of 
dismissal. 

About a year later Mr. Crabb Robinson returned to Weimar. ‘I 
went to the theatre—no longer what it was under Goethe and 
Schiller,’ he wrote in his diary. ‘I saw Julius Cesar, and thought 
the actors bad.’ Yet the very same actors, seven years later, 
when they must have lost still more of Goethe’s discipline and 
training, were the nightly wonder and delight of Eckermann, whose 
dramatic criticisms are always well worth reading. Perhaps, then, 
by merely contrasting Mr. Crabb Robinson’s disappointment with 
Eckermann’s unfeigned delight, we may form for ourselves some idea 
of the greatness of the Weimar theatre at its very best. It was then, 
as we read in Eckermann, that the tedious period of the French 
taste had not long gone by; that the renewed influence of 
Shakespeare was in all its first freshness, like the music of Mozart; 
and last, bat not least, that Schiller’s most famous tragedies, with 
their strong grip upon the human spirit, were written and rehearsed 
and acted under the wise guidance of Goethe the stage manager. 


Water SHaw SPARROW. 





SOME CHANGES IN SOCIAL LIFE DURING 
THE QUEEN’S REIGN 


I po not contemplate touching on the scientific progress, the 
literary achievements, or other higher matters of the Victorian epoch, 
but the recollections of one who saw the Coronation procession from 
Lord Carrington’s house in Whitehall, which exists no more, and 
who, when six years old, ran a race with the great Duke of Welling- 
ton from Walmer Church to the Castle, may afford amusement to 
those of a younger generation, who may be interested in noting the 
changes that have crept almost imperceptibly into our social life. 

On one occasion, when present with a contemporary at a pretty 
little play at the Princess’s Theatre, called Sweethearts, I remarked 
to my friend on the out-of-date costume of the hero, and wondered 
why he was so dressed. ‘Cast your mind back,’ he said, ‘only to 
1850, or thereabouts, and you will find that that was the way you 
and I used to dress at that time.’ And it was true. A pair of dove- 
coloured trousers with two fluted stripes down the sides, and. buttoned 
under the foot with broad straps of the same material ; the boots, of 
course, were wellingtons, which were sine qué non with a man of 
fashion in those days; a coat so high in the collar that the back of 
the hat rested on it. Indeed, every hat had a crescent of cloth on 
the back of the brim to prevent the rubbing of the beaver, or imita- 
tion beaver, of which the hat was made, for silk hats were not then 
invented. The scarf, never folded less, than twice round the neck, 
like a waterfall, bulged out from a double-breasted waistcoat, cut 
very low, and was ornamented with two pins joined with a gold 
chain. In the evening we wore a blue coat with tight sleeves and 
brass buttons, and a waistcoat of flowered or brocaded silk. Black 
trousers, fastened by straps under patent leather pumps, had just 
then achieved a final vietory over light coloured kerseymeres or 
nankin pantaloons. As lately as 1862 Lord Derby insisted upon 
his sons dining with him in pantaloons and black silk stockings. A 
folding chapeau ‘bras, for opera hats had not been invented, was 
always carried under the arm, for nobody but an apothecary or a 
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solicitor would have dreamt of leaving his hat in the hall of the house 
where he was calling or dining. 

White gloves were always worn by men at a party, but those who 
dined of course took them off, and Dicky Doyle used to say that it 
endowed them with a conscious superiority, which prevented the 
desired amalgamation between those who had dined and those who 
had come in in the evening to form a tail toadinner. Men wore 
their hair much longer in those days than now, falling over their 
collars, and their whiskers drooped, or were bostrakised, according to 
the fancy of the wearer. But no man, unless an officer in H.M. 
cavalry, ever ventured in pre-Crimean days to wear a beard or mous- 
tache. The Duke of Newcastle was the first man of any note who 
wore a beard; and Lady Morley used to say the advantage of it was 
that you could tell all the courses he had eaten at dinner in conse- 
quence. 

I will not attempt to deal with the ever-changing fashions of 
female attire, which in the Queen’s reign have varied from the poke 
bonnet and the spoon bonnet, the white cotton stockings and the 
sandalled shoes, through the cage period to the pretty fashions of the 
present day. A vision arises before me of what we considered the 
seductive beauty of ringlets, the side combs and plaits, then the hair 
parted in the middle and plastered tightly over the forehead and 
ears, then the hateful chignons, then the hair torn rudely from the 
forehead, then the fringes ‘ by hot irons falsely curled or plaited very 
tight at night.’ 

In the early days of Her Majesty’s reign Peers drove down to the 
House of Lords in full dress, with their orders and ribbons, and 
Bishops wore episcopal wigs ; Bishop Blomfield, who died in 1857, 
being the last todo so. Lord Strafford regollected seeing his uncle, the 
famous George Byng, M.P. for Middlesex, going down to the House 
of Commons dressed in tights and black silk stockings ; and Disraeli 
tells us how Lord George Bentinck on one occasion attended in boots 
and breeches, his red coat partially hidden under what was called a 
surtout. Hessian boots were common: the last man to wear them 
was Mr. Stephenson, a commissioner of Excise, well known in 
London society, who wore them to the day of his death in 1858. 
It was not till 1867 that members came down, to the horror of Mr. 
Speaker Denison, in pot hats and shooting coats. And now, in 1897, 
Cabinet Ministers ride to their parliamentary duties on bicycles in 
anything but full dress. Ina charming sporting book published in 
1837 I find all the sportsmen dressed in blue or brown frock coats 
and high hats. 

As all the pictures of the Coronation show, the Life Guards wore 
bearskins on their heads, till these were superseded by the Roman 
helmet, with red horsehair tails over their necks. At a dinner party 
once an argument arose as to whether the Blues did or did not wear 
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pigtails at the Battle of Waterloo. One elderly gentleman said they 
did, and quoted himself as a good authority, because as an Eton boy 
he had seen that famous regiment reviewed at Windsor by the King 
on their departure for Dover. Another of the guests said he ought 
to know, because he was a midshipman on board the transport which 
conveyed them across the Channel, and he was positive that they did 
not wear them. The argument grew so warm that the host wisely 
turned the conversation ; but, being interested in the question, he went 
the following day to an old friend of his who had served in the Blues at 
Waterloo, and told him of the dispute that had arisen the previous 
evening at his table. ‘Both your friends were right,’ he said. ‘We 
were reviewed at Windsor by the King on our departure with our pig- 
tails on, and at Dover we had them cut off before our embarkation.’ 

The Foot Guards wore swallow-tailed red coats with white facings, 
white pipe-clayed cross-belts, large white woollen epaulettes, and in 
summer white duck trousers. A black boy in scarlet pantaloons with 
a gold kicking strap, playing the cymbals, accompanied the Guards’ 
bands. They were of course armed with the old musket called 
‘Brown Bess,’ and were cleanly shaved. Then the tunic was adopted 
as the Infantry uniform. The Metropolitan Police, with their talb 
hats and swallow-tail coats, had been organised before the Queen’s 
accession, but it was for many years after the old watchmen, with 
their rattles and drab great-coats, existed in provincial towns, and 
made night hideous by screaming out the hour and the state of the 
weather. Parish beadles, as depicted in Oliver Twist, still flourished 
in their large cocked hats, their gold embroidered coats, and plush 
breeches. 

Orders, decorations, and medals were very few. The Peninsular 
medal was issued in the year $849, and then only to officers, thirty- 
five years after the campaign had closed. When medals were first 
issued to private soldiers, it was denounced in the House of Lords 
as a prostitution of public honours. Queen Victoria has in her reign 
enlarged or instituted no less than fourteen orders. Of course the 
old Orders of the Garter, the Thistle, and the St. Patrick have 
existed from early times. The former was beloved by Lord Mel- 
bourne, because, he said, ‘ there was no damned merit connected with 
it. The Order of the Bath has been changed from one grade to 
three, and the Statutes were extended, and Volunteers are now 
eligible for the honour. The Order of St. Michael and St. George, 
originally a Maltese Order, has been enlarged during the present 
reign. 

1. The Victoria Cross, 

2. The Star of India, 

3. The Victoria and Albert, 
4. The Empire of India, 

5. The Albert Medal, 
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6. The Nurses’ Medal, 

7. The Distinguished Service Order, 

8. The Jubilee Medal, 

9. The Victorian Order, 
are all the creations of this reign. Decorations and stars and 
medals have become very common, and the value set on them has 
naturally decreased. There are now twenty-seven medals. There is 
one for every campaign. Our Commander-in-Chief is a Knight of 
St. Patrick, a G.C.B., a G.C.M.G., has the Legion of Honour, the 
Medjidieh, the Turkish medal, the Osmanlieh, the bronze Star of 
Egypt, and seven medals, and, according to the present fashion, wears 
them at official parties. On such occasions I do not remember the 
Duke of Wellington wearing any order but that of the Garter or the 
Golden Fleece. 

The late Lord Clanwilliam was one day struck by seeing a civilian 
decorated with a ribbon and star, and asked who he was. No one 
could tell him, until at last he ascertained the wearer was our 
ambassador at Paris. ‘Then,’ said Lord Clanwilliam, ‘if all a man 
gains in diplomacy is that nobody should know him on his return, I 
shall resign my diplomatic career ’—and he did. 

Before the Queen came to the throne macaronis and bucks had 
vanished, and dapper men had made way for dandies. 


Dandies, to make a greater show, 

Wore coats stuffed out with pads and puffing. 
But is not this quite @ propos ? 

For what’s a goose without its stuffing ? 


Grantley Berkeley till his death boasted of his pugilism, and in 
the fifties he delighted in wearing two or three different coloured 
satin waistcoats and three or four gaudy silk neckcloths round his 
throat. And as late as 1842, Lord Malmesbury tells us, Mr. Everett 
wore a green coat at a dinner party at Lord Stanley’s. At this time 
Lord Cantalupe, Count D’Orsay, Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence, and 
Sir George Wombwell were essentially dandies and arbitrators of 
dress and fashion ; Charles Greville and Frederick Byng, who was 
always called the ‘ Poodle,’ were the police and the terror of the 
young men and the fashionable clubs. Now the reign of the dandies 
has succumbed to the aggressive inroads of swells and mashers. But, 
ah! those dear dandies of my boyhood, with their triple waistcoats, 
their tightened waists, their many-folded neckcloths, and their wrist- 
bands turned back over their coat sleeves—all have departed; the 
most beautiful, genial, and witty of them all, Alfred Montgomery, 
who was in the Queen’s household at the time of her accession, passed 
away only the other day. How fresh seems to me the memory of his 
kindness, from the time when I first saw him as Secretary to Lord 
Wellesley at Kingston House, seated at breakfast at 11 o’clock in a 
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brocaded dressing-gown and slippers of marvellous work and design, 
to the last days of his life! How often he and Lord Adolphus Fitz- 
clarence took me to the play, and gave me oyster suppers after it ! 
How often he drove me through the Park in his cabriolet with its 
high-stepping horse, the tiny tiger hanging on by his arms behind ! 
All are gone now, and it does not do to look back too earnestly on 
the past; the sunlight on it is apt to make one’s eyes water. In 
those days, and down until the fifties, the Italian Opera House, which 
at the Queen’s accession was called ‘ Her Majesty’s,’ was in its glory. 
The pit, which occupied the floor of the house, gave access to the 
boxes, and was appropriately called ‘The Fops’ Alley.’ Here Rubini, ~ 
Mario and Grisi, Lablache, and later on Cruvelli, Sontag, Alboni and 
Jenny Lind, delighted audiences as fashionable as those which now 
again fill the grand tier of Covent Garden; and the ballet with 
Cerito, Taglioni, Fanny Ellsler and Rosati, adorned an art which, 
alas! has now degenerated into a taste for vulgar breakdowns and 
tarara-boom-de-uyes. The theatres were at this time few and the 
prices low; impecunious young men of fashion in my early days 
used to take advantage of half price and the dress circle, for stalls 
had not then destroyed the pit, tochear the Keans, the Keeleys, and 
Buckstone, while Rachel and Ristori satisfied-the lovers of tragedy. 
Vauxhall, with its thousands of little oil lamps, was at its zenith, to 
be succeeded by Cremorne, and then by various reputable ard dull 
entertainments at South Kensington. At this time there was no 
public place or club where a lady could dine, and I recollect a most 
respectable peer of the realm who, on expressing a wish to dine in the 
coffee-room of the hotel in which he was staying with his wife, was 
told by his landlord that he must get a third person to join their 
party ! 

The glory of Crockford’s had departed before I came to London 
in 1851, and a restaurant doomed to failure had taken its place. But 
St. James’s was full of fashionable ‘ Hells,’ the Cocoa Tree Club being 
the best known. It was here that one Sunday morning the witty 
Lord Alvanley saw two mutes standing at the door. ‘Is it true,’ he 
said to them, ‘ that the devil is dead ? because, if so, I need not go 
to church this morning.’ For in those, and even later days, pageantry 
pursued even the dead—mutes standing at the dead man’s door for a 
week, hearses with black plumes of feathers, black cloaks and gloves, 
and long hat-streamers of silk or crape, according to the relation of 
the mourner to the deceased, and hatchments—properly spelled, 
achievements—hung over the door for a year. 

Mr. Banderet, the old proprietor of Brooks’s Club, recollected when 
the packs of cards used there were reckoned by scores a night. Now 
cards are not called for at all, except sometimes on the occasion of a 
rubber at the meetings of the Fox Club which are held there. In 
the early forties, long whist with ten points to a game was still 
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played ; and uow I am told that even short whist is being supplanted 
at the Portland and Turf Clubs by Bridge whist, écarté, and bézique. 

Early in the reign, people at large country house parties used to 
go into breakfast arm-in-arm, and no lady ever walked with her 
husband except bras sous bras. Friends always walked arm-in-arm, 
and the country neighbour always made his entry into a party arm- 
in-arm with his wife and daughter. Now the fashion has disappeared, 
except at dinner, and there has sprung up an odious habit of indis- 
criminate handshaking morning and evening, in season and out of 
season, and another fashion, worthy of a table d’héte, of assigning to 
each guest the place where he is to sit at dinner. I wonder why the 
bolder spirits of the younger and impecunious generation have not 
risen in revolt against this interference with individual liberty of 
choice which used to be theirs. 

Lady Granville once remarked that, in her younger days, nobody 
in polite society ever mentioned their poverty or their digestion, and 
now they had become the principal topics of conversation ; and if 
Society was then vigilant in ignoring all allusion to money and com- 
merce, we have now gone far in the contrary direction. Everybody 
quotes the prices of stocks and shares, and I have lived to see the 
day when a youthful scion of a noble and distinguished house pro- 
duced from his pocket at dinner a sample bundle of silks to show how 
cheaply they could be bought at his establishment. 

Wine circulars with peers’ coronets pursue me weekly; and I 
can buy my coal at 25s. a ton from wagons ornamented with a 
marquis’s coronet. 

Almack’s flourished, where it was said that fashion, not rank or 
money, gave the entrée. Society was so small that Lady Palmerston 
used to write in her own hand all invitations to her parties, and Lord 
Anglesey used to have in his house in Burlington Gardens a slate, 
where anybody who wished to dine might write down his name; and 
so circumscribed was the fashionable world that there was always in 
each season one lady who was recognised by Society as par excellence 
the beauty of the year. The polka had just been introduced, about 
1843, and Augustus Lumley and William Blackburn arranged the 
days of all the fashionable parties and balls in London, and provided 
lists of all the eligible young men in that small and exclusive ring. 
Lady Blessington’s salon at Gore House, where D’Orsay, the ‘ Cupidon 
déchainé,’ as he was called by Byron, Disraeli, Bulwer, Charles 
Dickens, and Napoleon the Third all met, came to an abrupt close, in 
1848, by her leaving the country. The famous salon of the Miss 
Berrys in Curzon Street, to which as a boy of nineteen I had the honour 
of being invited, came to an end in 1851, and in the following year 
Miss Berry died. The salon she and her sister had established had 
been extraordinarily famous. 

It still seems strange to me that I should have known a lady 
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whom Thackeray says had been asked in marriage by Horace Walpole, 
who himself had been patted on the head by George the First. This 
lady had knocked at Dr. Johnson’s door ; had been intimate with Fox, 
the beautiful Georgina Duchess of Devonshire, and that brilliant 
Whig Society of the reign of George the Third; had known the 
Duchess of Queensberry, the patroness of Gay and Prior, the admired 
young beauty of the court of Queen Anne—Lady Ashburton, ‘a com- 
manding woman, before whom we all knelt,’ entertained Carlyle, 
Hallam, and Thackeray at Bath House. Lady Jersey still held a 
salon for the Tories in Berkeley Square, and Lady Grey, the beautiful 
widow of Charles Earl Grey, entertained the Whigs in Eaton Square 
till 1889. Lady Granville in Bruton Street, Lady William Russell in 
South Audley Square, and Madame de Flahault in the house which 
was the Coventry Club, and is now the St. James’s, held salons to 
the end of the eighties. I know that I should differ from all the 
memoirs I have read if I were to say that Lady Palmerston’s parties 
owed their especial charm to the fact that they formed the certain 
rendezvous of all the people who made her ‘ world’—more than to 
her position and her charms, or Lord Palmerston’s ready bonhomie. 
It was told of him that he used to greet all those whom he did not 
know with a ‘ How d’ye do?’ and ‘ How is the old complaint ?’ which 
fitted all sorts and conditions of men. Lady Molesworth in Eaton 
Place, and Lady Waldegrave in Carlton Gardens and Strawberry 
Hill, were introducing more cosmopolitan gatherings, with Abraham 
Hayward and Bernal Osborne as standing dishes—the first a studied 
raconteur, the latter always requiring a butt for his wit and his 
sarcasm. Society was now becoming democratised, and the days of 
the grands seignewrs and the grandes dames were rapidly disap- 
pearing. 

Hayward died in his lodgings at St. James’s at the same time as 
Panizzi, the famous librarian of the British Museum, was dying within 
the walls of that building where he had immortalised himself by 
creating the splendid reading room we all know so well. Mr. Gladstone 
used to say that Hayward’s death-bed was happy and Panizzi’s 
miserable, because one lived where all his friends could drop in for a 
few minutes’ daily talk, and the other required a pilgrimage which 
few were at the trouble totake. What a reflection on the friendship 
of the world! 

Notorious wits like Sydney Smith, Jekyll, Luttrell, Bernal Osborne, 
have disappeared from the scene, the last survivor having been Dr. 
Quin, the advocate of homeopathy. I met him one night at Lady 
Craven’s, where he and I were constant guests ; I had a bad headache, 
and Lady Craven, much against my will, asked him what I should 
take. ‘ Advice,’ he answered promptly. 

Great changes in dinners occurred during the forties. Formerly 
a large turbot with red festoons of lobster was an inevitable dish at 
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a London dinner party; a saddle of mutton at the head of the 
table, which was carved by the host ; and a couple of chickens with 
white sauce and tongue in the middle, was a necessity, and led to 
various conventional compliments as to whether the hostess or her 
neighbour should carve them. Sir David Dundas used to tell of a 
chicken being launched on his lap, and the lady with a sweet smile 
saying: ‘ Would you kindly give me back that chicken?’ With six 
side dishes and two bottles of champagne in silver coolers the table 
was complete. The champagne was only handed round after the 
second course, and was drunk in homceopathic doses out of small tubes 
of glass which contained little but froth. Lord Alvanley was the first 
who had courage to protest, saying, ‘ You might as well expect us to 
drink our wine out of thermometers.’ After dinner the cloth was 
removed, and the wine and dessert put on a shining mahogany table. 
The Bishop of Oxford at Cuddesdon used to drink the health of each 
candidate for holy orders ; but as he did not like drinking so much 
himself, he always kept by him a bottle of toast and water. On one 
occasion a bumptious young man, on being asked what wine he would 
have, replied, ‘ A little of your Lordship’s bottle, if you please,’ thinking 
to get something of superior excellence. ‘Take my bottle to him,’ 
said the Bishop to his butler. But now the good old habit of the 
master of the house asking his guests to drink wine with him has 
passed away ; yet inthe early days of the reign it was so much the 
fashion that when the change began, on a host asking a lady if she 
drank no wine, she replied, ‘Do you expect me to drink it with the 
butler ?’ 

It was at Lady Sydney’s hospitable table in Cleveland Square 
that I gained my first experience of what was then called diner & la 
yvusse, when the viands were carved off the table, and the fruit, and 
probably flowers, were on the cloth which was not removed after dinner 
—tea always following coffee. 

In country houses, luncheons consisted of cold meat, or the 
children’s dinner ; and the men who were going to shoot made them- 
selves sandwiches from the cold meat which, with perhaps an egg, 
constituted the ordinary breakfast. Battues and hot luncheons were 
an innovation introduced by the Prince Consort. 

Breakfasts used to be given by Rogers the banker and poet, who, 
in addition to the literary charm of his company, would delight his 
guests with the musical notes of an artificial nightingale, which sat 
in a cage outside his window. His poems of Italy were beautifully 
illustrated by Stothard, Turner, and Calcott—a novelty in those days. 
Luttrell said that his poems ‘would have been dished but for their 
plates.’ 

Visitors to Holland House still may see on a seat in the garden 
that lovely tribute to his Pleaswres of Memory : 
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Here Rogers sat, and here for ever dwell 
With me those memories which he sang so well. 


He died at the age of 93 in 1858, having seen in his youth the 
heads of rebels on Temple Bar, and cartloads of young girls who had 
taken part in the Gordon riots, in dresses of various colours, on their 
way to be executed at Tyburn. 

Notwithstanding Disraeli’s assertion that to breakfast out was a 
plebeian amusement, Mr. Gladstone continued his breakfasts on 
Thursdays till he left Harley Street in 1880. 

Smoking existed from the time of Sir Walter Raleigh, but only on .- 
sufferance, and many were the evenings in winter when the smoking 
brigade was sent across a sloppy yard to smoke in the harness room ; 
or, when there were less bigoted hosts, we were allowed to remain in the 
servants’ hall. No gentleman ever smoked in the streets till after the 
Crimean peace; and ladies never sullied their lips with tobacco, or 
even allowed men to smoke in their presence. It was not till the year 
of ’45 that a smoking-room was first established in the Holy of Holies, 
18 Dandydom, White’s Club; and it was 1881 before smoking was 
allowed below the attics in Brooks's. 

Thanks to the introduction by the Prince of Wales of smoking 
after dinner, wine drinking is now over. What it was in old days 
appears almost incredible. The late Lord Clanwilliam told me of one 
occasion when he had dined at a friend’s villa near Putney. The 
dinner was extraordinarily late for those days—at eight o'clock. 
When they at last rose from the table and went up to their rooms, 
Lord Clanwilliam flung open his window, and saw the haymakers 
coming into the field. ‘I wonder,’ he thought, ‘ what hour they begin 
work,’ and on consulting his watch he found it was 8.30. The hay- 
makers were returning to work from their breakfasts! Mr. Gladstone 
recollects that on one occasion when a host put to a bishop who was 
dining with him the ordinary formula, ‘ Will your Lordship have any 
more wine?’ the Bishop replied in a solemn voice, ‘Thank you, 
not till we have drunk what we have before us.’ 

When I first entered the Admiralty as a boy, about every three 
weeks the chief clerk used to come into the room where I sat with a 
‘jabot frill’ and entirely dressed for the evening, and say, ‘ Mr. Jesse, 
I shall not be here to-morrow, for I am going to dine out to-night.’ 
And this was not meant as a joke, but was considered quite a natural 
thing. At other times, J. H. Jesse, who was my immediate chief, used 
to tell us stories too well known to repeat, of the wild freaks of Lord 
Waterford and Charles and Frank Sheridan, which would now be im- 
possible. Imagine such an occurrence as this: A mad party were on 
their way back from dinner ‘ bear-fighting’ in Pall Mall. One of the 
party threw Frank Sheridan’s hat over the area rails. At that in- 
auspicious moment a bishop issued from the classical portico of the 
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Athenzeum and in an instant his hat was transferred to Frank Sheridan’s 
head, and the others making common cause with the Bishop vainly 
pursued the thief down the street. The next morning Frank Sheridan 
calmly went down to his clerical duties at the Admiralty in the 
ecclesiastical hat ! 

I once asked Mr. Charles Villiers how he compared the morals of 
his early days with those of our time. He answered with a touch of 
cynicism that he supposed human nature was human nature at all 
times, but one difference was manifest. In his golden days, every 
young man, even if he was busy, pretended to be idle; now every 
young man, if he was idle, pretended to be busy ; and that meant a 
good deal. The stricter sabbatarianism of the early years of the 
reign existed side by side with a lamentable laxity, and perhaps 
the looser morals of those times were a reaction against the too 
Puritanic restraints of the dreary Sundays. . I think of the weary 
services of my youth, when, with a properly pomatumed head, I 
was taken to the high pews, where I had to listen to the fatuous 
and lengthy sermons of a curate in a black gown and bands, 
and the refined music of Tate and Brady. What a debt we who live 
now owe to the movement which has emancipated us from that 
melancholy view of our religious duties ; though there may be danger 
of going too far in the opposite extreme, of paying too little regard 
to the scruples of others, and letting our Sunday amusements rob 
some of needed rest. Cock-fighting, which was illegal, flourished at a 
farm near Harrow till the fifties. Prize-fights were still fashionable, 
and there was a great fight, which excited the sporting world, between 
Tom Sayers and an American, J. Heenan, called the ‘ Benicia Boy,’ 
at Farnborough in 1860. A subscription for the English champion 
was started by Napier Street, to which the House of Commons, headed 
by Lord Palmerston, contributed. Early in the reign oaths were an 
ordinary ingredient in polite conversation. The Queen’s favourite 
Prime Minister was more than an ordinary sinner in this way. 
Archdeacon Denison once complained to him that on going to his 
brother, Lord Beauvale, on the subject of some Ecclesiastical Bill, he 
had damned him, and damned the Bill, and damned everything. 
‘But, damn it, what could he do?’ said Lord Melbourne. Count 
D’Orsay once called on the publishers, Messrs. Saunders & Otley, on 
Lady Blessington’s behalf, and used very strong language. A beautiful 
gentleman in a white neckcloth said he would rather sacrifice Lady 
Blessington’s patronage than stand such personal abuse. ‘I was not 
personal,’ said D’Orsay. ‘If you are Saunders, then damn Otley; if 
you are Otley, then damn Saunders.’ 

At regimental messes coarse acts and coarse language were 
common, and at private dinner tables the departure of the ladies 
from the room was the signal for every sort of loose and indecent 
conversation. That is rarely the case now. 
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Sir Frederic Rogers in 1842 tried hard in the columns of the 
Times to kill duels. by ridicule, and they were forbidden in the army 
in 1844, but they still existed. I well recollect Lord Cardigan’s 
trial in the House of Lords, where, in consequence of a legal techni- 
cality, he was acquitted of the murder of Captain Tucker in a duel. 
Ridicule, however, gave the coup de gracz to duels. In 1852 George 
Smythe, the representative of the Young England party, and Colonel 
Romilly were going to fight in consequence of an electioneering 
quarrel. When they got to the Weybridge Station there was only 
one fly to be had, so both combatants, thirsting for each other’s blood, 
and their seconds had to drive over in it to the chosen spot, George 
Smythe sitting on the box, and Colonel Romilly, with both the seconds, 
inside. At the fateful moment a pheasant rose out of a copse, as in 
Leech’s famous caricature, and a pistol went off. The combatants 
exchanged shots, and the foes returned as they came. The incident 
was dealt with in a witty article in the Times, and so ridicule did 
more than morality to kill duelling. Solvuntur risu tabule. 

One of the most remarkable changes of manners has been that 
familiarities have taken the place-of formalities. In my early days 
few elderly ladies addressed their husbands by their Christian names 
in public. I never heard my. mother call my father by his Christian 
name. I recollect that Lady *s fame was imperilled because, 
after some great man’s death, a letter from her to him was discovered 
beginning with his Christian name. I think I am right in saying 
that at Eton we never recognised the existence of such a thing. Even 
boys who ‘ knew each other at home’ never divulged them. Letters 
between friends often began ‘My dear Sir,’ and many boys .in: my 
time addressed their fathers: always as ‘Sir.’ A friend of mine, 
Gerald Ponsonby, dining with Lady Jersey, heard her say that she 
never recollected her father, Lord Westmorland, though specially 
attached to his sister, Lady Lonsdale, call her anything but Lady 
Lonsdale ; and Henry Greville, who was present at the same dinner, 
said he remembered his mother, Lady Charlotte, and her brother, 
the Duke of Portland, meeting in the morning at Welbeck and say- 
ing, ‘How is your Ladyship this morning?’ and her replying with 
all solemnity, ‘I am quite well, I am obliged to your Grace.’ 

All shopkeepers are: now ‘ young gentlemen’ and ‘ young ladies.’ 
The Duchess of Somerset, on making inquiry about something she 
had purchased at Swan & Edgar’s, was asked if she had been served 
by a young gentleman with fair hair. ‘No,’ she said meditatively, 
‘I think it was by an elderly nobleman with a bald head.’ 

Photography was in its infancy early in the fifties, and had just 
begun to be common in the hideous daguerreotypes and talbotypes of 
that time. The witty Lady Morley used to say.in reply to any 
complaint of the dulness. of. the weather, ‘What can you expect 
when the sun is busy all day taking likenesses in Regent Street ?’ 
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Before 1860 there were games but no crazes. Tennis, cricket, 
and rowing existed, but created no enthusiasm. The boat races 
were watched by rowing men and the friends of the crews, and that 
was all. I well recollect the great public school matches at Lord’s, 
where the Winchester men, as they always called themselves, wore 
tall white hats. They were attended only by some schoolboys, their 
relations, and those who were really interested in cricket. In all 
athletic sports there has been a marked development. Men row 
better, run faster, leap higher, gain larger scores at cricket than the 
men of the days gone by. In 1860 women first entered the field as 
competitors with men in outdoor games. Croquet could be played 
by men and women; and in 1870 women, leaving ‘les graces’ and 
embroidery frames, found they could compete with men in lawn tennis, 
as they do now in bicycling, golf, fishing, and hunting. The present 
generation of splendidly developed girls shows how useful these athletic 
exercises have become; but we must all recognise that the age in 
which we live is an age of emancipation. The swaddling clothes of 
childhood have been cast aside, and the limbs are unfettered. 

This is the case in art, in music, which has come in the light of a 
new mode of expression for all the subtle and innermost experiences of 
modern thought, in dress, in furniture, and essentially in ideas and 
conversation. 

Conventionalities and commonplaces have been supplanted by 
daring and originality, and who shall venture to say that the change 
is for the worse ? 

Following this movement a certain number of ambitious young 
women, whom envious people called the ‘Souls, some clever by 
education, some by intuition, some from a sublime audacity, appeared 
about ten years ago on the stage of London society. By the brilliancy 
of their conversation, by their attractiveness and their personal charm, 
—and may it be said from a divine instinct which taught them how 
dear flattery is to the race of men ?—they gradually drew into their 
society much that was distinguished, clever, and agreeable in social 
and political life. They soon succeeded in completely breaking 
down the barriers that had heretofore existed between men of opposite 
political parties, and included in their ranks everybody who, in their 
opinion, added anything to the gaiety of nations. Never having 
myself been admitted into the heart of this society, I have some- 
times been allowed to feel its throbbings, and to be drawn into 
sufficient proximity to estimate the real effect its existence has 
produced in social life ; and when I have compared the sparkle, dash, 
and vitality of its conversation with the stereotyped conventionalities 
of the ordinary ‘Have you been to the Academy ?’ sort of talk of my 
earlier days, I think that under whatever name they live on the 
lips of men we must take off our hats and make our bow to them 
with courtesy and admiration. No doubt women, by becoming 
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the companions and competitors of men in all their amusements and 
pursuits, have lost somewhat the old-fashioned respect and deference 
they received in earlier days. But ‘la femme est toujours la femme, et 
jamais ne sera qu’une femme tant que le monde entier durera.’ 

It cannot be denied that with the growth of education far greater 
latitude in conversation is now allowed in the presence of ladies ; but we 
live in a time of introspection and self-analysis unknown to former 
generations, and the realistic tendencies of our modern novels have 
been imported into our modern talk ; but we should bear in mind the 
wise words of Lord Bowen, who tells us that it is not the absence of | 
costume, but the presence of innocence, which made the happiness of 
the Garden of Eden. 

I cannot venture to describe the modern young lady of this 
jin de siecle, but shall take refuge in what Lucas Mallett says, ‘ that, 
compared with even a superficial comprehension of the intricacies of 
her thought and conduct, the mastery of the Chinese language would 
supply an airy pastime, the study of the higher mathematics a gentle 
sedative.’ 

Taking the morals of 1837 and the morals of to-day, and making 
allowance for Charles Villiers’s dictum that ‘ human nature is human 
nature,’ I believe that, notwithstanding the enforced absence of the 
restraining influence ofa Court and its society, morals in the main have 
improved. Iam amazed by the marvellous strides in the manners 
and education of young children ; instead of the shy self-consciousness 
of my youth we see everywhere well-mannered, well-educated little 
folk, who can speak intelligently and answer when they are spoken to. 
When I think of the rough times of dear Eton, the sanded floor, the 
horrid food, the six o’clock school without greatcoats, the complete 
absence of any attempt at educating stupid boys like myself, I 
tremble at the pitch men and women have reached. Now there has 
come a very Capua of luxury, which indeed has not yet, but may 
later produce effeminacy—the early cup of tea in bed, the heavy 
luncheons with their liqueurs and cigarettes, the profusion of flowers, 
the blaze of diamonds, the costly dinners and champagne, the soft 
and luxurious furniture, the warmth and the comfort in travelling ; 
but we may believe that men will not in consequence ‘lose the 
wrestling thews that throw the world’—and every day we are 
reminded by some noble deeds of gallantry that this is not the case. 

People’s tongues have had their changes of fashion too. There 
were many old-fashioned folk who in my young days still pronounced 
gold as ‘goold,’ china as ‘chaney,’ Rome as ‘Room,’ James as 
‘ Jeames,’. cucumber. as ‘cowcumber,’ yellow as ‘ yaller,’ lilac as 
‘lalock,’ Grosvenor as ‘ Grasvenor,’ and Lady Jersey as ‘ Lady Jarsey.’ 
My father told me that Byron when at Harrow was always called 
‘ Byron.’ 

Fully to describe the changes in London during Her Majesty’s 
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reign would be impossible. The new Houses of Parliament were just 
begun to be built when the Queen came to the throne ; the Thames 
Embankment had not been begun. Nearly all the fashionable part of 
London has béen rebuilt. The Marble Arch was removed to where it 
now stands in 1851, to make way for the new facade of Buckingham 
Palace; the bridge over the ornamental water was not built until 1857. 
In 1886 the Duke of Wellington’s statue was taken down, and the 
position of the archway at the top of Constitution Hill was altered. 
Before this the drive used to be reserved for those having the entrée, 
and was only thrown open to the public then. Green Park was 
in my childhood surrounded by a high brick wall, inside of which 
was a house belonging to Lady William Gordon. A bit of water was 
by it. The mound on which’ a great sycamore now flourishes was 
Lady W. Gordon’s ice-house, and the stags which were at the entrance 
were removed to Albert Gate, where they now remain. At the north- 
east corner was a large reservoir, which existed till 1856 ; and I can see 
now in my mind’s eye the marks of women’s pattens in the muddy 
tracks which did duty for paths in those days. It is only twenty years 
ago since one of the gatekeepers at the top of Portland Place used 
to tell of the days when he was a keeper, preserving game in the fields 
and coverts which are now the beautifully laid out grounds of Regent’s 
Park. I do not recollect a turnpike at Hyde Park Corner, but it was 
1865 before the tolls were abolished in Kensington and Bayswater, 
and tolls were exacted at the metropolitan bridges up to 1879. 
Tattersall’s stood till 1865 at the top of Grosvenor Place, all of which 
has been rebuilt. Belgravia was in process of building when the 
Queen came to the throne—Belgravia where, as Lady Morley said, 
‘all the women were brave and all the men modest,’ alluding to 
the new habit, which sprang up in the fifties, of women being allowed 
to walk alone in that district. Formerly no lady ever went out un- 
accompanied by a servant ; young married ladies scarcely ever received 
men visitors or danced except on rare occasions. Late in the forties 
five o’clock teas were just coming into vogue, the old Duchess of 
Bedford’s being, as I considered, very dreary festivities. 

Swiss peasant girls with little brooms of wood shavings attracted 
the children in the streets with their song of Who'll buy a Broom? 
These have been replaced by shrill-voiced urchins yelling ‘ Winner! 
Winner!’ and by the obnoxious whistle summoning a cab. 

Up till the end of the forties the old hackney coaches, with straw 
in the bottom for the passengers’ feet, with drivers clad in seven- 
caped coats, and with their miserable jades, still crawled about the 
London streets. It was told of a certain beau that he arrived at 
dinner with a straw hanging to his shoe: he apologised for this, 
saying his carriage had not returned from his wife’s funeral, and he 
had been compelled to come in a hackney coach. The cabs were 
painted yellow, and the drivers were perched on little boxes at the 
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side, instead of, as now, at the back. These were not of long duration, 
and were soon superseded by the four-wheeler and the hansom cab. 
Mail coaches of course were still running to all places to which the 
railroads had not yet penetrated. In 1837, a year of great severity, 
the mails were carried from Canterbury to Dover in sleighs. Omni- 
buses were few, with straw in the bottom. The lowest fare was six- 
pence, and in them never was a lady seen. Ladies of fashion went 
out for a solemn drive round the Park on Sundays ; but no lady went 
in a single-horse carriage till Lord Brougham invented the carriage 
which still bears his name. The victoria, the barouche or landau, 
appeared later on. No lady would willingly have driven down St. 
James’s Street, or have dreamt of stopping at a club door. No lady 
of fashion went out to dinner except in a chariot, which was pro- 
nounced ‘charrot,’ with a coachman in a wig, and with one or two 
men-servants in silk stockings. Indeed, the yellow chariot and the 
tall footmen with long staves behind the old Duchess of Cleveland’s 
chariot are fresh in the memory of even young people, and must still 
have been seen by the present generation, who can recollect Lady 
Mildred Beresford Hope’s pony carriage with two outriders. 

It is impossible, even in an article as frivolous as this, to pass by 
in absolute silence the glorious progress of the Queen’s reign. In 
1836 there were 52,000 convicts living in foreign lands in a state of 
bestial immorality. Now, notwithstanding the increase of popula- 
tion, there are only 4,000 undergoing penal servitude, and in this 
country. In 1837 4,000 debtors were lying in common cells, with 
damp brick walls, with no bedding, and herded with murderers and 
common malefactors. Now transportation and imprisonment for 
debt have been abolished. Just before the Queen’s accession a little 
boy was condemned to death for breaking a confectioner’s window and 
stealing sweets. Now no one can be hanged for a less crime than 
murder. Executions are not in public; the terrible scenes of wit- 
nessing them are done away with, and I hope the sensational hoisting 
of the black flag will soon be a thing of the past. A friend of mine 
told me how in his youth he used to witness the executions at Tyburn. 
And within a few years there existed—and may exist now, for all I 
know—on the top of the house near the Marble Arch, which, when I 
was young, belonged to the Dowager Duchess of Somerset, a bench 
from which the frivolous and fashionable world used to witness with 
indifference, if not amusement, these terrible executions. Reduction 
of sentences has been followed by diminution of criminals, the 
young are protected from the shame and cruelty of becoming gaol 
birds, and the whole system of prison discipline is now laid on wise and 
merciful lines. 

Lunatics are treated with careful kindness, instead of being 
chained together on beds of straw, naked, handcuffed, and shown at 
twopence a head for each visitor. Factory Acts have been passed 
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by which children of four, five, and six have been saved from being 
harnessed to trucks in coal mines, and being forced to climb chimneys. 
Women have been protected in dangerous trades. We have public 
baths for health and cleanliness. Free trade has made food cheap, 
to the enormous advantage of the consumer. There is free education 
for the children of the poor, at a cost of 10,000,000/. per annum to 
the nation ; cheap postage, cheap newspapers, cheap books, and free 
libraries are all aiding to fit the democracy for their duties. 

In 1837 80,000 letters were posted ; now there are 200,000,000 
posted yearly. In 1837 hospitals were in a horrid state, and no nurses 
of a higher type than Dickens’s Mrs. Gamp and Mrs. Harris existed. 
Children’s hospitals there were none. Now the health of the people 
is cared for, as it never was before, and it may almost be said, The 
dumb speak, and the blind receive their sight. Mortality has been 
lessened ; pain has been mitigated by anesthetics ; surgical operations, 
once perilous or impossible, are now safely performed ; and hospitals 
abound, and before the year is out will be nobly endowed. The old 
man of my early recollections, crippled by gout and disease, is no 
longer to be seen ; and men of an age advanced beyond the experience 
of those days are overtaken by kindly Death on the bicycle track or 
on the golf links. 

Picture galleries have been instituted, parks and museums and 
gardens thrown open, and the old pharisaical sabbatarianism, which 
closed them on the only days when artisans and workmen could enjoy 
them, has been banished to a certain degree. As lately as 1845 
nobody could carry a bundle, sleep, or walk in a working dress in St. 
James’s Park; and the Royal Parks, as compared with the present 
time, were a howling wilderness, without a flower bed or a shrubbery. 
The lovely park in Battersea, the scene of modern cycling, consisted 
of damp market gardens, where asparagus, which was called ‘ Battersea 
grass,’ was cultivated. 

I am aware that ‘the wind that blows upon an older head blows 
no longer from a happy shore,’ but, looking back over the long vista 
of forty years, I see improvements everywhere, with few exceptions. 
Men’s morals, and certainly their language, have improved, excessive 
drinking has become unfashionable and almost unknown in the society 
of gentlemen, cigars and cigarettes have replaced the filthy habit of 
taking snuff, night-caps and stuffy four-posters and sweltering feather 
beds have been replaced by fresh air and tubs, and electricity has 
snuffed out cotton-wicked candles and rid us of tinder-boxes, and may 
ere long rid us of gas. Everybody is clean, and it would be difficult 
to find a man or a woman in society who is not engaged in some good 
and useful work, or some endeavour to help others in the sorrows and 
struggles of life. 

Finally, in the language of Lord Brougham, the Queen can boast 
that ‘she found law dear, and she will leave it cheap; she found it a 
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sealed book, she will leave it a living letter; found it the patrimony 
of the rich, and will leave it the inheritance of the poor ; found it the 
two-edged sword of craft and oppression, and will leave it the staff of 
honesty and the shield of innocence.’ 

And nowI have done. I know that it is for the old only to 
dream dreams and the young to see visions; but having dreamt my 
dream, I indulge for a moment in the privilege of the young; and 
while humbly acknowledging that there are many social problems to be 
solved, and that, as Machiavelli said, ‘a free government, in order 
to maintain itself free, has need every day of some new provision in 
favour of liberty,’ I think I see a vision of the glories to be accom- 
plished in succeeding generations, and cherish a faith ‘ which is large 
in time, and that which shapes it to some perfect end.’ 

This fine old world of ours is but a child 
Yet in its go-cart—Patience give it time 
To learn its limbs—there is a hand that guides, 


ALGERNON WEST. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


MR. LAURIER AND MANITOBA 


THE appointment by the Holy See of an Apostolic Commissioner to 
go to Canada, with instructions, if possible, to bring about some toler- 
able compromise between the representatives of the Catholic minority 
in Manitoba and the Government of the province, is but one of the 
signs which show that the problem which now for seven years has 
troubled the peace of the Dominion is not yet laid to rest. Mr. 
Laurier’s Government finds itself in a singular position. The whole 
strength of the Catholic hierarchy of Quebec, the province in which 
the Catholics command a majority of over a million, was thrown into 
the scale in favour of the educational policy with which the Conser- 
vative party was identified ; and not the less the Liberals triumphed 
all along the line, and in Catholic Quebec carried fifty seats out of 
sixty-five. 

Many things combined to bring about this astonishing result. 
The wish to see a man of their own race and faith for the first time 
Prime Minister of Canada led French Canadians in troops to the poll 
to vote for the party led by Mr. Laurier. Then, too, Quebec is ever 
sensitive to any threat of encroachment by the Parliament of the 
Dominion upon the rights of a province. It is impossible for the 
Catholic province to forget that in all that concerns religion and 
nationality it stands alone in a sisterhood of seven. So seldom had 
the Federal Parliament sought to coerce a provincial Government, and 
was it for Catholic and isolated Quebec to encourage the exercise of a 
power which under other circumstances might so easily be turned 
against herself? Finally, and above all, Mr. Laurier, the leader they 
had trusted so long, had pledged himself to find a more excellent way 
than that of coercion by which to give back to the Catholics of 
Manitoba the rights of which they had been robbed. And so, in 
defiance of the most strenuous efforts of many of the bishops, Catholic 
Quebec joined hands with Protestant Ontario, and returned the 
Liberal party, for the first time for eighteen years, to power in 
Ottawa. 

The first task of the new Government was to try to come to an 
amicable understanding with Manitoba, by which the Catholics of the 
province should receive back at least some of the privileges of which 
they had been deprived by the legislation of 1890. Unfortunately 
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the extreme bitterness with which the late contest had been fought 
made it difficult all at once to secure that perfect co-operation and 
understanding between the Catholic authorities and the Federal 
Government which in the conduct of such negotiations was so emi- 
nently desirable. Mr. Laurier and Mr. Greenway, the Prime Minister 
of Manitoba, quickly came to terms ; but the settlement so arrived at, 
although at first proclaimed as final, was not of a kind which could be 
accepted by the Canadian bishops or ratified by Rome.. Happily 
there is an earnest desire on all sides to lay this troublesome question 
to rest—a question which has already vexed the Dominion while a 
whole generation of children has been growing to manhood—and it 
is confidently anticipated that the mediation of the Apostolic Com- 
missioner may be the means of bringing all parties together, and, 
while, perhaps, abating some of the extreme demands of certain well- 
meaning partisans, may win for the minority in Manitoba terms in 
which they can honourably acquiesce. 

To understand the merits of a quarrel which has stirred the reli- 
gious and political passions of the people of Canada as nothing else 
in its whoie history has done, it is necessary to examine the condi- 
tions out of which the dispute first drose. When Manitoba in 1870 
passed from the position of a Crown territory, managed by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, into that of a province of Canada, its area, 
which is considerably greater than that of England and Wales, was 
peopled by about 12,000 persons, whites and half-breeds. In religion 
this population was about equally divided into Catholics and Protest- 
ants. Previous to the Union there was no State system of education. 
A number of elementary schools existed, but they owed their founda- 
tion entirely to voluntary effort, and were supported exclusively by 
private contributions, either in the form of fees paid by some of the 
parents or of funds supplied by the Churches. In every case these 
schools were conducted and managed on strictly denominational lines. 
When the Act of Union was passed it was sought to secure the con- 
tinuance of this state of things, and to safeguard the rights of which- 
ever Church should in the hereafter be in the minority by the 
following sub-sections in the 22nd section, which gave to the legis- 
lature of the province the power to make laws in relation to educa- 
tion : 

(1) Nothing in any such law shall prejndicially affect any right or privilege 
with respect to denominational schools which any class of persons have by law or 
practice in the province at the Union. 

(2) An appeal shall lie to. the Governor-General in Council from any act or 
decision of the legislature of the province, or of any provincial authority, affecting 


any right or privilege of the Protestant or Roman Catholic minority of the Queen’s 
subjects in relation to education. 


Those two clauses of the Manitoba Act, 1870, govern the whole 
situatién. 
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The attention of the new provincial legislature was at once directed 
to the condition of the elementary schools. The Government decided 
to supersede the old voluntary system by one of State-aided schools, 
which, however, were still to be scrupulously denominational in 
character. The legislature simply took the educational system as it 
found it and improved it by assistance from public funds. Thus it 
was arranged that the annual public grant for common school educa- 
tion was to be appropriated equally between the Protestant and the 
Catholic schools. Certain districts in which the population was 
mainly Catholic were to be considered Catholic school districts, and 
certain other districts where the population was mainly Protestant 
were to be considered Protestant school districts. The arrangement 
by which Catholic parents were to be held exempt from contribution 
to the support of Protestant schools, and vice versd, may be con- 


veniently described in the words of the Judicial Committee in 


Brophy’s case : 


In case the father or guardian of a school child was a Protestant in a Catholic 
district, or vice versd, he might send the child to the school of the nearest. district 
of the other section; and in case he contributed to the school the child attended a 
sum equal to what he would have been bound to pay if he had belonged to that 
district, he was exempt from payment to the school district in which he lived. 


The only important amendment to this Act was passed in 1875, 
and provided that the legislative grant, instead of being divided between 
the Protestant and Catholic schools as heretofore, should in future be 
distributed in proportion to the number of children of school age iu 
the Catholic and Protestant districts. Already immigration had 
begun to upset the balance of numbers and power, and as the years 
went on it became evident that the Catholics were destined to be in 
a permanent minority in Manitoba. This trend of immigration, which 
in 1875 made legislation necessary, has continued ever since; and 
to-day the Catholics of the province number only 20,000 out of a total 
population of 204,000. 

No further change was made in the educational system of Manitoba 
until the memorable year of 1890. In that year the provincial legis- 
lature boldly broke all moorings with the past, and, abolishing the 
separate denominational schools, introduced a system of free com- 
pulsory and unsectarian schools, for the support of which the whole 
community was to be taxed. Henceforward State recognition and 
all public assistance were to be denied to the denominational schools ; 
it was an educational revolution. The representatives of the minority, 
which thus found itself suddenly robbed of the rights which it had 
so carefully sought to safeguard and fence around in the Act of Union, 
at once took action. The simplest thing would have been to call 
upon the Federal Government to disallow the new legislation, as it 
had power to do any time within a year. But the memory of a recent 
conflict between Manitoba and the Parliament of Canada about a 
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new line which threatened the monopoly of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, in which the Federal authorities had found it prudent to 
give way, induced Cardinal Taschereau and the Catholic hierarchy to 
petition the Governor-General in Council not to disallow the Act of 
1890, but, in general terms, ‘to afford a remedy to the pernicious 
legislation above mentioned, and that in the most efficacious and just 
way.’ It would be unprofitable to discuss here whether the local 
conditions were such as in fact to justify the bishops in declining to 
ask expressly for the disallowance of the Act, and in trusting instead 
in a plea at large for relief. Certain it is that if the Government 
had taken the simple and straight course of disallowing the Act of 
1890 the remedy would have been swift and effective, and Manitoba 
would have had no choice but to modify its legislation in a way which 
would have respected the privileges of the separate schools. In the 
event, the Prime Minister of Canada, Sir John Macdonald, decided 
to refer the question to the courts of justice, and a test case was 
begun. For the Catholics the issues were very clearly defined. 
Before the legislation of 1890 they had enjoyed their own separate 
schools, appointed their own teachers, arranged their own hours for 
religious instruction, and received their proportionate share of the 
public grant for elementary education. The Act of 1890 sent the 
Catholic minority into the wilderness as outcasts from the public 
educational system of the country ; they might indeed still conduct 
their own schools, but these could receive no sixpence from the public 
purse, and the Catholic population was to be taxed for the benefit of 
the unsectarian schools their children could never use. To test the 
legality of the change, what is known as Barrett’s case was begun in 
Winnipeg. It was carried to the Supreme Court of Canada, and the 
Canadian judges by a unanimous decision declared that the Act of 
1890 was ultra vires and void. The city of Winnipeg appealed to 
the Privy Council, and that tribunal in July 1892 reversed the decision 
of the Canadian Court and affirmed that the Act was valid and bind- 
ing. The Catholics had built their hopes upon the sub-section of 
section 22 of the Manitoba Act, 1870, which said no law passed by 
the provincial legislature should ‘ prejudicially affect any right or 
privilege with respect to denominational schools which any class of 
persons has by law or practice in the province at the Union.’ It 
was obvious that most of the privileges of which the minority were 
deprived by the Act of 1890 had been acquired by post-Union legis- 
lation, and therefore could not be covered by this clause. After 1890, 
as before the Union, the minority were perfectly free, if they liked, to 
keep up their own schools at their own cost. Setting aside the happy 
period between the Union and 1890, the only difference between the 
position of the minority subsequently to 1890 and that which they 
held before 1870 was this, that while before the Union they had to 
keep up their own schools at their own expense, after 1890 they were 
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liable to be taxed for the schools of other people as well. It was 
strongly contended that, as Catholic parents could not conscientiously 
permit their children to go to the unsectarian schools established by 
the Act of 1890, yet were subject to a compulsory rate for their sup- 
port, their power of subscribing and obtaining subscriptions in support 
of their own denominational schools was grievously reduced, and that 
therefore their rights were ‘ prejudicially affected.’ That the minority 
were in a worse position than before the Union could not be disputed ; 
but the question arose whether the legislation of 1890 could be held 
responsible for the change. The Privy Council thought not. They 
admitted that the lot of the minority became harder after the legis- 
lation of 1890 than it had been before the Union, but declined to say 
that that was a necessary consequence. After referring to the state- 
ment that the minority had now in fact to contribute to two sets of 
schools, the judgment goes on : 

That may be so. But what right or privilege is violated or prejudicially 
affected by the law? It is not the law that is in fault. It is owing to religious 
convictions, which everybody must respect, and to the teaching of their Church 


that Roman Catholics and members of the Church of England find themselves 
unable to partake of advantages which the law offers to all alike. 


The: reasoning is not very conclusive. The position of the 
minority had admittedly been made more difficult in 1890 than it 
was in 1870. In other words, it had been ‘ prejudicially affected ;’ 
the conscientious convictions of the minority had certainly undergone 
no change, and the only new factor in the situation was the legisla- 
tion of 1890. Is it possible to resist the conclusion that it was the 
Act of 1890 by which the position of the minority was affected? It 
is remarkable also that the judgment goes out of its way to refute 
the contention that the new unsectarian schools were ‘in reality 
Protestant schools.’ But, accepting the principles upon which the judg- 
ment is based, what could it possibly have mattered if the new schools 
had been avowedly Protestant? Surely in that case the Privy 
Council would merely have had to repeat the words they had just 
used, and say, ‘It is not the law that is in fault. It is owing to 
religious convictions, which everybody must respect, and to the 
teaching of their Church that Roman Catholics find themselves 
unable to partake of advantages which the law offers to all alike.’ 
However, it is unsatisfactory work criticising the equator; the 
decision of the Privy Council is final ; the highest tribunal in the 
empire has spoken—and the rest is silence. 

The news that the Manitoba legislation of 1890 had been thus 
irrevocably declared intra vires, and therefore entitled to the obedience 
of all concerned, was received with something like consternation by 
the Catholics of Canada. It was a rude reversal at once of their own 
hopes and of the unanimous decision of the judges of the Supreme 
Court of the Dominion. Nevertheless in a little while they took 
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heart again, and resolved that, although the protecting clause in the 
Act of Union on which they had built all their trust had so failed 
them, they would see if they could get help from the other clause, 
which in certain contingencies gave them a right of appeal to the 
Governor-General in Council. The second sub-section of the 22nd 
section of the Manitoba Act already quoted says: ‘An appeal shall 
lie to the Governor-General in Council from any Act or decision of 
the legislature.of the province, or of any provincial authority, affect- 
ing any right or privilege of the Protestant or Roman Catholic 
minority of the Queen’s subjects in relation to education.’ But if 
the legislation of 1890 was intra vires, and expressly declared to be 
so on the ground that it had not prejudicially affected the position 
which the minority held at the time of the Union, how could there 
be an appeal from it? It is interesting, in view of the curious distinc- 
tion which the Privy Council subsequently drew.in Brophy’s case, to 
note that in the petition which the Archbishop of St. Boniface and 
others presented to the Governor-General, praying him to listen to 
an appeal, they never dreamed of asking him to do so because the 
legislation of 1890 had deprived the minority of the rights they had 
enjoyed after 1870, and which they owed to the provincial Parliament. 
They still persisted in contending that the Act of 1890 had put them 
in a worse position than they held at the date of the Union. In 
their heart of hearts they must have felt that that issue was decided 
already, and that they were courting defeat. The Governor-General, 
however, consented to refer the question as to his jurisdiction to the 
courts of justice. What is known as Brophy’s case was begun, and in 
due course was carried to the Supreme Court of Canada. The decision 
of that tribunal, though not unanimous, was in accord with public 
expectation. The majority of the judges felt that the previous judg- 
ment of the Privy Council had settled the matter beforehand. The 
Act of 1890 had been declared intra vires on the ground that it had 
not interfered with the rights which the minority possessed before the 
Union, and therefore there could be no appeal from it. Mr. Justice 
Taschereau put this aspect of the case very clearly when he said : 
The Manitoba legislation (of 1899) is constitutional; therefore it has not 
affected any of the rights and privileges of the minority ; therefore the minority 
has no appeal to the Federal authority. The Manitoba legislature had the right 


and power to pass that legislation; therefore any interference with that legislation 
by the Federal authority would be w¢tra vires and unconstitutional. 


Again : 

It is conclusively determined by the judgment of the Privy Council that the 
Manitoba legislation does not prejudicially affect any right or privilege that the 
Catholics had. by law or practice at the Union, and it their rights and privileges 
are not affected there is no appeal, 


Still the undaunted Archbishop of St. Boniface went on, and for 
a last time appealed to that Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
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which two years and a half before had so spoiled and disappointed 
the Catholic hopes. In January 1894 the final decision in Brophy’s 
ease was read by the Lord Chancellor. For a second time the Lords 
of the Council upset the ruling of the Supreme’ Court of Canada, 
and treated their reasoning as irrelevant. It will be remembered 
that both the appellant prelates and the Canadian judges had 
assumed that the clause in the Manitoba Act, which conferred the right 
of appeal to the Governor-General, was limited to one contingency , 
and could be invoked only if the minority were robbed at any time 
of the poor and elementary rights which they had enjoyed before the 
Act of Union. But was the clause necessarily so limited? Could it 
not be used to justify an appeal from legislation which affected rights 
acquired after the Union ? In other words, was the second sub-section 
of section 22 of the Manitoba Act a substantial enactment, or 
designed merely as a means of enforcing the provisions which 
preceded it? In the words of the judgment : 

The question arose: Did the sub-section extend to the rights and privileges 
acquired by legislation subsequent to the Union? It extended in terms to ‘any’ 
right or privilege of the minority affected by any Act passed by the legislature, 
and would therefore seem to embrace all the rights and privileges existing at the 
time when such Act was passed, Their lordships saw no justification for putting 
a limitation on language thus unlimited. There was nothing in the surrounding 
circumstances or in the apparent intention of the legislature to warrant any such 
limitation. 

Again : 

Rearing in mind the circumstances which existed in 1870, it did not appear to 
their lordships an extravagant notion that in creating a legislature for the province 
with limited powers, it should have been thought expedient, in case either Catho- 
lies or Protestants became preponderant, and rights which had come into existence 
under different circumstances were interfered with, to give the Dominion Parlia- 


ment power to legislate upon matters of education so far as to protect a Protestant 
or Catholic minority, as the case might be. 


Adopting this view, the court proceeded to inquire whether educa- 
tional rights acquired by the minority by post-Union legislation had 
been in fact interfered with, and then, of course, it was all plain 
sailing. Before the Act of 1890 the Catholics had had their own 
separate schools, supported at the public cost; and after it they had 
to pay taxes for schools they could not conscientiously use, and at 
the same time had to keep up their own denominational schools out of 
their own pockets. Clearly a case for appeal to the Governor-General 
in Council was amply made out. At the same time the Lords of the 
Judicial Committee explained that it was not for them to intimate 
the precise steps to be taken : 

Tt was certainly not essential that the statutes repealed by the Act of 1890 
should be re-enacted. All legitimate ground of complaint would be removed if 
that system were supplemented by provisions which would remove the grievance 


on which the appeal was founded, and were modified so far as might be necessary 
to give effect to these provisions. 
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So we must now take it that while no right enjoyed by the 
minority before the Union has been affected, and while by consequence 
the Act of 1890 was intra vires, the Catholics were entitled to lay their 
case before the Governor-General and ask for relief because rights 
acquired after the Union had been infringed. 

Unfortunately the real significance of the second judgment has 
been much obscured by the utterances of certain ardent partisans of 
the minority, who have written with more zeal than discretion, both 
here and in Canada, and so with the best of intentions have injured 
the cause they sought to serve. By many of these it has been hotly 
contended that the decision in Brophy’s case was equivalent to a 
declaration that the Catholics of Manitoba are entitled to an imme- 
diate restoration of their old privileges. Thus La Semaine Religieuse 
has repeatedly urged that the minority are entitled to State-supported 
Catholic schools by the terms of the constitution, and that that right 
is now guaranteed to them by the judgment of the Privy Council. 
The same language has been echoed on our side of the Atlantic, and 
we have recently been told that violence has been done to ‘a 
fundamental law,’ and that ‘a formal treaty (the Manitoba Act), 
involving the honour of the Federal Government and the word of the 
Queen, has been torn to shreds.’ The absurdity of such language is 
apparent, when we remember that it has been decided that the legis- 
lation of 1890 interfered with no right secured by the Act of Union. 
That fact by itself suffices to dispose of all talk about violations of 
fundamental laws, or of rights which formed part of the constitution. 
In fact the judgment in Brophy's case had a very limited application. 
It established that the Governor-General in Council had jurisdiction 
to listen toan appeal. Because privileges conferred by the provincial 
legislature had been afterwards interfered with, the minority were 
entitled to ask the Governor-General, if he thought well, to secure 
them redress. If, after hearing the appeal, the Governor-General 
thought a case for remedial action had been made out, he was 
empowered to give such directions as he thought well to the provincial 
Government. But the Government of the province would be within 
its rights in declining to comply. In that case a power would be 
created in the Federal Parliament to make a remedial law for the 
execution of the Governor-General’s decree. Here, again, however, 
in theory the Parliament of Canada would be entitled to exercise its 
discretion and to refuse to take action. As a matter of practice, as 
the Governor-General would act only upon the advice of his respon- 
sible advisers, the Ministers of the Crown, he could rely upon a 
majority in favour of enforcing the course he recommended. 

Much stress has been laid upon the passage in the judgment 
quoted above, in which the court seems to intimate an opinion as to 
what should be done. - On this point Mr. Blake, Q.C., M.P., who acted 
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as counsel for the Catholics i in Brophy’s case before the Privy Council, 
in a written ‘ opinion’ says: 


But this intimation is not a declaration or decision of what the authorities 
were to do,’a matter which was confessedly beyond the province of the Judicial 
Committee, and which depended on numerous considerations not before the com- 
mittee, some of them non-existent .at the time, and all of them involving the 
elements of expediency, discretion, practicability, and constitutional power never 
argued before the committee, and upon which they would clearly have refused to 
hear argument or give a decision. 


Mr. Joseph Walton, Q.C., in a letter to the Tablet, takes exactly the 
same view : 



































The judgment in Brophy’s case does not indicate, except very vaguely, what is 
the nature or what are the limits of the jurisdiction which the Dominion Parlia- 
ment can exercise upon such an appeal. 1t was stated in the argument in that 
case that the Privy Council was not asked, aad it could not properly have been 
asked, to make any declaration as to the extent of the relief to be granted, but 
only to rule that there was jurisdiction to grant ‘ appropriate’ relief. 


On this point the statement of Mr. Ewart, Q.C., in the course of 
his argument before the Privy Counci!, was perfectly explicit : 

We are not asking for any declaration as o the extent of the relief to be given 
by the Governor-General. We merely ask that it shall be held that he has 


jurisdiction to hear our prayer and to grant us some relief, if he thinks proper to 
do so. 





It may be taken, therefore, that the second judgment of the Privy 
Council established the right of the Governor-General to hear the 
appeal of the minority. 

The next step in this long struggle was one of the utmost import- 
ance to the Catholic party, and gave them a moral and equitable 
claim upon the good offices of the Parliament of Canada. of which 
nothing can rob them. What they had so confidently regarded as 
their legal and constitutional rights had been whittled down and 
almost interpreted away by the Lords of the Privy Council ; but .at 
least they were allowed to unfold their griefs before the Governor- 
General, and he had jurisdiction to hear their appeal. In other words, 
the dispute was referred to a new tribunal, and one which was free 
to consider and give effect to the true equities of the case. The 
Governor-General and his responsible advisers, after considering all 
the facts, found in favour of the Catholic minority, and at once issued 
a remedial Order to the Government of Manitoba, which went far 
beyond anything suggested in the judgment in Brophy’s case. The 
province was called upon to repeal the legislation of 1890, so far as 
it interfered with the right of the Catholic minority to build and 
maintain their own schools, to share proportionately in any public 
grant for the purposes of education, and with the right of such 
Catholics as contributed to Catholic schools to be held exempt from 
all payments towards the support of any other schools. In a word, 
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the Governor-General and Sir Mackenzie Bowell’s Administration, 
exercising, as it were, appellate jurisdiction, decided that the minority 
were entitled to all they claimed. 

The Government of Manitoba, however, had hardened their 
thearts against the minority in the province, and refused to obey the 
‘remedial Order. Among other reasons, they alleged that the establish- 
ment of a set of Roman Catholic schools, followed by a set of Anglican 
schools and, possibly, Mennonite and Icelandic and other schools, 
would seriously impair the general efficiency, and lower the standard 
of education. 

It is enough to point out that the remedial Order concerned the 
‘Catholic schools only. The Anglican body had indeed been repre- 
sented by counsel before the Privy Council in Barrett’s case, but 
they had no share in the appeal to the Governor-General, and he had 
merely ignored them when he came to make the remedial Order. 
If the grievances of the Anglican body were considered too unsub- 
stantial to deserve redress, the probability that coercive measures 
would be taken to secure separate schools for Russian Anabaptists 
was sufficiently remote. The refusal of the provincial Government 
“to accept the responsibility of carrying into effect the terms of the 
remedial Order’ for the first time brought the Parliament of Canada 
into the field, and empowered them to pass coercive legislation. A 
remedial Bill was accordingly, after an inexplicable delay, brought 
into the Federal Parliament to enforce the remedial Order. But 
there was a vast and a fatal difference between the Order and the 
Bill which purported to force it into effect. The Order was for the 
complete restitution of the former rights of the minority, and foremost 
among those rights was the right to share proportionately in the 
legislative grant for education. But the Bill in this essential point 
was helpless. The Cabinet recognised that the Federal Parliament 
had no power to spend the money of the province, and so all they 
could do was to exempt the minority from the obligation to contribute 
te the support of schools other than their own. This relief, from a 
constitutional point of view, was of doubtful legality, and in any case 
would have been a sorry substitute for the rights taken away in 1890. 
This is apparent when we remember that the Catholics of Manitoba, 
who are about a tenth of the whole population, are comparatively 
poor, and in the cities are drawn mainly from the working classes ; 
so that even if relieved from the general school tax they would find 
it very ‘difficult to keep their schools up to the level of efficiency 
required of the public schools—schools which would have the legisla- 
tive grant at their backs. And, of course, any failure to keep abreast 
with the public schools would be immediately reported and punished 
by hostile officials in sympathy with the Government of the province. 
Whether Sir Charles Tupper ever intended really to prepare this 
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unequal conflict for the Catholics of Manitoba—in other words, 
whether he ever seriously expected to carry the remedial Bill—it is 
difficult to say. The Bill bristled with legal and constitutional 
difficulties ; it concerned the coercion of a province; it contained no 
less than 116 clauses; it was introduced on the 2nd of March 1896, 
when all Canada knew that the life of the Federal Parliament must 
necessarily expire on the 24th of April. Some fifteen clauses had 
been considered when the Government admitted, what all men saw, 
the impossibility of the task, and abandoned the Bill. The remedial 
Bill, although it practically gave them so little, was warmly supported 
by the Catholic leaders on the ground that it recognised and enforced 
the principle of the separate schools. 

Whatever may be thought of the dilatoriness of the Conservative 
Government in bringing in this remedial legislation—the reply of 
Manitoba was received in June 1895, it was known that Parliament 
must be dissolved on the 24th of April 1896, and the Bill was 
brought in on the 2nd of March—it is only fair to point out that 
they made one most loyal effort to induce the provincial Government 
to grant at least a substantial measure of justice to the minority. 
While the fate of the remedial Bill was still undecided, Sir Donald 
Smith and two others were commissioned by the Federal Government 
to go to Winnipeg and see if by direct negotiations some sort of 
tolerable terms could be arranged. The fact that coercion was in 
the air made the task of the Commissioners more difficult than it 
would have been, and one or two untoward incidents, which at the 
time seemed to lend colour to the suspicion entertained by the 
province as to the good faith of the Government at Ottawa, but 
which now seem too trivial to record, helped to bring to nothing this 
really well-meant attempt to secure a mutual understanding. The 
terms of settlement suggested by Sir Donald Smith are worthy of 
notice, because they were shaped upon the lines which must charac- 
terise whatever arrangement is ultimately to give satisfaction to the 
claims of both parties in the province. The essence of what the 
minority arestriving for is the separate Catholic school, as opposed to 
the non-sectarian or mixed school. Sir Donald Smith proposed that 
the principle of the separate school should be admitted wherever 
there were a reasonable number of Catholic children—thus, wherever 
in towns and villages there are twenty-five Catholic children of 
school age, and in cities where there are fifty such children, they 
should have ‘a school-house or school-room for their own use,’ with 
a Catholic teacher. It is unnecessary to go into the other terms of 
the proposed compromise, for if that provision for separate Catholic 
schools wherever the number of Catholic children warranted it had 
been accepted, all the rest would have followed. 

_ In the event the negotiations failed ; the baffled Commissioners 
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returned to Ottawa, and on the 24th of April 1896 Parliament was 
dissolved. The Government went to the country upon the policy 
of the abandoned Bill. On the other hand, many of the followers of 
Mr. Laurier in the province of Quebec pledged themselves to see 
justice done to the Catholics of Manitoba, and let it be understood 
that they objected to the remedial Bill only because it was not 
likely to prove effective in the face of the combined hostility of 
the legislature and the municipalities of the province. 

The twelve bishops of the province of Quebec issued a common 
pastoral letter, to the terms of which no exception could be taken, 
though in many quarters it was wrested into meaning a positive 
command to vote for the Conservatives. The bishops declared it was 
the conscientious duty of every Catholic elector to vote only for can- 
didates pledged to secure for the minority in Manitoba a restitution 
of their rights, but entered into no details as to the precise manner in 
which this result should be secured, whether by arrangement with 
Mr. Greenway or direct legislation from Ottawa. 

Individuals among the bishops, however—notably Monseigneur 
Lafleche and Monseigneur Labrocque—went further, and, putting the 
dots on the I’s in their,own fashion, declared that it was absolutely 
unlawful for Catholic electors to give a vote in favour of the Liberal 
party. 

Such directions, of course, presuppose a conviction that the 
Liberals could not be trusted to act fairly towards the Catholics of 
Manitoba. Events proved that the Catholics of Quebec, while no 
doubt sympathising entirely with the object put before them by the 
united hierarchy of the province, declined to accept the advice of 
individual prelates as to the means by which it might best be attained. 
Catholic Quebec gave Mr. Laurier his majority at Ottawa. The 
Catholic province took him at his word when he boasted that he 
would settle in six months a question which his rivals had left as an 
open wound after six years. 

It may be asked why the bishops of Quebec, rather than the 
whole hierarchy of the Dominion, took public action in this matter. 
Quebec is 1,550 miles from Winnipeg, and the railway which unites 
them passes through the dioceses of several bishops who stood silent 
through the election, and this though the voice of Ontario was just 
as potent as that of Quebec for the ultimate solution of the difficulty. 
The more active attitude of the bishops of Quebec may be attributed 
partly to the fact that politically they are far more powerful than 
their colleagues in the Protestant provinces, and still more to the 
circumstance that Quebec is allied not only in faith but in race to the 
Catholic minority in Manitoba. 

When the Liberal party for the first time for eighteen years found 
itself in power at Ottawa, Mr. Laurier at once opened negotiations 
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with Manitoba. The result was a settlement which, although it 
might work well in particular districts, could not be accepted as 
satisfactory by the Catholic authorities. It arranged that where in 
towns and cities the average attendance of Catholic children was forty 
or upwards, and in villages and rural districts the average attendance 
of such children was twenty-five or upwards, one Catholic teacher 
should be employed. There were various other provisions, but that 
was the central concession. In two respects this plan differs for the 
worse from the compromise suggested by Sir Donald Smith. ‘Children 
in average attendance’ is substituted for ‘children resident in the 
district ;’ and, what is of more importance, ‘a Catholic teacher’ is 
substituted for that far more comprehensive thing, ‘a school-house 
or school-room of their own.’ It has been maintained in perfect good 
faith by some supporters of Mr. Laurier’s Government that, owing to 
the way in which the Catholics in Manitoba are collected in particular 
districts, a Catholic teacher is really the only thing required to secure 
a genuine Catholic school. It is urged that a school attended almost 
exclusively by Catholic children, controlled by Catholic trustees and 
taught by a Catholic teacher, is practically a Catholic school. But 
though such a system might work well locally, accidentally, and 
temporarily, it is open to the fatal objection that it accepts the 
principle of ‘the mixed school’ which has so often been condemned 
by the Holy See. Besides, in a large school the presence of one 
Catholic teacher among several certainly would not constitute what 
is meant by a Catholic school. It must then be taken that the 
bishops are right in refusing to sanction the arrangement Mr. Laurier 
has made. Happily that is not the final word. Leothe Thirteenth, 
recognising the difficulties which beset Mr. Laurier’s path, mindful, 
perhaps, also that it is not always easy immediately to resume friendly 
conference with those who have just done their best to defeat you, 
has sent to Canada an Apostolic Commissioner who may at once unite 
all the Catholics of the Dominion in the common cause, and then 
formulate their demands in the way most likely to win acceptance 
both at Ottawa and Winnipeg. Nor is the moment ill chosen. 
Indeed, everything seems to promise success to Mgr. Merry del Val in 
his blessed work as the peace-maker. In regard to the contumacious 
province, Mr. Laurier, as a Liberal who has strenuously opposed 
coercion, is necessarily a persona grata. Mr. Greenway and his 
friends will not be anxious to imperil in his place at the head of the 
Federal Government the man who keeps out the party identified in 
the past with the policy of the remedial Bill. On his side Mr. 
Laurier must be, and is, most anxious to fulfil the hopes he willingly 
excited, and to help his followers to redeem the pledges they solemnly 
gave. It is no secret that the Prime Minister of Canada will be the 
first to welcome the coming of the Apostolic Commissioner and the 
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intervention of the reconciling hand of Rome. Even if that were 
otherwise, the governing factor of the situation is the knowledge of 
all men that the fate of the Federal Administration is absolutely 
in the hands of the Catholic electors of Quebec. Apart from the 
Catholic province, the electors of the Dominion at the recent election 
were almost equally divided, and Quebec, with its fifty Liberals and 
fifteen Conservatives, gives Mr. Laurier his majority at Ottawa. And 
let it be remembered that Quebec is asking for the Catholic minority 
in Manitoba only what she already gives to the Protestant minority 
within her own borders—a proportionate share in the public moneys 
devoted to education. 

Mgr. Merry del Val, then, goes out under the happiest auspices. 
Young and high-born, and accustomed to diplomacy, and speaking 
both English and French with an absolute fluency, he has shared, as 
no man alive has, in the daily companionship and sacred intimacy 
of the private life of the Sovereign Pontiff. Pope Leo could have 
given no stronger proof of the high importance he attaches to this 
mission than by the choice of the envoy he has chosen. It is not 
difficult to predict success when all the elements of it are assured ; 
and it must be the earnest hope of every lover of Canada that when 
in June Mr. Laurier comes to stand by the steps of the throne, he 
may bring with him a message of peace from all the Dominion. 


J. G. Sneap Cox. 


PostscripT.—Since the above lines were written a step has been 
taken which does not make for peace. The ‘settlement’ provisionally 
arranged between Mr. Laurier and Mr. Greenway quite failed to 
satisfy the minority, and has been absolutely repudiated by the 
Catholic authorities. Mr. Laurier, accordingly, will take no further 
steps with regard to it, and, on the contrary, has since made himself 
a party to the request sent to the Holy See for an Apostolic Delegate, 
through whom other terms may be negotiated. Not the less the 
legislature of Manitoba has hastened to ratify this ‘settlement’ 
which settles nothing, and to give it the force of law. A Bill to that 
effect was passed on the 18th of March, almost unanimously. The 
apparent object of this step, which is just a move in the political 
game, is to strengthen the hands of Mr. Greenway, by enabling him 
to confront the Apostolic Delegate with a fait accompli. It is an 
ugly indication of the temper of Manitoba, but otherwise is not 
important. If this question had rested only with the local authorities 
it would have been settled against the minority any time these seven 
years. But the final word will be spoken not in Winnipeg but in 
Ottawa, and not by the legislature of the province but by the 
Parliament of Canada. Both the great political parties in the 
Dominion are now pledged to secure for the minority in Manitoba a 
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restitution of their educational rights. And assuredly, in the present 
condition of political parties in Canada, the men who have summoned 
Mgr. Merry del Val across the Atlantic have burned their boats 
behind them. For if, after all, he fail, his failure at least will 
achieve one thing—he will leave behind him a united Catholic 
province ; and Quebec to-day holds the scales at Ottawa. 

J. G. 8. C. 
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‘THE INTEGRITY OF THE OTTOMAN 
EMPIRE’ AS A DIPLOMATIC FORMULA 


I 


Lord Sa.ispury’s admirers, and they are to be found in both parties, 
have long been constrained to admit that, with all his great qualities, 
he suffers from one curious infirmity. It has pursued him from the 
very beginning of his distinguished ‘public career, and it will ap- 
parently cling to him to his latest day. It is the infirmity which, 
nearly thirty years ago, was described by Mr. Disraeli in the House 
of Commons with that biting sarcasm which he loved to employ 
against friends as well as foes. Stated in less severe language than 
Mr. Disraeli’s, Lord Salisbury’s weakness may be described as his 
habit of using rash and dangerous phrases. Its latest: illustration 
was found in his astounding reply to Lord Kimberley two weeks ago, 
when he referred him to the statement of M. Hanotaux in the French 
Chamber as containing an exposition of the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government. It is very probable that when Lord Salisbury gave 
this unprecedented answer to a question addressed to him by his 
predecessor in the office of Foreign Secretary, he had not even read 
the full text of the speeches in the French Chamber, and based him- 
self upon nothing more than the telegraphic summaries in the English 
newspapers. But even these summaries should have put Lord Salis- 
bury on his guard against the indiscretion into which he fell. The 
principal statement which was made by M. Hanotaux and M. Méline 
was that the policy of France ‘ rested upon the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire ;’ and it was to this statement that Lord Salisbury committed 
himself byhis answer to Lord Kimberley. 

It is not surprising that many Liberals, including Lord Kimberley 
himself, should have been stirred by amazement and indignation when 
they received this explicit declaration as to the character of the policy 
of their country in Eastern Europe. A reference to ‘the integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire’ ought not in itself to have disturbed Lord 
Kimberley, or any other man acquainted with the history of the 
Eastern question ; for, as I desire to show in these pages, ‘ the integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire’ is a phrase which has borne many different 
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meanings, and which may fairly be used by an English statesman 
without giving just cause of offence to anybody. But it is one thing 
to use this phrase in the sense in which it is now-a-days employed 
by most diplomatists, and quite another thing to refer to it as the 
principle upon which British policy rests, the very foundation-stone, 
as it were, of that policy, and of our duties and purposes in the East. 
British policy, in the belief of the great majority of the people of 
these islands, ought to rest, and does rest at this moment, upon the 
maintenance and advancement of human freedom throughout Europe ; 
and, as everybody recognises the fact that the rule of the Sultan of 
Turkey is a standing menace to all freedom, it is difficult to reconcile 
Lord Salisbury’s acceptance of the statement of the French Ministers 
with the popular conception of our national policy. 

But did the Prime Minister really intend to convey the meaning 
which Lord Kimberley has read into his words, and is the phrase upon 
which the latter fastened, thoughtless and ill advised though it un- 
doubtedly was, as mischievous as many of Lord Salisbury’s critics profess 
to believe ? 

To both these questions the answer ought, I think, to be in 
the negative. No mistake can be greater than that which we shall 
make if we try to strain the language of the Prime Minister in order 
to find in it some excuse for fault-finding. Men are naturally of 
course prone to put the less rather than the more favourable inter- 
pretation upon the public utterances of their political opponents. 
But the temptation to do this is one that we are bound to resist with 
all our strength at moments like the present, when the Prime 
Minister stands not for a party only, but for the nation as a whole, 
and when he has it in his power, no matter what may be the wishes 
of his opponents, to commit the country to engagements of the most 
serious and, it may be, of the most disastrous kind. At such times 
the duty of a patriotic Opposition is not to imagine causes of offence 
on the part of the Prime Minister, but to make quite sure that real 
cause of offence exists before offence is taken. To some Liberals at 
all events (who are not less truly Liberals because they have not been 
able to join in the movement of ‘the Forward Party’ and similar 
bodies) it seems that this sound doctrine has been forgotten by many 
of their friends during the present crisis. Lord Salisbury has been 
accused of following a ‘ dishonouring policy,’ when no proof that he 
has done so has been forthcoming ; and the Government has been 
severely censured for its acts when we are still without any clear 
information respecting the nature of those acts. This, surely, is in- 
consistent alike with patriotism, common sense, and fair play. If 
Lord Salisbury really meant all that some persons assume by his 
references to ‘the integrity of the Ottoman Empire,’ it will no doubt 
be impossible to deny that the censures which have been heaped upon. 
him by many Liberals are well deserved. But I contend that a 
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reference to the facts and to the best authorities must suffice to show 
that when the English Government uses this phrase, it does so in a 
sense which is far from justifying the angry protests that have 
been raised in many of our Liberal newspapers, and on all our 
Liberal platforms. 

The first and greatest of the authorities who can be cited to 
dispose of the allegation that ‘the integrity of the Ottoman Empire’ 
means the maintenance of the rule of the Sultan wherever that 
integrity is respected, is Mr. Gladstone. Good service has been done 
in the present crisis by the untiring pertinacity with which the Daily 
News has presented its readers with copious extracts from the 
utterances of Mr. Gladstone in former years on the subject of the 
Concert of Europe and the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. Some 
of my fellow-Liberals must have been more than a little surprised 
when they found that the leader whom they revere so justly had ten 
years or twenty years ago used language so absolutely opposed to 
that which is now adopted as the shibboleth of the ardent spirits who 
have been leading the present agitation in favour of the Greeks. 
But even ten years is a space of time sufficient to justify a man in 
changing his opinions on many questions; and considering that ten 
years ago Mr. Gladstone was the Minister who used towards Greece 
the very measures of coercion against which he now declaims so 
eloquently, it may be unwise to trust in the present crisis to his 
utterances of 1886 on the subject of the integrity of Turkey. It will 
be simpler and more satisfactory to cite his declarations in the letter 
to the Duke of Westminster which deals with the existing crisis and 
is dated so recently as the 13th of March, 1897. Deploring the fact 
that what he calls ‘ the rent and ragged catchword of “the integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire ” should still be flaunted before our eyes,’ he 
proceeds : 

Has it, then, a meaning? Yes, and it had a different meaning in almost every 
decade of the century now expiring. In the first quarter of that century it meant 
that Turkey, though her system was poisoned and effete, still occupied in right of 
actual sovereignty the whole south-eastern corner of Europe, appointed by the 
Almighty to be one of its choicest portions. In 1830 it meant that this baleful 
sovereignty had been abridged by the excision of Greece from Turkish territory. 
In 1860 it meant that the Danubian Principalities, now forming the kingdom of 
Roumania, had obtained an emancipation virtually (as it is now formally) complete. 
In 1878 it meant that Bosnia, with Herzegovina, had bid farewell to all active 
concern with Turkey, that Servia was enlarged, and that Northern Bulgaria was 
free. In 1880 it meant that Montenegro had crowned its glorious battle of four 
hundred years by achieving the acknowledgment of its independence and obtaining a 
great accession of territory, and that Thessaly was added to free Greece. In 1886. 
it meant that Southern; Bulgaria had been permitted to associate itself with its 
northern sisters. What is the upshot of allthis? That eighteen millions of 
human beings, who a century ago, peopling a large part of the Turkish Empire, 
were subject to its at once paralysing and degrading yoke, are now as free from it 
as if they were inhabitants of these islands, and that Greece, Roumania, Servia,. 
Montenegro, and Bulgaria stand before us as five living witnesses that, even in 
this world, the reign of wrong is not eternal. 
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And all these triumphs for the great cause of freedom have been 
won under cover of the phrase ‘ the integrity of the Ottoman Empire!’ 
Surely it is made clear, upon no less an authority than that of Mr. 
Gladstone, that the use of this phrase does not by any means imply 
that the hateful rule of the Sultan is to be maintained along with the 
‘integrity’ of his Empire. But Mr. Gladstone might have gone 
further if he had been pleased to do so. In October 1881 I myself 
heard the herald in the porch of the palace of the Bey of Tunis pro- 
claiming the fact that Tunis was and would for ever remain a portion 
of the Ottoman Empire. Yet at that very moment a French army 
was occupying Tunis, and the Bey was no better than a prisoner in 
the hands of M. Roustan. Tunis, as everybody knows, is now virtually 
a French province ; yet it is quite possible that the old proclamation is 
still made at sunset from the marble steps of the palace, and that the 
faithful still believe that they are in some mysterious fashion con- 
nected with the Caliph. ‘The integrity of the Ottoman Empire’ 
has not prevented Cyprus from being administered by officials of the 
British Crown, and did not enable the Sultan to carry out his intrigues 
against British supremacy at Cairo. In short, the fact remains beyond 
dispute that, whilst this phrase has been in the mouths of European 
statesmen and diplomatists during many decades, the work of reducing 
the power of the Sultan and the geographical extent of his rule— 
‘ consolidating ’ that rule it was called by the ingenious Lord Beacons- 
field—has gone on almost without intermission, and certainly without 
any hindrance whatever from the employment of this formula. 

It would be easy to cite in support of Mr. Gladstone’s authority, and 
of the facts mentioned above, innumerable passages from the writings 
and speeches of eminent members of both political parties, living and 
dead, to show that the adoption of this phrase does not mean that the 
man using it thinks of bolstering up the blood-stained rule of the 
Sultan, or has in his mind any intention, however remote, of keeping 
within the power of that tyrant a single human being who is able to 
escape from it. But, after all, Mr. Gladstone is most deservedly the 
one supreme authority on this question, and his description of the 
practical effect of the phrase ‘ the integrity of the Ottoman Empire’ 
ought to be conclusive. -It ought certainly to prevent such a mis- 
conception of the use of the words by Lord Salisbury as that which 
unhappily seems to prevail at present in the minds of many of my 
fellow-Liberals. 

‘ The integrity of the Ottoman Empire’ is, I take it, a formula 
which is accepted by the diplomatic world as a convenient fiction 
under cover of which deeds may be done that would hardly be possible 
if it were to be dispensed with. In itself it means no more than is 
meant by the Norman-French phrase, familiar to frequenters of the 
House of Lords, which converts Acts of Parliament into the law of 
the Realm, and which does so avowedly because ‘the Queen wills it.’ 
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We do not live under an autocratic Government because this very 
autocratic phrase must be used before the decisions of Parliament can 


- become law ; and when men talk about the ‘ integrity of the Ottoman 


Empire’ they do not, by doing so, commit themselves to the main- 
tenance of the Sultan’s rule. 

But why use a formula which means nothing, and which is 
therefore {calculated to mislead? I imagine that the answer to 
this question is that when the Great Powers use it they seek to 
convey to each other their resolve not to enter upon a sudden 
scramble for the spoils of the Turkish Empire in which each will 
consider nothing beyond his own selfish interests. It is intended, 
in other words, to attest the existence of a self-denying ordinance. 
We have seen how much has been done to reduce the Sultan’s Empire 
in the past under cover of this phrase; and there is no reason why 
the phrase should not remain until that Empire itself has vanished 
from the sight of men. But if it does remain, it will mean that the 
final destruction of this colossal iniquity has been accomplished underthe 
sanction of European law, and with the aid of that Concert of the Great 
Powers to which Mr. Gladstone alludes as ‘an instrument indescribably 
valuable where it can be made available for purposes of good.’ The 
petty formula which is despised by some, and to which others attach 
a grotesquely exaggerated significance, is after all the slender tie 
that holds together the Concert of Europe, and prevents, or at least 
delays, the dreaded struggle, not among the rightful heirs of the sick 
man, but among his jealous and covetous neighbours, for his inherit- 
ance. This being the case, it is surely a mistake to aggravate the 
suspicions with which this country is constantly regarded by her 
Continental rivals, by allowing the latter to suppose that we are 
trying to shake ourselves loose from the slight verbal restraint which 
diplomacy has imposed upon the selfish ambitions of the Great 
Powers. We shall not be less free to hate the blood-stained tyranny 
of the Sultan, and to put forth every effort to save his victims, 
whether they are to be found in Crete or in Asia Minor, if we abide 
by this particular figment of diplomacy, than we should be if we 
were to cast it aside, and in doing so were to convert the sullen sus- 
picions of our rivals into open hostility. 

Wemyss REID. 


II 


Ir is not often that a public question arises on which there is so 
much need for the exercise of self-restraint as that with which we are at 
present confronted in the East. Our sentiment all points in one 
direction, but no sooner do we allow it to shape our policy than 
reason suggests practical difficulties which compel us to pause and 
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reconsider our decision. Besides this, the incidents of the hour, 
especially as they are presented to us in the public press, increase 
the excitement, and probably cause us to vacillate in our own judg- 
ment. In the midst of the hurly-burly produced by the highly 
coloured rumours transmitted by correspondents who are probably 
themselves partisans, and who, under the influence of prejudice, often 
create impressions very far removed from the truth, and, to say the 
least, not diminished by the comments of rival editors or the heated 
and unsatisfactory discussions in Parliament, it is not easy for level- 
headed men to maintain a perfectly reasonable attitude. 

Yet there seldom has been a crisis at which this was more neces- 
sary. Itis appalling to think of the consequences which might result 
from one false step on either side. The tendency is to look too ex- 
clusively at the possibilities of some unguarded word or deed lighting 
the flames of war and involving all the peoples of Europe in untold 
misery. This danger cannot easily be exaggerated, but it would be 
folly to allow it to blind us to the peril, which is probably more 
remote, but certainly ought not to be left out of account, of pur 
chasing present immunity at the cost of even more widespread and 
even more terrible evil in the future. 

The Turkish Power is a curse to humanity which must sooner 
or later be removed. If it be possible, it must surely be much wiser, 
in view especially of the many vexed and thorny questions whieh 
must be raised by its overthrow, to bring that removal about by 
a process of sapping and mining rather than by a direct and 
violent attack. But in the adoption of this indirect method there is 
need for constant watchfulness and care, lest something be done 
which may serve to strengthen the system whose ultimate destruction 
is demanded in the interests of humanity and progress. 

It is reassuring to think that the responsible leaders of 
political parties in this country are agreed as to the true objective of 
British policy. Lord Salisbury’s not very dignified but extremely 
satisfactory confession that he had put his money on the wrong 
horse has done very much to clear the ground. He may make 
mistakes in his method, but there can be little doubt now that he 
is as sensible of the impossibility of maintaining the effete despotism 
‘at Constantinople and of the folly of Great Britain making any effort 
with that view as, say, Mr. George Russell himself. How far he 
carries his entire party with him may be doubtful, but, at all events, 
there is no reasonable ground for uncertainty as to his actual position 
on this question. It is not to be denied, however, that in some 
quarters there is considerable doubt, and it must be added that some 
of his own subordinates, especially his Under-Secretary, are mainly to 
thank for it. It is unfortunate that at a time like this Mr. Curzon 
should be the representative of the Foreign Office in the House of 
Commons. He is clever, some think extremely clever, and his clever- 
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ness is his snare. A conciliatory deportment is peculiarly necessary 
under the conditions, but it often seems as though his chief desire 
was to make all his questioners understand the impertinence of their 
conduct in seeking to pry into things too high for them. Possibly 
he suffers, like some of his colleagues, from the intoxication of 
power. With the great majority behind him, he fancies that he 
can afford to despise the party opposed to him. He can evade a ques- 
tion and he can snub the questioner, but he is unwilling to give a 
straightforward answer, which would in many cases remove all 
difficulties. Of course this is partly the result of the inconvenient 
arrangement by which the responsible Minister has no opportunity © 
of meeting the responsible branch of the Legislature. Lord Salisbury 
has certainly suffered from it. Sometimes the Ministry have seemed 
to speak with two voices even on the same day, and more frequently 
there has been an appearance of mystery which, in its turn, has 
engendered suspicion. 

Nor has Lord Salisbury himself been free from blame in this 
matter. Among the ‘blazing indiscretions’ with which he may be 
reproached, his criticism on Lord Kimberley’s speech at Norwich 
must hold a conspicuous place. I have no desire to undertake the 
defence of the strong utterances of the Liberal leaders at the recent 
gatherings of the Federation, for any verdict upon them would need 
to be qualified, and to be preceded by a more lengthened examina- 
tion than is possible in the space or time at my command. But, 
regarding them with tolerable impartiality (for, though a Liberal, I 
do not profess to be a follower of Sir William Harcourt), I cannot see 
why these speeches should have awakened such indignation in the 
Ministerial leaders in both Houses. Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour 
alike showed that some arrow had pierced their armour. But it was 
unfortunate, in the very last degree, that anything should have been 
dene to accentuate the difference between the two classes of states- 
men, and to throw the subject into the cauldron of party strife. 

Mr. Gladstone in that remarkable Letter to the Duke of West- 
minster which shows, as has seldom been shown before, how possible 
it is so to combine the mellowness of age with the fervid enthusiasm 
of youth as to develop more of the power of each, says that ‘ to infuse 
into this discussion the spirit or the language of party would be to 
give a cover and apology to every sluggish and unmanly mind for 
refusing to offer its tribute to the common cause.’ It is the very 
opposite course to that which is here suggested that Lord Salisbury 
pursued when he brought a speech which had been made out of 
doors into the House of Lords, and arraigned the speaker at the 
tribunal of that august assembly. There was surely nothing in it 
which called for such hasty criticism or justified such imperious 
denunciation. Of course, an Opposition will oppose, and it is pretty 
certain that its leaders will look at the Ministerial policy from an en- 
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tirely different standpoint from that of the Ministers themselves. But 
surely there is room for independent criticism even from statesmen who 
have a certain measure of responsibility both to their own country and 
to Europe. If it was rash or foolish, above all if it was unpatriotic, so 
much the worse for the critics themselves. Indeed, the less con- 
vineing it was, the more safe was the Prime Minister to leave it 
absolutely unnoticed. Under any conditions it was impossible that 
it could have any practical result. Mr. Balfour challenged his 
opponents to bring forth a Vote of Censure, but a Vote of Censure 
on a Government for its foreign policy would be a measure so extreme 
and perilous that no patriotic statesman would venture upon it except 
under circumstances so critical as to make it imperative. Of course 
any Minister is responsible for his foreign policy, and if its results 
be disastrous in themselves or be contrary to the will of the nation, 
he must be prepared to pay the penalty. 

But the objects at which Lord Salisbury aims at pfesent are 
approved by the great majority of the Liberal party. The question 
between them is really whether the methods he is adopting are 
calculated to secure the object he has in view. There may be those 
(I believe they are few) who would be prepared to make a dash in 
order to reward Greece and to secure the liberties of Crete by hand- 
ing the island over to the Government at Athens. But the great 
mass of opinion on the Liberal side would be content with a settle- 
ment which emancipated Crete from Turkish despotism, and left 
the question of the annexation to Greece to be determined by the 
course of events. If they have been uneasy as to the conduct of 
affairs, this has been due to a fear lest the Anti-Hellenic, if not 
positively Philo-Turkish, sympathies might be allowed to have too 
much play in the counsels of the Ministry. But while this might 
necessarily provoke criticism, it was far too slight a basis on which 
to ground a vote of censure. It is extremely doubtful whether the 
idea of making such a proposal has ever been entertained, and it is 
hardly wise policy on the part of the Ministry to turn the question 
into the battlefield of party by throwing out a challenge on their side. 

But this was unquestionably the effect of Mr. Balfour’s taunts, 
and of Lord Salisbury’s reply to Lord Kimberley. Passing over 
all its other points, the attack on the latter for his protest 
against the integrity of the Turkish Empire being made the 
basis of our foreign policy exaggerated the significance of that 
declaration: ‘A graver statement could not have been made, and 
I repeat that it should have been made in some more formal 
manner, and with some fuller reasons.’ But what is the offence that 
has so provoked the ire of the Prime Minister? It is not easy to dis- 
cover, for when Lord Kimberley’s view is compared with his there is 
no such grave difference as the sternness of the rebuke suggests. ‘I 
do not,’ says Lord Salisbury, ‘by any means hold to the doctrine 
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that the integrity of the Turkish Empire will not be modified.’ 
What is the view of Lord Kimberley on the opposite side? ‘I say 
there is nothing in the treaty or in the present situation of the world 
which should preclude anyone in my position from announcing, as I 
did announce and as I wish to announce and to repeat, that I believe 
it is for the interest of this country and it is for the interest of 
European peace that we should be disconnected for ever from 
regarding the integrity of the Turkish Empire as the basis of British 
policy.’ 

There is no doubt a distinct difference in these two statements, 
but it is to be found rather in the spirit which underlies them than 
in the statements themselves. The two statesmen would probably 
differ little in practical policy, opposed though they may seem to be 
on the definition of their own guiding principle. But even that 
may be greater in appearance than in fact, and is due largely to the 
elasticity of the phrase ‘integrity of the Turkish Empire.’ If it 
were to be strictly interpreted, it would be absurd to talk of giving 
autonomy for Crete, while still holding fast by the idea it expresses. 
But if it be only the maintenance of a suzerainty, such as we are 
supposed to have over the Transvaal Republic, it assumes a very 
different aspect. 

‘It shows,’ says Mr. Gladstone, ‘an amazing courage or an 
amazing infatuation that, after a mass of experience, alike deplorable 
and conclusive, the rent and ragged catchword of “the integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire” should still be flaunted in our eyes. Has it, 
then, a meaning? Yes, and it had a different meaning in almost 
every decade of the century now expiring.’ 

If the phrase be understood thus and the qualification which it 
introduces into the declaration of the autonomy of Crete mean nothing 
more than in the case of the other great provinces which are really 
independent, or, as in the case specially mentioned by Mr. Gladstone, 
of Cyprus, even the strongest Liberal may be satisfied with such an 
arrangement. It is a curious use of language if province after province 
can be practically set free and those who help to effect the severance 
still pose as defenders of the integrity of the Turkish Empire. This 
diplomatic language certainly has no great attraction for strong and 
honest minds. But if it tide us over difficulties we may well bear with it. 

On one point, however, even the most moderate Liberals may well 
be prepared to insist. We have exercised a good deal of con- 
fidence in Lord Salisbury, and personally I am prepared to give 
him full credit for righteous purpose in his statesmanship. The 
biting sarcasm of which he is a master, and in which he still 
occasionally indulges, and the singularly unwise taunts upon the 
Greeks in his recent speech frequently lay him open to suspicions 
which, if not altogether undeserved, may be greatly exaggerated. 
But I believe he works for peace, and to a large extent for that 
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righteousness which is an essential condition of an enduring peace. 
Nevertheless, we may reasonably desire that if the European Concert 
is to exist, our representative were of a less compliant temper. 
About one point in particular there ought to be no mistake. The 
nation feels much more deeply than the dwellers in the political 
circles of London understand an intense sympathy with Greece. 
It is not confined to one political or ecclesiastical party, to any church 
or any class, and it certainly cannot safely be defied. How far it 
may be possible for the Government to overcome the prejudice already 
created by their joining in the blockade, it is not easy to say. But 
assuredly the idea of coercing Greece will arouse a storm of indigna- 
tion which will not easily be appeased. It is idle to tell the people 
that the European Concert must be maintained at all costs. There 
is a cost at which the nation will not allow it to be maintained. We 
as Liberals have a special interest in the maintenance of peace, 
though I for one do not believe that the perpetuation of the European 
Concert is either an essential or the best condition of the attainment | 
of that end. But whatever be the result, Great Britain cannot 
submit to be the tool of the despots of the Continent. We are con- 
tent to wait for the gradual development of a Cretan policy. But we 
are not satisfied that in the meantime Greece should be humiliated 
and that we should be made the chief instruments in that humilia- 
tion. 

I end as I began, by urging the supreme importance of well- 
considered action on the part of all the friends of Greece. This is 
an occasion when hasty or intemperate speech may work great mis- 
chief not easily repaired. It is necessary that the opinion of the 
country have free and full expression, and the force of our Minister 
will be immensely increased if it is felt that the nation is not only 
behind him, but that a large section of it is impatient of the conces- 
sions he thinks it wise to make. But Lord Salisbury has pledged 
himself to the liberation of Crete, and with this those who, like 
myself, look forward not only to the waion. of the island with Greece, 
but to the final overthrow of Turkish despotism, may well for the 
present be content. It would be folly for those who know nothing 
of the internal workings of the Concert to mark out a line of policy. 
All that we have to do, for the present, is to insist that the end be 
secured. If there be a failure on that point assuredly the wayward- 
ness of the ruling Powers in the Concert will not be accepted as 
sufficient apology and excuse. 


J. Guinness RoGErs. 
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